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His GRAcx the DUKE of PO RTLAND, 
&c. &c. &c. 


My Losmp, 


Have the greateſt ſatisfaction in 
the honour of being permitted 
to give the Public this Treatiſe on 
the Culture of the Vine under your 
Grace's patronage, as it affords me an 
opportunity of acknowledging the very 
great aſſiſtance I have conſtantly re- 
ceived from your Grace in the progreſs 
of this work. 


| | ; The 
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The various modes of cultivating 
the Vine, and bringing its fruit to 
| the higheſt degree of perfection that 
this climate will admit of, has long 
been one of the firſt objects of my 
| attention; and I with gratitude repeat 
my obligations to your Grace, for the 
| ſupport and encouragement - you have 
| given the endeavours I have exerted in 


the purſuit of this ſtudy. 


As this work is the reſult of. many 
years application and actual experience, 
and contains, as I believe, much new 
and original matter, I am willing to 
flatter niyſelf that it will prove nei- 
ther uſeleſs nor unacceptable . to my 
readers. 5 3 OI 


The ſucceſs of my endeavours 18 
the beſt plea for my preſuming to 


ſubmit this performance to their pe- 


1 ruſal ; 


N 


DEDICATION. vii 
ruſal: And as I have had the good " 
fortune to receive your Grace's ap- 
probation in almoſt every ſtage of this 
undertaking, I venture to communi- 
cate it to the Public with a degree of 
confidence which nothing but ſo diſ- 


tinguiſhed a ſanction could induce me 
to entertain. 


I have the honour to be, 
My Lord, 
Your Grace's moſt obedient, 
| And moſt dutiful ſervant, 
W. SPEECHLY. 
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PREFACE. 


\HERE never was a period when the 
ſcience of gardening was ſo univer- 
ſally and ſo ardently cultivated as it is at 
preſent ; and of the extenſive field of Hor- 
ticulture, no part affords; more agreeable 
amuſement, or yields more ſolid ſatisfacti- 
on and advantage, than that refined and 
elegant branch of it, which concerns the 
forcing of fruits, natives of warmer climes 
and among theſe, though the variety of them 
be ſo great, the Vine ſtands foremoſt and the 
| moſt conſpicuous. 05; 


Of all the numerous ſorts of its, indul- 
gent nature produces for the uſe of man, 
that of the grape muſt be eſteemed her 

| bd nobleſt 
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nobleſt gift ; for although various others not 
only afford comforts, but many of them 
even contribute to the luxury of the human 
race, yet none of them tend ſo eminently as 
does this fruit, © to glad the heart.” —Hail 
then, precious Vine! let me modeſtly pre- 
ſume to treat of thy culture, and to ſet forth 
thy virtues, a theme worthy of the immortal 
gods! O, may thy ſuperior excellences 
everlaſtingly inſpire man with duty, and with 
unfeigned gratitude to the 'all- bounteous 
Giver. 


In the moſt early ages the Vine became an 
object of attention and improvement; for 
we find it the firſt-cultivated plant on record 
in holy writ, Gen. ix, 20. And if we duly 
conſider the vaſt importance of its fruit in 
every ſhape and view, it may juſtly be 
eſteemed the beſt and moſt uſeful fruit-tree in 
the world. The ripe fruit ſerves to conſti- 
tutè a rich and wholeſome repaſt ; and when 
dried, forms a moſt material and lucrative 
article of commerce to the inhabitants of 
many parts of the globe: But the moſt im- 
portant and moſt tranſcendent article, wine, 
may jut be eſteemed as one of our choiceſt 

8 | bleſſings, 
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bleſſings, ſo the moſt valuable gift of 
nature. | 630 HIDE 


From the ſituation of this iſland, and from 
the nature of the Vine, it may ſeem doubt- 
ful whether wine can be made-in this country 
to any conſiderable national advantage: But 
ſtill we find, by experience, that by artificial 
means, even the-lateſt kinds of grapes may 
be brought to almoſt as high a degree of 
perfection as they are in their own native 
ſoils and climates. The principal objects of 
expence required for this end are fuel and 
glaſs ; the former article is of ſmall conſider- 
ation in counties where coals abound, but 
glaſs is become a truly ſerious affair; and in- 
deed it were much to be wiſhed, that glaſs 
employed in gardens ſhould be exempt from 
duty ; for pleaſe to conſider, by the aid of 
this uſeful material in gardening, our markets 
would be more plentifully ſupplied with 
many kinds of fruit, and alſo with rare and 
wholeſome vegetables, at a much earlier ſea- 
ſon than in the natural way they can poſſibly 
be; and theſe, let me obſerve, are not to 
be conſidered as articles of luxury. 


b 2 But 


— 
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But in regard to the variety of plants, 
generally cultivated in ſtoves, &c. I may 
properly add, that, independently of profit, 
every denomination of Forcing-houſes is ca- 
pable af affording to a ſpeculative mind, a 
ſource of, rational pleaſure and real fatis- 
faction. 


An attention to the progreſs of vegetable 
life adminiſters to the mind ſomething more 
ſolid than mere amuſement.— The budding, 
leafing, and flowering of plants, together 
with the progreſs of the various fruits from 
their firſt infantile appearance, to the final 
period of their perfection, all unfold a ſcene 
of admiration and amazement, of gratitude 
and thankfulneſs.“ 


The 


# « There is à particular pleaſure to ſee things in their 
origin, and by what degrees and ſucceſſive changes 
« they riſe into that order and ſtate we ſee them in 
« afterwards, when compleated. I am fure, if ever 
« we would view the paths of Divine Wiſdom, in the 
« works and in the conduct of nature, we mult not 


cc only conſider how. things are, but how they came 
4 to be ſo. 


&« Tr 
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The humble Hyſſop on the wall, as well as 

the lofty Cedar, ſnows plainly that an Almighty 

and an all-wiſe hand has formed it. Nature's 

works are all complete, and the more mi- 

nutely we obſerve, inveſtigate, and conſider 

them, the more we muſt admire the wiſdom, | 
and adore the goodneſs of the rhunificent 

and auguſt Creator.® 


To 


« It is pleaſant to look upon a tree in the ſummer, co- 

A vered with its green leaves, decked with bloſſoms, 

4 or laden with fruit, and caſting a pleaſing ſhade 

under its ſpreading boughs ; but to conſider how 

t this tree, with all its furniture, ſprang from a litile 

| * ſeed, how nature ſhaped it, and fed it in irs infancy 

«and growth ; added new parts, and ſtill advanced 

eit by little and little, till it came to this greatneſs 

« and perfe&ion : This, methinks, is another ſort of 

« pleaſure, more rational, lefs common, and which is 

4 properly the err zn of Divine Wiſdom in 
« the works of nature,” 


— Theory of .the Earth, 
vol, . hook chaps v. 


Dr. R. Wadde, in his Chemical Effays; vol, i, p. 86, 
has thus judiciouſly obſerved the en and beautiful 
regularity of nature. 


There 
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* To come now to the enſuing work. The 


firſt object of conſideration is the Pine and 
* Grape-ſtove ; and it muſt be admitted, that 
the original and principal object of an Hot- 
houſe conſiſts in the culture of the Ananas 
or Pine-Apple; but ſtill, if the Pinery be 
properly conſtructed, vines may, at the ſame 


time, 


There are a a great many circumſtances relative to the 
« manner in which different ſalts cryſtallize, which 
e cannot be inſiſted on in this place; one thing de- 

; * ſerves particularly to be remarked, that every ſalt 
in cryſtallizing, invariably aſſumes its own pecu- 

iar form. You may diffolve common falt, or ſalt- 
e perre, a thouſand times, and cryſtallize them as 
« often by evaporating or cooling the water in which 

« they are diſſolved, yet will you {till find the common 

_ « ſalt will be conſtantly cryſtallized in the form of a 
cube, and the ſaltpetre in the form cf a priſm ; and 

Lif you examine with a microſcope ſuch ſaline par- 
« ticles as are not viſible to the naked eye, you will 
« obſerve theſe particles to be of the ſame ſhape with 

. - the larger maſſes. The definite figure appropriate 
« to every particular ſpecies of ſalt, may admit a little 
* variety from the accidental admixture of other 
bodies, or from ſome ſingular circumſtances attend- 

„e 1ng the evaporation and cryſtallization of the ſolu- 
« tioa z but theſe varieties are foreign to the nature of 
66 the 
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time, be 1 therein to great ad- 
vantage. 


I know there are many perſons who difſent 


50 


from this mode of practice, and they 


found their W on og: "IRE: * 
hae YL 0771220997760 


tropical plant, it naturally requires a greater 


nn 


> 454 


* the ſalt, ad are not greater than what attend almoſt 


« eyery ſpecies of vegetables, and eyen of * . 
NN from as ama food and dimate. 


« Here a large field of inquiry opens to our view z 
d and though it be better, as Seneca has it, de re 
4 5pſa _querere- quam mirar ; yet all our attempts to 

« inveſtigate the works of God; are weak and inef- 


5 « feftual we feel his interference every where, but | 


__ ve cannot apprehend the nature of his agen 
any where. A blade of gth cannot ſpring 5 


«a drop of rain cannot fall, a ray of light Cannot 


4 be emitted from the ſun, nor à particle of ſalt be 

united, with a never · failing ſymmetry, to its fellow, 
; © without him: Every ſecondary cauſe we diſcover, 
ie is but a new proof of the neceſſity we are under of 
my ultimately 1 recurring to him, as the primary cauſy 
« of every thing.” 


F1 — They ſuppoſe IX Pine-ſtoves | are | 
improper for Vines, becauſe the Pine being a 


degree 
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degres of beat un the ne een jolly 
bear. —_— 


- S#conDLY, Beeauſe it is uſual to trait the 
Vines along the underſides of the rafters 
which ſupport the glaſs- frames, they ſuppoſe 
that their leaves, by contributing to däafken 
the ſtove, muſt, 1 was ny 
ts the 7 4 of —_ | 

4. 10 4) 

TRIRDLv, They: atedge, _ ue 6 is ber 
too prevalent an opinion, that grapes pro- 
duced in Pine-ſtoves are ſeldom ſo well fla- 
voured as grapes from a Vinery. 


ent 1% 
"To the feſt. e objections 1 here 
reply, by aſſerting that the Vine will bear 


the degree of heat proper for Pines, and 


that is proved by daily experience. There 


is a Vine now (1589) growing in the Pinery 
at Welbeck, Which has conſtantly produced 


good crops of grapes for more thin twenty 
years paſt. Its roots are intirely with- 


in the houſe, and make annual progreſs 
in the Pine-pits, among the leaves of trees, 
which are fed here inſtead vf tan; and 


| pleaſe t to conſider, that i in this made of pro- 


geeding, 


FREEFACE as 
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„ mere — in the 8 
| the” laſs, but the ſhoots of the Vine are 

trained ithmediately under the roof, and, 
conſequently, are greatly affected by the ex- 
ternal air, eſpetially when ſuch air is admit- 
ted into the houſe.” Beſides, let me add, 
that Pines, being planged in the tan-bed, 
receive a conftant warmth from thente, and 
their tobts are flouriſhed by their genial heat. 
But the whole ſyſtem of the fibres in the 
roots. of the Vines being in the open ground 
on the outſide of the houſe, they are at all 
times expoſed to the weather, which muſt 
neceſſarily have a wonderful effect upon the 
whole plant at all ſeaſons of the year. 


That the ſecond objection is of force, 
where che Vines in a Hot-houſe are under 
an injudicious management, muſt be ad- 
mitted; but when their ſhoets are trained 
with n and according to the method 
herein preſcribed, the Pines will rather be 
| benefited than injured, by the kindly ſhade 
fp Vine leaves will afford, 3 


And 
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And as to the laſt objection, grapes, well 
perfected in Hot-houſes, are generally very 
rich; but it muſt be confeſſed that their 
ſkins are very often impregnated with a 
diſagreeable flavour: But I ſhall venture to 
affirm, that the cauſe of this defect moſt 
generally proceeds, either from the languiſh- 
ing ſtate of the Vine, the effect of inſeQs, 
or elſe from fumigations, or ſome. ſimilar. 
practice, made uſe of to deſtroy the various 
inſects that infeſt Hot-houſes; and, there- 
fore, I inſiſt, firſt, that a plentiful admiſſion 
of free air in ſummer is as neceſſary for the 


Pine as the Vine. See ſection on air, &c. 


p. 59, in my Treatiſe on the Culture tha ou 
_ R | PN 
And ſroopdly, that. when: air. is nde | 
and plentifully admitted into the Hot-houſe, 
and every other part of the management is 


conducted with propriety, grapes produced 


in Pine- ſtoves commonly prove well fla- 
voured, and in a high ſtate of perfec- 
tion. 2 : Non W Din 1 11 21 


The advantages to be 2 by. the 


3 ſeed, 


PREFACE „ i 
ſeed; and by engrafting, appear very con- 
ſpicuous in Theory: And I have now the 
pleaſure of informing. my readers, that 
the event upon trial and praftice has 


22 _ flattering and _— fatis- 


My beſt n moreover, have not 
been wanting in obtaining new varieties of 
grapes from abroad: And I truſt that 
many of the ſpecies here enumerated, will 
be conſidered as a real and valuable acquiſition 
to _ Wan | 


It is poſſible that the mode of practice 
herein ſet forth may, in certain reſpects, 
be deemed by ſome as ſuperfluous. They 
may alledge that good grapes may be gotten 
by methods leſs expenſive. But let me tell 
them, that in order to obtain grapes in a ſu- 
preme degree of perfection, in a country ſo 
ſituated as ours is, one ought to employ 
every expedient that may ſeem calculated to 
tend to advantage, and enſure ſucceſs, 


And in reſpe& of erecting buildings, 
either Vineries, or Pine and Grape- 
ſtoves, 


— | —_—_— 
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ſtoves, whatever may be the deſign in- 
rended, I moſt ftrongly : adviſe; that ſuch 
erections ſhould be well and fubſtantially 
executed. 


I not originally intend to give an account 
of Vineyards in the following work, but 
confidering that a treatiſe on the culture 
of the Vine would appear defictent without 
it, I refolved to add the fourth book, ex- 
preſsly for the purpoſe of illuſtrating that 
ſubjeQ ; and I am willing to hope, that on 
account of the original hints there given, it 
will not be deemed the leaſt uſeful and im- 
portant — of this . 1e 


The Duke of Weide * all his other 
indulgences, was pleaſed to give me free ac- | 
ceſs to his Grace's noble library at this 
place, which has enabled me to add many 
important obſervations in the notes, which 
cannot fail of being acceptable to the reader. 
The names of the authors confulted * 
pear in the teſpective nots. 


Here now, that I am drawing my preface 
fo à concluſion, I muſt intreat the reader 
| to 
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to permit me to make my acknowledg- 
ments, that I may not appear ungrateful to 
ſome of my living friends. My warmeſt 


thanks are due to my much-eſteemed and 
truly-learned friend the Rev. Samuel Pegge, 
of Whittington, Derbyſhire, for his excel- 
lent note on the large bunch of grapes pro- 
duced at Welbeck in the year 1781, in- 
ſerted in p. 56 -alſo for his curious and 
important note in p. 253—and likewiſe for 
his further friendly aſſiſtance. 


I feel myſelf under ſingular obligations 
to my worthy and learned friend the Rev. 
Mr. Michell, for bis obliging communica- 
tion of a new and eligible method of rail- 
ing Vine-plants ; and alſo for his im- 
portant note on this ſubject, inſerted 
page 71. 


William Hanbury, Eſq; has my warmeſt 
thanks for having obligingly favoured me 
with an account of the ſurpriſing progreſs 
of ſome Vines at Kelmarſh in Northampton- 
ſhire, during the courſe of laſt n as 
inſerted in p. 102. 


The 
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The Rev. Mr. Philip Laurents has laid 
me under an obligation,- by favouring me 
with an elegant account of an extenſive Vine 
now growing at St. Edmundſbury in Suffolk, 


page 243- 


My kindeſt acknowledgments are due to 
my much eſteemed, worthy, and truly in- 
genious friend Haman Rooke, Eſq; for 
his elegant perſpective to the plate of the 
ſection of a hill for the growth of Vines in 
England. 


Iam alfo particularly indebted to my much- 
honoured and learned friend, the Rev. Dr. 
Kaye, Dean of Lincoln, for the elegant 
drawing of an enormous Vine, now grow- 
ing at Northallerton in Yorkſhire, taken 
ſome years ago, when that ſurpriſing tree 
was in a flouriſhing ſtate, by the corre& 
and inimitable hand of Mr Grimm. 


I wiſh to convey to Mr. Baſire my ac- 
knowledgment of the accuracy and elegance 
of the engravings executed by him, and 
which make an uſeful and ornamental part 
of this work. 


Laſtly, 


I REFACE a 
Laſtly, my moſt grateful acknowledg- 


ments are due to my very excellent, wor- 
thy, and truly-learned friend Dr. A. Hunter. 
His obliging and aſſiduous attention to the 
work during the time it was in the preſs, 
has greatly contributed towards render- 
ing it more worthy of the public appro- 
bation. | 


Welbeck, May 1, 1789. 
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GENERIC CHARACTER 


CaLyx. Perianthium dhe ſmall, FE 

CoroLLa. Petals five, ſimple, ſmall, ſoon falling off. 

STAMINA. Filaments five, . awl-ſhaped, and ſomewhat 
Ws "preading, falling off; _ Authere limple. ; 


Puritron. Germen egg: ſhaped. Style none ; ; „ 


nenne 


* blunt - headed. * f 
bissel. Berry coundiſh, large, of one. cell. no 
| 815154 
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OF THE CULTURE 


numerous variety, which are exceedingly-dif- 
ferent in many particulars, but eſpecially in 
the ſhape, colour, and flavour of the grapes. 


As new kinds of grapes are conſtantly 
raiſed from ſeed, the Vine admits of an al- 
moſt infinite variety, which are all ſuppoſed 
to be the progeny of one mother ſpecies. | '/ 


I have, for a long ſeries of years, exerted 
my utmoſt endeavours in obtaining different 
varieties of grapes from: various parts of the 
globe; and I flatter myfelf, that many of the 
ſorts. will be deemed. real acquiſitions to this 
country. 1 ſhall not, however, enumerate 
all the varieties that 8 the 1 of grapes. 


hoes ria; hs We 
3 Hell Ga is 76! 
85 Seeds fre, PRC: heart and ee "OY 
' ſhaped; contracted at the edge, nearly two-celled. 


ESSENTIAL CHARACTER. 
Peli cohering at the baſe, withering. Berry fre-ſeeded. 
SPECIFIC. CHARACTE Re Nr 

Viris Vinifera. Vink cine. yielding. 5 
V. Leaves Tobed, ſinuous, naked. Tendrils oppoſite to the 

leaves, bearing the ret and flowers i in cluſters. 
A native of the temperate climates in the four parts of 1 the world. 
The Vine, according to the Sexual Syſtem of Botany, 


belongs to the clals and order Pentandria Monogynia, the: 
Howers _ five ſtamina and one ſtyle. * 


now 7 growing at Welbeck, (which conſiſts of 
above 100 ſorts) às ſome of them have not 
yet borne fruit, and many others are eſteem- 
ed only on account of being proper. for mak- 
ing wine; ſome of. the forts, Moreover, are 

ſo much alike, that no diſtinct difference. of 
ſpecies is. eaſily to be diſcovered. The fol- 


lowing ſorts, however, appear to be diſtin 


| ſpecies.; 3 and, among them, are grapes of the 
firſt and beſt alin, uhh. 1 


onal 10011 

ine: 10 1 4457 1 I r 30 
T. WRITE MUSCAT or ALEXANDRIA, ons 
* 4 8 


K ww 


* 0 HE VIE 2, 


* 


The berries of this ſpecies are large and 
oval ; and, when perfectly ripe, are of a fine 


amber colour. The ſkins are thick, and the 


fleſh, or pulp, hard, and not very juicy, but 


of a high muſky flayour. The, berries hang 
looſely, and e * vl n 
bunches, Kae 8 þ t 


"This grape is in N 3 aged is; 
at preſent, more generally planted in, Hot- 
houſe than any other ſort. * $4 wa 
22 242 BLACK 
IS] An Aſteriſm (“) marks the proper ſorts for a Hot 
bouſe.— A Dagger (+) for a Vinery.—A Double Dagger 
(t) for a common Wall. 
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"Phe betries okt eG afe Tat ge, ; rout, 
and” of a" fine black ole; the 11 thin, 
and the fleſh delicate, fich e and I 
exquilits flayour. I err 22a 11 
. 871 20310 Sd oN et & | 
Ilie fame bunch <ofninonly conſiſts of 
ries of different fizes 3, ts Amall Verrles⸗ be 
without ſtones, and the lbs ones Gntt 
only one in each berry. This, although a 
late grape, is a moſtexcellent: and;veny valu- 
able ſort. * 


oa 818 <9 | 2702 10 130 S 
8 222 22 Few ) 
3 BLACK GRAPE FROM ROI. ums 


* 5 a 4 
— 13.18 "Jo 2 ud 9 44) ef! * 


This aße ſeems e allied't6 the for- 
mer ſpecies ; but the bunches "are always 
compoſed of large berries of an equal Ne, 
and with one ſtone in each. This circum- 
ſtance of the berries being equal in fize; ren- 
ders the bunches of à more agreeable ap- 
pearance. The foliage in both is exceedingly 
beautiful in the autumn, and very ſimilar. 
This uy be reckoned a _"y valuable 


e Knol 1 . 12 
: . , | 4 een 
＋ ALEPPO, 
* . 
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7 0- 44 "XUEDPPOSCR APE... © 
ATARD COOOACOM 

This is a middle-ſized roundiſh grape, 
with. & Then ſkits nid delicate juice Apſhzicf an 
exqmiſitè mois ffad ar. The cotonrt is um- 
monlgwers:tvaridud. I. have ſeeni ori che fame 
burt done beftiepaguite whitegqorhers:: ene 
firely bla bur: he-major; part are cueiouſty 
ſerißell wer black and white. Sometimes 4 
berry wilde ons half White and the other 
Ralf blathes Bat whatappenre molt re mark. 
ible: i" tit Rhe xb Uf Ad not interinix;} 
bützarc diwided byiſtrülght ines, as if päint- 
ed. The leaves öf- Mus ſort are in ther aus 
tumn very curiouſly ſtriped, with red, green, 
and yellow, W — 4 the —_ 


„ 


lettuce. 1 * M toαν TEGIOD (7 


Dres eg. ld 46 * 7 cite: de bsirrad 2d T 


8 10 20] RES CRABE FROMPSYRAGOTR, 18 19 


odr ie 1 H % Sar nor yet sd 
This ig a very lags grapes of 2 rell colour 
ak of an oval figure, ſomewhat irregularly 
formed, The berries hang rather looſely 
gn, the » bunches, which are pretty large. 
This noble grape is but * known in this 
country. | 


6. LE 
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6. LE. oB UR RAE, OR. 
MOROCCO GRAPE. 
<a. Mb? 


- „ 


a n e 
0 big ſpecies produces large berties, in 
figure: famewhat heart - ſnaped, and of a 
tawny grizzly colour.“ Tbei bunches are 
often, compoſed of unequally- ſized berries, 
ſome of them being exceedingly large. Theſe 
never contain more; than one ſtone. a piece, 
and the lefler-ſized/berried are always without 
ſtones. The foot -ſtalks: ef the berries are 
ſhort, and ſingularly large, differing from 
moſt other ſorts. Thie is 3 
grapes and is very-Teanee:' winged ST 9 


2919 HIT de bogrit yiimoitya ws ata 
C ol S ul Sago. * . bug 
7. GOLDEN Daunen 4 wa 


The berries of this ſpecies are A and 
of an oval figure; the fleſh hard, but of a 
tolerable flavour. Theſe, together with the 
foot-ſtalks, are 0 of "yy aer en * 
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8. BLACK: Musa. 


Oft this ſpecies the berries are large, oval, 
and :of black 8 the, ſkin;thing Ts 
a. delicate juicy! fleſh. ol bas 


|: The. ſame bunch echtains 3 | 
ent ſikes, ſome of chem very large and 


long, but ſome het compreſſad and flat at 
the ends. The leaves of this grape change 


in autumn to a beautiful ſcarlet, ' 1 


* rr * 
at ff | * WT 847 * 9 * * 441 TY * —— * 


' 46.4 br N 5 Nn 2 G 
bus wollen NMiagoto-s 10 bus nil 22215 215 


The berries.of this ſort * oval — 15 
of a beautiful red colour; the ſkin is thick 


and the fleſh hard, a Uke the raiſin 
grape. The bunches frequently arrive to 
ſix or ſeven pounds, and are moſt elegantly. 
formed. of berries- of an equal ſiae. This 
is one of the lateſt grapes. The leaves 


1 
green. * my 


$1! Gd 20} 


« 
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10. Wir RA u konaca. 


This Has ee eb ii bern xf WI a 
thin fin and juicy ufo The bunches are 
oye: and long, without Senden 2l62U8b * 


Tlis \Gpocies; wich . . Tent 
me: from Portugal by my much-eſtdemad 
friend, Gerrürd de Viſmez RIH. 1d, zac! 
ogtstlz big: aii io egrgal af 2h86 af 

* 121755), 38137850; 8 03 nuts ai 


11. WHITE FRONTINAC. 


The berries of this ſpeciestare round, of a 
moderate ſize, and of a greeniſh yellow, and 


compoſe long'unſtiouldered? buriches; & ff 
* 101 ii: '3 21 niz! oc: ol! 591 11 1131; 820 8 10 
nitict ach oil galthemot bred Net ods bas 


©} eee reren. 5981 


ws us32l Nom 22a bog. alinueq N 10 xt 
alrhe bertids pf this grape are ſome U 
. than the former, ate round; and: ehetf 
colour roi and red intermixed with yalom 
Both theſe ſorts of grapes poſſeſs A "BS 
muſky, * flavour. ' 


2 — — 1 
1 
0 - 4 : g + * 


13. BLACK, 


1 TRT WENT? v 
ein! 10 eddonud geit 10 owt nas yiao 


5 wagt UAE SURBEE PROWPAINAGHST? 
-h9591q 2M 95as17T mort ams> daidw) ins 

TPhetbetties ofthis $eares=t&3b(2ek7 but 
when produced under glaſs are generally ofiis 
dark purple colour, are moderately” large, 


„Sünde Ef v WEN exectlont® Bivbur, = 
Thefdilhpale Wey long bemeltes! TD 
been hitherto? generally einen che Rel A 
tinac, and is one of the very beſt grapes. 
I had it from the Cape of Good Hope by the 
name of Mac Constantia 


qetg Sir bnuor fel Nav A zizeid . 

No ÞL HY, ADI AC. 26D 
fiw alga 212 big xr bom N toi 
TR dla Anat Wick Berry; PSW4äEr Sd 
wit W fine Wiue or Viölet hiobm, and 18 WEAR 
eatüd Andi Ravedrsd) Ie 'Berties'Wrow 
aſe uote bunthes? Which: are WN hl! 
THI NOH ny called the Black Frontage! 


Vatithe Teach nme At Nauk EEE 
ai u¹¹ν,Eg ai 222god-anioot edi ni bags 


n 8 at 1 tot Wo Nas c! 2202579391 
15. ihr} tc> dend 


The berries of this fruit are of nods 
ſtze? I nit beg leave to obſerve, that I have 
_ only 
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only ſeen two or three bunches of this 
grape, produced here laſt. ſummer, from a 
plant (which came from France the preced- 
ing year) growing in a pot about a foot di- 
ern tf 4 1 TD © ESOYBONG 1221197 
SEL "YES ft n 120133 Neruc Anh 
| * is undoubtedly the true Red Frontinac, 
which has induced me to change the names 
of the dn foregoing ae irt * 


« * > ll . * TS , _” - . *% 
250 $3” Jig VAT 5 NF 15 "71 . 18 8 ' 
4 \ 2 
I 1 * AN =. . 7 * . wh. 1 IS br. 7 
Us a. — e. — - 1. itt 02 72 +3 A. 4 


16. „vr nnen. „ 


This is a very large round 2 grape. 
The berries grow cloſe on the bunch, which 
is of à moderate ſize, and are replete with 

an agreeable juice. The ſkin and fleſh of this 
grape are more delicate than of any other ſort, 
In ſome ſituations, the berries on the fides of 
the bunches, next the ſun, are clouded with 
ſpots of. à ruſlet Folour,..and. they are then 
generally molt admirable. This. grape is pro- 
pagated in the forcing-houſes in Holland, in 
preference to any other ſort. * is by wy 


Dutch called Pare ore? N 2 
ent I 180 110 ol 9v;* 17. BLACK 


z OFT ED VINE © = 


ns Ir ba r 


id TY ail an 
, : 5 berries of this ſpecies are much ſmaller 
than. the former, are black, grow in ſmall 
ſhort. cloſe bunches, and are replete with a 


12 wet juice. The, {kin bein g chin, and 


15 crack, IA Ib 8 
LEA 8 acated in a fe ol PRE 
ic Jt Pere Bagte 5g are A8 head | 171 
didsulsy di v0 ai nd 5G: yd baumbs aum 
2 1 _— A 8 2111 to 10d ½ 26 


ACK URGH. , 
e e e beo 


The Þerrics of "hs | eie are re large, ü in- 
| dining to an oval figure and of a black co» 
4 1 obey hang | "Joo ely on the bunch, and 


oppoſe vert en k OY 
it 
180 At 1 5 and th the. fig har rd but, 
a 


defects, it is bs bo. 


hot lg 7 a good Havoured fruit 
c ee See 4 2 * 91 2422 


nel Sid 41 b9[igcz 2ampmarnio) zi 


19. RED HAMBURGH, 


The berries gp this fort a1 are of a dark red, 

. thin ins and juicy. delicate fleſh,. The 

126 e and figure L. © both the berry. and bunch 
Dan 9105 ” 5 

are 


7219 8 * 2 


1 
9221 


+ or E GN HUN E. 


are nearly like the former; "It It is ſpmetimes 
called the bible r Grape. he Fer 5 


I& 1 feud Sura 278 25 22M 21d; 10 aire 7 
Hagit ni 2888. Fi. $id 918 izt ad asd: 


HITE HAM UE 
s fi $391q9T 918 Dis F350: als nod 


n be "al 8 with a Rick in 
AT Be, J . ere 29 OY 
. O13") Pei 269071 

tiful "beartr aan, lueſt FLY large bund Bb it 18 
much in by ſome, but is not ſo valuable 
as either of the two e g Finds. It is 


ſometimes called the ortugal 'Grape. a 


- fit (99381 228 bibel. kl 20 died, 
„D Ad- doc ban he 840-948-593 Anal 


bag onud- Has 196 Pike e öl 


muste "of this ſpecies are finall, TAN 


"inch oval cfi u And of n 
; Seck, e W EE the i 10 
| Gate, ,1 re; fete“ 8 5 An Þ 9 8 
Ferries 8 55 de 2 Wit lue W hs 
bie okay, * 


1s ſometimes called 
+ Bosc E EEE ALT | ">" OY 


2. GE v. 1 
yt 15D 45.6 NS, Toner: 20 10 
S349 6 of 92g3iiob 1 id AW 
This 115 a white e grape. f The berries incline 
to an oval figure, and grow rather cloſe on 


the 
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thahunchzi whicheis af & moderate e. The 


bein is thin ad lei delieste-ahd ding with 


a very. v yrenable june Ihis ſpecies 8: very 
diſtinguiſhable by the foliage, the underfide 


of the leaf being covered with a fine ſoft 
down, having the-appearance. of ſattin. This 
ſpecies was ſent to his Grace the Duke of 


Portlihd:Srom . years: ago. 


Dei 2i8q 8. 10 Lis 2819 ft 18. fs OJ 531111 7 
oi to Stold w 01 NAI 10100 zond 10 
Niev 8 di zi a. een Haie ahb 

Fr 09009539 SUM 106 3159 94875 e 


This has a large berry, inclining to an oral 
figure, of a beautiful flame colour. The 
bunches are regularly formed with ſhoulders, 
and frequently arrive to the weight of ſix 
omſeden: pounds. [The leaves are much mbre 
dundet; than moſt other ſorts, and the upper 
ſurfabe is of a deep green colour. This is 
by: ſumie called the Rheniſm Grape, and by 
_ethers/the Flamexebloured n 1 835788 


1 — * 
491g 55 1 "pl ju 38695 3 4 #5 My 3 
8 * * 7 5 

n iff | „ 
46711 LL 20 © ; 5 - | « WU OALIYT 11s 
Jong, 4 — 
bieden. 24. — GRAPE. + bog 
5 ">, * 

46510 


This has a large red - coloured berry of an 
oval figure, with thin ſkin and delicate juicy 
flefku: It forms long bunches with ſhoulders 

looſely 
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die with purple edges. This is a: good grape 0 
Nr N but little n prog 19 ' T 


3 6 , Ty 115 4 144 105 

* * - * — 1 C 11 

: «fx CY s vas. TENN Ii £4 t *- 281 

2 r + \& x * = « #--*% wa «aw ww = WE... * _——_— o 4 28 - 

”» — * * 
„ 199972 
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* * 
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1 »# 


The dende ot; his, \ polen ee rs 
clined to an oval figure, and of a pale red 
or brick colour. They grow cloſe on the 
bunch, which is very ſmall. This is a very 
ſweet grape, but not much eſteemed. +f 


i =o 


4 ieee ee £4: Wt 5+ a. 
* 26. BLACK SPANISH on ALICANT: 


The 85058 of this 5 Perle SEAT to an 
oval ſhape, are moderately large and black, 
and form exceeding long - unſhouldered 
bunches. The fleſhi is ſoft, juicy, and of an 
agreeable flavour. The leaves in autumn 
are beautifully variegated with red, green, 
and yellow. This is a pretty good fruit, 
and is ſometimes called the Lombardy 


Grape. *+ 


* 
- * 14 
— 1 * 
* 
. * 
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27. WHITE MUSCADINE, OR CHASSELAS. 


This has a round white berry, is mode- 
rately large, with a thin ſkin, and delicate 
juicy fleſh. The bunch is well formed, and 
of à pretty good ſiae. This ſpecies is gene- 
rally propagated againſt common walls; and 
as the fruit is canſtantly eaten before it is 
well matured, it is rather in diſeſteem : But 
ſtill, when well perfected, it is an exceeding 
fine grape. The ſame obſervation might 
have been made on the White Sweetwater, 


mi },cqual gry p 1 


441 T0 Of 
5 * * * EY ; * . * * a Ls 2 - N 
 SITVISITION : $24 Es eee 
* 
575 N 5 17 
* 25. BLACK MUSCADINE. iS dazed 
4 1 25 FLY 37 T? | - 
L 


"The Pelle and eagle of this ſhetles 
are both ſomewhat ſmaller than the preced- 
ing. This is a very prolific grape, and makes 
a fine appearance, on account of the black 
berries being powdered with a bluiſh bloom ; 
but the fleſh is not ſo delicate and juicy as 
the former. I procured a plant of this grape 
1 nn b: name of f Frankendale 24 


_ 
mußeme „44 0 9 
— 8 5 9 0 2 o 1 
* 
* k * - . - 
_ 4 *% ” - 1 I * 
, 1 - 4 F F & * 75 | | (i R \ 
os 
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- An MUSCADINE;:OR D'arbuycer a 


—Fhis das a round white berry, af arHdde- 
rate Ge, a thin ſkin, and a juigy ſoft ſleſh. 
The bunches are gentrally exceeding large 
{ometigics; arriving to. ſut or Jeven-poundss 
This ſpgcies is very diſtinguiſhableaby tha 
wood and foliage, generally een 
cas CADA i #5 21 25 tegen 1 


10992%2 £8 4 11 befhzheq liz w I! 
= NOIBGVi1s 2 amal dT geg nm 
30. ee. 0 9761 

r 16092 l 


This ſeems nearly allied © to the preceding, 
but the bunches and berries are ſomewhat 
ſmaller, and the juice of, a higher flavour, 
being remarkably ſweet. However, as I have 
enly.ſeen; the fruit gf this, fort, from plant 
growing in 2. pot, an allowance for, the; ſize 
| en IO Pl it 1 yak 


- #3 ic 541 4 ) — ZW w 18 40 C 87% 8890 In Hl it Io 
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= moold iv. s fi 512 04 201124 2913124 
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The 7 4 o this. ſpecies: are, mall, 


black, and inclining to an oval figure; they 

grow cloſe, and form ſmall bunches. The 

juice.is gf. a blood-red colour, of a, harſh 
taſte, 


* O/F" HB V INE? © 17 


taſte, excepting the grapes are perfectly ma- 
tured, and then” it indy de cotifidlebed rather 
as an en —_— 2 LE) i 

rly in 
a 
oy 201 


has trodt yicommos i idr 


q elle 916. Melt bus nin oft. wer ch 
4651901 if 991 6 131 

ee 32, CrAfA f Shes - 2 

8 ya 3120. 2 Non HO 1 2 'Y adbingt 11 ft: 5 IIS 


The berries are white; Hire, wa" of an 
oval figure; the ſkin is thick ud the fleth 
firm and hard ; the bunches well formed, and 
enormouſly large. Now, though this is. ge- 
nerally confidered à8 4 coürſe fruit, it has 
ro perties that ought to; introduce it into 
every large collection, 152 eſpeci fy the Hot- 
houſe. - It is very 5 prolif 05 and t e bunches. 
commonly g grow 15 5 large e, making a moſt 
noble appearance, and, w | when well \perfetted, 
may be called 4 very e eatable. Hüte; 110 Which 
I may add, that they may, without difficulty, 
be kept many weeks longer than any other 
ſort. I have often had them in good perfec- 


tion In, t the month o „Ee and ſome- 


times eren in W Ng 11 ES 

918 2 42 14101 1 8003 1870 2 #- 
: "6,657 hk "Es 1 
10 30134 54137 {9443 228911 © 104 988 980 
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The os are ſmall, | Aber inclining to 
an oval figure, are black, and grow cloſe on 


the bunch, which is commonly ſhort and 
ſmall. The Kin and fleſh are delicate, poſ- 


are Aiſtinguiſhable from — others by a 


hoary,, GOP» Hel hen young, being 
then almoſt x white, . i att 21 ; owe lv 


— — * — 4 . , ” 7% >» f 
* 452 Unol 129 'F gang 114 1 nns rt 
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4 34. SMALL BLAGK | CLUSTER, 


The berjies and "bunches. of this ſeties 
are * different from the former, but the 
leaves have leſs down and are ſomewhat. 


EF ap * 


ſmaller. This 3 is* a delicate ſweet fruit, and 
is ſometimes called the Burgundy Grape. . 


%. 


4 yy a 7 2 4 « £7 101. 
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35: LARGE FLACK. CLUSTER. 
The berries of this are e large, and WY 
more oval than the two former ſpecies, are 
black and not ſo delicate, the juice being of 
a harſh and rough taſte, The leaves in au- 
2 I 5 = CY. Wa tumn, 
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tumm, hen dying, are of 2: beautiful bright 
ſeartet2d This | ſpecies® was" ſent me from 
EifboRjbandT was aſſured it is the identical 
grape ane red Port wine is madge r 


15 * 7 2 . 5770! 03 "Mts 4 DRE 


36. WHITE WMORILLON. 
GAA KIGSIAM- Ja AR 7 


| This Joh an oval white berry, of a mode- ; 
rate ſice, with” thin" in and delicate” j juicy 
fleth. It grows cloſe n the bunches; Whie 
are ſmall⸗ The denb's ure Bit? Being greatly 
covered with down on the ' underſide, ſome- 
thing ſimilar to the genuine Tokay grape, to 
which it appears 3 Amed. 


- by - * 
: «+ * 5+ 45 a 4+ F443 + 1g 821 : p e. 8 
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main BLAGK: JULY: GRAPE, _ 


This has a ſmall black round berry ; the 
buntti&s* alfo are ſmall, but it is a prolific 
bearer, and comes to the table at an eng 


nn e Wan fire — 1 


7A TERS 788 — 5 30 , 

| 33. car's "GRAPE, | 8 
This bay a ſmall oval berry, of a greeniſh 
vu colour, with a thin ſkin and ſoft juicy 
B 2 fleſh, 
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fleſh. - The berries grow. cloſe, Forming, mall 
bunehes.;; The taſte, of this fruit; before it 
is Akite matured; is - exceedingly — 


able; but, when perfectly ripe, is yery wet 
and pleaſing to ſome Palates. * 


4120 2111 A Jo 
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39- BLACK RAISIN GRAPE.* 
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2 8 of this ſpecies are large, oval; 
and black, with a thiek {kin and a hard firm 
1 It form. Jong: handſome Hunks," ? 575 
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40. WHITE; RAISINS: .5 1 


The properties of this grape are nearly ſi- 
milar to the preceding, but the hetrics are 
white. * 


- . j ? 7 17 
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þ « : Raiſins ef two het © thoſe: which; are called 

ſun-raiſins are made thus: When the grapes are almoſt 

ripe, the ſtalk is half eut through, ſo that the fap may not 

penetrate farther, but yet the bunch of grapes may remain 

faſpended by the ſtalk. The ſun, by darting on them, 
candies them, and when N *. they reer 


in boxes. 
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The berries of this ſpecies are very large, 
oval, and of a beautiful purple colour. 
They grow looſe on the bunch, which is 


mow. The leaves, -= — grape are large, 


aste l 10 W 9 a1 
tl 711d "Fl ted 5 po S l YH 

he ſecond ſort is made after the following manner: 
When the Vines are pruned, the tendrils are preſerved till 
the time of vintage; a great fire is made, wherein thoſe 
tendrils are burnt, and in the lye, made of their aſhes, tho 
newly · gathered grapey are dipt, * after which they — ex- 
poſed to the-ſun to dry, which renders them fit for uſe.— 
Travel through Portugal and Spain, 1772. and 1773, by 
Richard d Two Eſq. F. R. S. p. 334 | 


"30 


* Mr. Swinburne, i in bis travels through Spain, p. 208, 
informs us, that the raiſins dried upon the coaſt of Vale. 
ä nm 8 


The fame ingenious author ſays, p. 167, ©* Immenſe are 
the hoards of all ſpecies of dried fruits, ſuch as figs, 
raiſins, plumbs, &c. They have alſo the ferret of preſerv- 
ing grapes, ſound and juicy, 1 86 one ſeaſon to another. 


It is much to be regretted that this Gentleman could not 
procure and import the above molt invaluable ſecrei. 


I have conſtantly kept grapes a long time by the follow- 
ing method; Before the autumnal froſts have killed the 5 
Vine 
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any other ſort, and have agen of the 
appearance of green leather - 


7 * 11 * 
9 3 * ww ©4 


mY FAREY arts axe FROM man, 


The berries of this ſpecies ws py 
white, and of a moderate fize, with thin 
{kins, and delicate juicy fleſh of an extraor- 
dinary ſweetneſs. The berries and bunches 


Vine leaves, let the bunch with the ſhoot be ly cut 
off the Vine. Then put the lower end of the ſhoot into a 
bottle filled with water : Hang up the bottle with the ſhoot 
and bunch in a warm room. A Green-houſe * 1e 


proper place. 


Only two or three joints of the ſhoot above the bunch 
ſhould be left, but a ſufficient length below, to reach the 
bottom of a quart bottle, will be required. 


The bottle ſhould be filled with freſh water every ** 
or fourteen days; and at the ſame time a thin ſhaving 
ſhould be cut off the bottom of the ſhoot, whereby the 
; Pores will be made to imbibe the water with greater facility. 


Grapes produced in Pine-ſtoves require. to be cut at the 
pruning ſeaſon, viz. in December. | 


By this method I haye often kept grapes fret and good 
till the middle of February, 
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much reſemble the common Muſcadine, to 
which it appears to have à near affinity. Ft 


* - 1 * 4 »* « \ 
1+. " 6 | 


"—_ 43. sr. PETER 's GRAPE, 
This has a pretty large berry, Don glo- 
| 85 in figure, and of a black colour; the 
is thin, and the fleſh very delicate and 
145. This Vine produces large bunches, 
but as the berries are very ſubject to crack, it 
is not generally planted in forcing-houſes, 
The leaves are much more divided than thoſe 
of moſt other ſorts. f 


44+ BLACK GRAPE FROM PALESTINE, 


This appears nearly ſimilar to the preced 
ing. But I have only ſeen two bunches of 
this grape, the product of a plant growing 
the laſt ſummer in a pot, and engrafted laſt 
ſpring; and though its ſituation was in the 
Hot-houſe, not a ſingle berry cracked in ei- 
ther of the bunches; it may probably, there- 
fore be a diſtinct * = 


45. WHITE 
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Gs grin peel IDOGEFIEC:. 2443 13 f \ 91 {i | Fi. 
a, | 
45. WHITE PARSLEY-LEAVED. 6841 PE. 
OR CIO TAT. 


This is a ſpecies of the parſley-leayed 
grape. The berries are round, white, of a 
moderate ſize, with thin ſkins and, delicate 
| juicy fleſh, which is very ſweet, but not of A 
vinous s flayour, The bunches : are of: a Far 
cadine. The leaves are Filet avid, dif. 
fering from any other ſort, —There i is a ſpe. 
cies of the Parſley-leaved, V which Pro- 
duces red berries. 5 WT: 2 


* 
Mat Ia 
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46. BLACK LISBON. _ 

This has a large globular berry, black, 
thin-ſkin'd | and juicy. It has alſo, large. 
ſhouldered bunches, which not a "little re- 
ſemble the Black Hamburg. It is a pretty 
good grape, but ſcarce i in this country. 2... 


Lo 


7. GREEK GRAPE. |, 


+ us WW 4 -» 


The berries of this ſpecies are of a mode- 
rate fize, rather inclining to an oval figure, 


of 
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of a bluiſh white colour,” afd grow cloſe, 
forming moderate-ſized handſome bunches. 
The leaves grow on very ſhort foot-ſtalks, 
and bear a reſemblance to thoſe of the Sweet- 
water, It is a TONERS" and ö 
Fronts * 


9 * 
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48. WHITE. corre Wer ai! 


1 Tſ 7 F$4 * . \ 44 » 
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"This Kay rather a Fall white Wend 8 
with a thin ſkin, and very delicate juicy fleſh, 
of an agreeable flavour. The bunches too 
are rather ſmall. The berries, when perfe&-. 
ly ripe, are tranſparent, ſo that the loot ap- 
r* vary —— . 5 . 

e WHITE tear, from Lina NO 
7 5036931 

The berries of this ſpecies die ge dad 
oval, and, when perfectly ripe, are of a ſine 
amber colour, ſometimes clouded with brown 
or ruſſet, eſpecially on the ſide next tlie fun. 
The ſkin is thin, and the fleſh delicate; re- 
plete with a vinous juice. As this grape is a 
very plentiful bearer, and forms 3 pretty large 
bunches, it may juſtly be deemed à valuable 


ſort, 
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ſort, though at n but, little known in 
this qi oh | 


+++. $0» CORNICHON« 


This is a remarkable formed grape. The 
berries are above one inch and a half long, 
their breadth not half an inch. They taper 
from the ſtalk, (but not in a regular manner) 
and end in a blunt point, according to the 
French, ſomething like a horn: But its figure 
is more like the long end of a ſmall fiſh's 
bladder. The berries are white, with a thick 
{kin and a firm ſweet fleſh, * 


I might add to the foregoing liſt, two or 
three ſeedling grapes that have borne fruit; 
one of them is the produce of the Black 
Frontinac, impregnated by the White Sweet- 
water, and may be conſidered as a valuable 
ſort. . The berries are black, like its parent, 
but the bunches are compoſed of unequally- 
ſized berries, like the Sweetwater, and ripen 
early in the ſeaſon, 


I have. not attempted to place the various 
ſorts in the foregoing liſt, e to the 
due 
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due order of their ripening, becauſe the late 
kinds are the fitteſt to be propagated i in the 
Hot-houſe, which in this work is to be conſt 
dered as the firſt ole. 


21 


It might, by a perhaps * 8 
chat I ſhould announce the flavour of every 
ſort of grape here mentioned and deſeribed: 
But I am very reluctant as to that particular, 
as perſon's palates are ſo very various; and I 
have frequently found and obſerved, that 
many ſorts of grapes, which have by ſome 
been highly commended, have, . by. * 
en greatly diſapproved. | 


1 ſhall here beg to — that I have 
obſerved that the leaves of white grapes, in 
general, when mature, conſtantly change to 
a yellow colour, and are never in the leaſt 
tinged either with purple, red, or ſcarlet. 
The leaves of the Claret Grape change to a 
dark purple and ruſſet green early in the 
ſeaſon. Thoſe of the Blue Frontinac and 
Black Muſcadine, change late in the ſeaſon 
to a beautiful ſcarlet and yellow, intermixed.. 


The leaves of the Aleppo Grane are cu- 
rioully ſtriped with red, green, and yellow: 
„ | cz The 
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The Mufcadet, Smyrna, "Morocco, Black 
Damaſcus, Grizzly Frontinac, and the Black 


Fpaniſfr or Alicant, are 3 exceedingly 


beautiful. 2220s 


The leaves of the pale red and Grizzly 
Grapes are not always tinged with red; 
but whenever the leaſt tinge of red; "Parple! | 
or ſcarlet appears on the leaves of the vine 
at the time of their maturation, it is a cer- 
tain criterion that the grapes will be either 
of a grizzly, a red, or a black colour. By a 
ſtrict attention to this - remark, a perſon 
may be enabled to aſcertain the colour of 
the grapes of Seedling Vines at ; the end of 
he rk, year, | 


*. 4 — 
1 


* 


- Although the ſituation and climate of this 
country be too unfavourable for bringing 
the beſt kinds of grapes to perfection in a 
natural way, yet, by artificial means, we are 
enabled to carry even the lateſt ripening ſorts 
to almtoſt as high a degree of e as in 
. ! the 1 robe, as. 

The moſt * methods of obtaining 
grapes in perfection in this country, are 
either to propagate the Vines in pine ſtoves, 

{] 2 
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or or _ againſt flued walls covered with glaſs, 


» 4% —— 


— 7 
* — _ a 
8 ** - v o «+ * - # * 
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In ſome ſeaſons. there. a are MAIS kinds of 
early grapes — to a ents degree of 
maturi againſt co ut_even in 
a. tolerable LG ate, , e be ſorts 
of grapes thus produced are of little value; 
whereas even the lateſt ſorts. when propa- 
gated in a pine ſte ſtove or vinery, ſeldom fail of 
proving crops: of well e . 


The management and method * training 
Vines in the Hot-houſe being very different 
from chat of propagating them ing a, Vinerys 
— be proper: and alben 49.4568: bi 
meren aun. och os 
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D YIST 28550 otrod-10H 95:35 Ri zen 
I de erk place, Ftüstibn and foil / are 
maturely to be confickered Every Hot- 

houſe ſhould either be built on 'a dry ſoil, 
or where the ſituation is capable of being 
made ſo; becauſe. it is abſolutely neceſſary 
that the pine pits ſhould be perfectly dry: 
And theſe are generally to be ſunk about 
four feet below the ſurface of the circum- 
jacent ground, on the, outſide of the build- 
ing. There ſhould be a drain in the front of 
the ſtove to carry off the water that falls 
from the roof; and this drain 'ſhould be 
as low as the foundation of the building, 
and cloſe adjoining its front wall. 

If 
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If the ground be wet or fpringy; the ſoil 
either a barren ſand or canketed elay, it 
will be requiſite to uſe. all neceſſary expedi- 
ents to prevent ihe robtꝭ of the Vine from 
entering into them; and às they are to be 
planted immediately over the drain adjoĩnin —— 

the front of the Hot-houſe; it will be / 
penfably neceſlary alſo to make the drain - 
25 ſeeute boch on the "uy and' Rides, 


4 £3 1 


* 
* 4. * - = 
114k} Il 41 fil ＋ 23881 4 373 LI ILSL023 AJ 
1 % 


-Paraltel.: to the drain adjlning do frat 
of your Het-houſe, aflother drain ſhould be 
made at the diſtance of 18 or 20 feet, and 
this ought to be ſunk ſix or eight inches 
below the level. of the former drain; ; the 
an eaſy — — —— 
dily be drawn off from he roots of Sgt 
nN. 8. 81 ks 490320 i 


= 
Moſs 


p - When — foil Poa ou ah of: Ws 
above deſcriptions, a bottom floor ſhould be 
made. to prevent the Vine-roots from pene- 
trating it: This floor muſt be made of ſuch 

materials as chippings of ſtone, coarſe grayel, 
broken "bricks, &c. and theſe muſt” be laid 
quite as low as the bottom of both the drains, 
and to the thickgeſs of eight or ten inches. 
Hun Deng 12ht21 They 
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They ſhould; be well beaten together and 
made. ſmooth. 6&3 10 bee LITTER. 8 1841115 


— 


2qz2 vitieoan iis gig o: prſtiupet od lim 

4 Over theſe: materials, or foundation, there 
ſhould be put a chin layerzof fine deamy ſoil, 
quite . free from ſwarth or ſtones. This 
ſhould be well watered, and worked over 
with a ſpade till it is quite ſoft, ſo as to have 
the appearance of a fluid maſs; for then it 
will entirely fill up the chinks in the under- 
bed of ſtone, &c. and alſo form a covering, 

and unite with it. ſo, thoroughly, as to: make 
and compoſe a firm * amol as mn 


trable as a rock. Kt ; C3” IHR -< Tis 
445 "$7.5 rb rat. ui 1: 
ln many places Hot biaſes: . 


iy ſoil is of ſo-.unfayourable. a nature, that 
it would be next to impoſſible to have Vines 
in perfection without the above contrivances 


and precautions; : for when the ſoil is wet and 
ſpringy, as ſtated above, is a ſtrong clay, or 
; ao pps the e by pene- 


I 7-63. nan rating: 
itt mon aue n . _— 
5 R 8 43.3 \ "= * 
1 10 91 1 Sion aol E 3h = 26s 
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"This 'method of. tempering fo foul f is in, —_ prafice 
with e Fogineers and perſons employed | in making navigable 


111 


« padaling/? and is deemed” the. — hitherto 
found out to render * water- proof. 
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trating dedper thin dhe fur's/influence, will 
invibe! crade: particieg! which! will mor only 
inpromats its: ſmall produce of grape with: 
a diſagreeable flavour: But when2theqbove 
directions are ſtrictly attended to, there will 
be a eertain ſpuce cor vr eight yards in 
brèadeh ue the entitt tengthe ofuthiſtbre, 
made: perfectly ſeeure from all noxidus aid 
heterogeneous matter: Pherefort/the> nent 
inipore@nt dthetr wdllbhe e vonHidexatioi of a 
breeompoſto7o imorit en. 4d 
Df Si | giz 9362 100 lin anidzasz 
"Ab the Mines im the Hotchoufene Welbeck? 
have Bee de mArkAbly fruful and wigorous, 
Pan begdeade toveconimeyd the ſame ind 
of EHU meuld which E maler uſe ofitHere; 
vt e feUrtk pA Hf gardens mould N 
ſtrong lokfH⁰ I enetfeuntinef dic author 
türfufrem A paſture where the foi 
loam ; onefeurth def the ſwerpings 
ſcrapings of pavements and hard roads; one- 
eiglüth ef. Votten co and! ſtabte-yard dung 
mixed ; and one-eighth of vegetable mould 
frei reduced and decayed oak leaves! Dhiſe 
are the :Nverdl' and feſpectivs *propertions: 
The ſwarth thouldÞhbe laid en aivhgap;/ till 
the" gra * dere arid} 
9 = then 


5 — deen to conſtituto aa mals. 
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then turned over and broken with-a ſpade. 3 
let. it then be put to the other materials, and 
tlie hole. worked; together, till the: ſepatate 
parts become well _ mea mixed and; 
inconpernted. „ n : 100122 2ldg95Teetth, s 


iu S155? of bab ind 515 zn 811 ) 
If this/buſineſs vera tobe done previous to 
the building of your Hot : houſe, it would be 
adviſable to bring the above: reſerĩbed mate - 
rials: directly to the ſpot, and there to mix! 
and mingle them well aud ſufficiently together, 
by working them over in ther. af, 
trenching. I will not take up the reader's 

time in the explanation of any kind -of pro- 
cels- generally known: An the preſent caſe, 
therefore, it may ſuſſiee to ſay, at before 
the. Vines are planted; it will be perfecly ne · 
ceflary ihat: all the ingredients aboye-menti-, 
oned ſhauld he completely combined, and ſo 


0 sol 
24 Ion * 18 
50 2 uh 44 i 34115 STR IHN 4 1 Gall tiqo13! 


„Let us nan: brppale Ge compet-moeidite 
be ready upon the ſpos. There: det it be 
raiſed above the upper margin of the drain! 

adjoining -the front wall of the ſtove, -t9 the 
 thickne(s-iof- two feet and ſix inches The 
whole ſpace between the two drains muſt alſo. 
28 ö 3 de 
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be raiſed to rather above that level. As the 
preparing and finiſhing the ground in queſti- 
on leads to an important object, and as it 
ſhould- be covered with gravel, and lie in an 
undiſturhed ſtate for ſome time after it is 
planted, I am deſirous of being a little more 
explicit reſpecting the formation of ous 
W 15550 ITE ³ͤͥ231äi 1-219? 30, 20% 
90k ff Stel 18 270m 
1 wil enden that the floor has a 
fall or: deſcent of ſix or eight inchet, inclin- 
ing to tlie Southi; and here I wauld recom- 
mend, that the ſurface af the ground upon it 
ſnould, when finiſned, be reverſed; that is; 
that the part at ſome diſtance from the Hot- 
houſe ſnould be raiſed five or fix inches 
above the letel of the ground inumediately; 
_ adjoining the ſtove. The ground at each 
end ſhould alſo be brought to the ſame height. 
In ſhortz the ſurface of the whole ſhould 
have an eafy fall of two or three inches 
to a certain point, where a grate ſhould 
be fixed to take off the water that falls from 
the roof af the Hot-houſe. About the mid - 
dle of the front wall will be the moſt conves 
nient place for this purpoſe; as the ground 
at each end may be raiſed to have an eaſy 
* MEM The grate. mult he laid in a 
wth C 2 groove 
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groove cut two inches deep in à ſmooth 
Kone; and: a ſecond grote, one-inch andia 
half: deep muſt be cut round the former. 
The: intent of this latter gtoove is to receive 
ai board which muſt! be made to go ãnan,t 
fit ger y cloſe, ſo as ito: afford an oppottunity 
of floating the groundilin front occaſionally: 
But of this I ſhall have occaſion: d ſpeak 
more at large hereafter. The ſtone I here 
ſpeak uf muſt be laid immediately overt the 
drain; adjoining the :front wall:of therftove, 
and raiſdd about two feet three inches abque 
the top ofuthe faid drain The ground, a 
inches thick, muſt be laid perfectly even with 
the tap of the ſtond;: which is the central 
point for drawing off the water from the ſur · 

err e . 9703 £17 quiatofbs 
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Ihe ground Wobsde berhesde complete 
ſome monthꝭ before at is capped with. gravel, 
as it will ſettle very conſiderably; and, dur- 
ing the time of fettling,/bomds ſniouid be laid 
over: it for perſonstα wälk upbn ohen 
they areito:r give air to the Hot-hodſe Cc. 
Since, otherwiſe; the ground would h trod - 
den down /unequallyiby their going over it. 
Your — being now complete, by allow- 
_ e 2 ing 
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ing proper time to ſettle, let the whole of 
the ſurface be pointed over with a ſpade to 
tke depth of three or four inches; and at 
the ſame time add freſh compoſt to make 
up*the::deficiency of its ſettling. - Then tread 
it firm and rake it ſmooth, and lay the gravel 
about two inches thick upon every part, ex- 
cept the very places where the Vines are to 
be planted. Tread alſo the gravel and rake 
it ſmooth; after Which a light roller ſhould 
be run over it, and thus the whole buſineſs 
of the preparation will be finiſned. : How- 
ever, I ſhall juſt add, that if the gravel were 
made fine, and aſterwards diveſtad of the 
ſandy particles, which may eaſily be done by 
twice ſereening or ſifting, it would make the 
walk in the front of the Hot-houſe both 
neater and better; for when the gravel is of 
à ſandy nature, it is not only inclinable to 
grow ſoft-in a wet ſeaſon, but the ſmall par- 
ticles of it are alſo liable to be blown upon 
the roof of the Hothonle . in Arg. 2 | 
weather, Bees. 25 255 * 


- 
— . 


It may feem unneceſſary to obſerve, that 
as the depth of the mould adjoining the front 
wall of the ſtoye is two feet fix inches, and 
the depth at the South drain e foet fix 
inches, 
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inches, the whole will run at the medium 
depth of one yard : And as the breadth of 
the floor, eighteen feet, and the Vines ſtand- 
ing at three feet fix inches apart, the diſ- 
tance between the rafters, each plant will 
occupy,” at an average, a ſpace containing 
ſeven ſuperficial yards, and, ad 
many cubic yards of e wo 24 


Having thus gone through: with the prepa- 
ration of the ground where the ſoil and ſitu- 
ation are both unfavourable, I ſhall now en- 
deavour to give a few hints that may be 
uſeful, when either of theſe articles are dif- 
ferently and betrer irie. 5 


A garden, and nds tha Hat bouſa, 
is ſometimes ſo happily ſituated in regard to 
foil, that it ſeems, by nature, adapted to the 
growth of the Vine.“ The beſt ſoil, in my 
5 bre en 


7 | « The following extract Hon Vie, on this hie vil 
be deemed neither -unapplicable nor 9 to+ the 
candid reader : 


The nature of their ſev ral Gi now 1 
Their ſtrength, their colour, their fertility ;- 
4 And firſt for heath, and barren hilly ground, 
Where meagre * and flinty ſtones abound z | 
Where 
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apprehenſion, and indeed the ſoil in which I 
have kloun the Vine to proſper in the moſt 
ſuperlative degree without artificial aid, wa 
a kind of rich ſandy loam; intermized with 
thin beds of materials of jointed flate, or 
ſtone, ſo very ſoft in its nature as almaſt to 
be capable of being erumbled between the 


fingers. The roots of the Vine delight in 
theſe beds of loam. 115 18683 4 58 


1 have been — 5 in the above | 
ee on a ee that . of 
: ſoa 


Wider (oa ſoil all faccour ſeems to want, 
Yet this ſuffices the Palladian-plant, © 
 Undoubred figns of ſuch a fgil are found.) 
Tor here wild oliye-ſhoots oferſpread the ground, . . 
And heaps of berries ſtrew the fields around. : 
But where the ſoil, with fat'ning moiſture ld, 
Is cloth with graſs; and fruitful to be till'd ; 
Such a in chearful vales we view from hig 
Which dripping rocks with rolling ſtreams ſupply, 
And feed with quze; where riſing hillocks run | 
In length, and open to the Southern ſun; 
Where fern ſucceeds, ungrateful to the plough, 
That gentle ground to gen' rous grapes allo). 
Strong ſtocks of Vines it will in time produce, 8 
And overflow the vats with friendly juice; 
Such as our prieſts in golden goblets pour x 3 
To gods, the givers of the chearful hour, 2 
PDryden's Fig. Georg. il, 5 
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ſuch: kindly | mitevials. may ſométimes be 
found;'and whenever itt happens I would, 
byrallh means, recommend à plentiful iufe of 
fuch ſoit in preferenck tb any other, ànd eſ- 
peciallyſfor the part below; fon even in tlie 
former caſe of the unfriendly ſoil, the Vines 
wduld poſſibly ſucceed ſtilli betteriowath a 
layer of this ſort bauen: h- nnn. 


and bottom for. L 20 oy '3 


Wei either à Pine ad Wine Ststeg dr a 
Vintry; are intended to be made; und the 
foil happens to be ſuch as has been deſcribed, 
or ſimilar to it, and eſpecially if the bottom 
be a dry bed. of. .{trong gravel, a. kind of 
ſlate ſtone, or or rocky, an artificial floor in 
either caſe will be unneceffury, ſinee the pine 
pits need not then be funk below che natural 
ſoil, as in the common, method, put "raiſed 
above it. The ground on the out-fide of the 
building muſt; afterwards be brought. up to a 
convenient level, and it will then form a 
kind of terras or baſtion.” By this met the 
roots of the Vine Will be benefited.” in a dou- 
ble reſpect, both bytan additional ſoil; and 
by having the natural one for its bottom or | 
floor. e | e l oy No ban 
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Iii do mot in all eaſes recommend the va- 
rious proportions exactly, for making the 
foregoing compoſt, but would: adviſe, never- 
theleſs, that each be. waried in a greater or 
leſs degree, according to its quality Nay, 
it ſometimes may be found neceſſary to ſub- 
ſtitute à foil ſtill different from either of the 
foregoing. As when, for inſtance, 4 garden 
foit happens to be ich, ſtrong and inclin- 
able to clay, and when a ſandy loam can- 
not- conveniently be had; for in ſuchꝭ a eaſe, 
common” ſand, or rather the reduced ſwarth 
or turf from a ſandy ſoil, although poor in 


its nature, wille not only correct, hut greatiy 
improve it, by opening its pores,- and render- 


ing it light, and thereby making the paſſage 
more eaſy for the progreſs of the roots of the 


Vine. It appears a contradiction in terms, I 
confeſs, to ſay that a good ſoil will admit of 
being improved by a mixture with a bad one, 
but yet o it is; ſince although you may con- 
ceive the primogenial Toll. to be ſufficiently 
1 a f. Proper for the « purpoſe, it is never 

ads; 


5 md a > 
** . of the a was a lng 
peculiar to the grimogenial ſoil, (by whieh I mean the ori- 
nn. nnn after the flood) for that was 
: . ET ot « boy Sou 3 N v * ' 1 


14 


8 
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theleſs; evinced by experience, that it will 
admit of improvement, and will be much be- 
\nefited by having the various ſoils: above- 
mentioned TI n and wen WR 
together. | 


As the i d: from Jeng 
leaves, which I juſt mentioned above, can- 
not always be obtained, by reaſon that the 
leaves require to lie two years before they 
become ſufficiently putrid and reduced; 
it therefore may ſometimes be neceſſary 
to ſubſtitute ſome other ingredient in lieu 
of this part of the compoſt; wherefore 
it may not be inexpedient n out r 
proper ſuccedanca. 12478 | 


— 


* ak. 
” 
ws \ 
— * * 
- * 


ſo tempered as to be more luxuriant than it could ever be 
afterwards ; and, therefore, as that rich and proper tem- 
perament was ſpent, ſo by degrees it grew leſs fertile. 
«© The fruits of the earth were, at firſt, ſpontaneous, and 
the ground, without being torn and tormented, fatisfied 
the wants and deſires of man. When nature was freſh 
and full, all things flowed from her more eaſily and more 
pure, like the firſt running of the grape, or of the honey- 
comb; but now ſhe muſt be preſſed and ſqueezed, and her 
productions taſte more of the earth and bitterneſs.” — 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth, vol. i. page 225. 
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Rotten wood reduced to a fine mould, 
ſuch as is often found under faggot ſtacks 3 
the ſcraping of the ground in old woods, 
where the trees grow thick together; mould 
out of hollow trees, and ſaw. duſt, reduced 
to a fine mould, provided it be not from 
wood of a reſinous kind, are, in part, of a 
ſimilar nature with vegetable mould from 
decayed leaves, but are neither ſo rich nor 
powerful, becauſe the vegetable mould re- 
ceives a power by its fermentation, as I have 
obſeryed in the ſection on the uſe of * 
n * 


It is ; very kN that 7 okay are various 
other kinds of manure, that may be intro- 
dyced into a compoſt ſuitable for the Vine, 
with as much effect as the former; as blood; 
the offal of animals, or ſhambles manure, 
horn ſhavings, old rags, hair, ſhavings of 
leather, 4 and bone duſt. This laſt is exceed- 
ingly proper, as at the ſame time that it gives 
a lightneſs to the ſoil, it contributes to its 
fertility. I may alſo add to the former, the 
dung of deer and ſheep, as likewiſe human 
ordure. But pleaſe to obſerve, that many, 
if not all, of the above recited manures, 
will require time to meliorate, before they 
can 
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can be introduced and incorporated with -the 
other parts of the compoſt; wherefore being 
collected, and mixed” with garden mould, 
they may be thrown up in an heap, in any 
convenient place of your garden. A winter's 
expoſure, with frequent turning over during 
that period, eſpecially in froſty weather, 
ſerves wonderfully to meliorate and haſten 
their diſſolution. The influence of à ſum- 
mer's ſun will not be leſs beneficial, by ex- 
haling their crude particles, and, by fweeten- 
ing the parts, preparing them the more im- 
mediately for vegetation.——Having recom- 
mended ſo large a proportion of the dirt, 

or ſcrapings, of hard roads and pavements, 
to enter into the vineal compoſt, it may not 
be improper to bring this en "again 
2 conſideration. 485 


The duſt, or dirt, from roads, — prin- 
cCipally of the following particulars * "Firſt, the 
ſoil of the vicinity; ſecondly, the dung and 
urine of horſes and other animals; and 
thirdly, the materials of the road' itſelf when 
pulverized. Various other matter may be 
brought by winds, and by other means, but 
the foregoing may be deemed the principal. 
'The firſt of the above articles is brought to 

roads 
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roads by the wheels of carriages, and che 
legs of horſes and other animals; the laſt is 
the worſt part of the materials, as the duſt 
and fcrapings from toads; made and mended 
with ſoft ſtone tliat grinds faſt away, is much 
inferior in its vegetating quality to that which 
is collected froni hard roads. Oni the whole, 
however, this ingredient of compoſt from the 
roads is unqueſtionahly in general of a fer- 
to the dung, urine; and other rich materials 
of which it is compoſedʒ and, in part, to a 
kind of magnetic power, impreſſed upon it 
by a and its 1 n 
tion. 
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niable, that, amongſt the aa aids, wherein ſters. 


180 12 


coratlon bas 0 hand) hat "of pulxerizing e ek by 
contuſion, "and breaking git with, a low kf le, | is, of 4 


mirable offetl to CY: x for the 7 ' reception of all the na- 
tural impregrations. For. the earth, . elpecially | if freſh, 


has A x certain magnetiſm it in it, "by which i it attraQs the alt, 
power, or, virtue, {all it either). which | gives it life. a 


— — >» bo 


Take of the moſt barren earth you, can .find, drained, if vo 


it to a "fine powder, (which | may be done, even in io large 
8 by a rude engine, leuing fall a kind of. ham- * 


mer, 
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The nature of this road-earth ought to be 
duly conſidered when uſed with the Vine- 
compoſt; and its proportion adjuſted accord - 
ing to its quality. In a ſandy country it will 
naturally abound with particles of ſand, and 
long and continued rains will, of courſe, 
waſh. away its beſt parts. High winds too, in 
dry weather, will as certainly deprive it of 
its lighteſt and fineſt parts, eſpecially when 
roads lie on eminences, or enjoy an open ex- 
poſure. Thoſe: materials, therefore, from: 
prep are $a Rs which are 
* 8 3:92 ne 
irrige denne - C35. EILG QOore! | 


4.4 i# < - 


n ee 2: he e n 
verized earth, and for the time inceſſantly agitated, be ex- 
poſed, for a ſummer and winter, to the viciſfitudes and 
changes of the ſeaſons, and influences of heaven. By 
this labour and reſt from vegetation, . you will find it will 
have obtained ſuch a generous and maſculine pregnancy, 
within that period, as to make good your higheſt expecta- 
tions; and to this belongs Sir. F Hugh Plart's contrition or 
philoſophical grinding of earth, which upon this. .expoſure 4 
alone, without manure or ſoil, after the like revolution of 
time, will, as he affirms, be able to receive an exotic 
plant from the fartheſt Indies; and. cauſe all vegetables to 
proſper i in the moſt exalted degree ; and to bear their 
fruit as kindly with us as they doi in their natural climates.” 
For a further account of this curious and important ſub- 
ject, ſee page 27 of the laſt edition of rein 5 Terra, 
with Notes by Dr. Hunter. | , 
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produbed from an incloſed track in; à low 
tuation: Pavements, however, arid hard 
roads, produce the beſt fulture of all. This 
compoſt is much better when collected in a 
moderate dry ſtate, than when it is very wet 
or duſty:*- If ſcraped off the road in à wet 
and ſoft ſtate, when it is become dry it will 
require ache to bring it to a proper condi- 
tio. When thus — beſt 
way öf recovering it is to give it *. 
ne in hard froſty TT FER 
Wal Tir9o6bs 257 Bos wv it 36 of 2 9 eit mt 
The duſt and ferupings of roads are not 
ay proper for Vines; but alſo Hes, with 


ah in generaly, and [being mix nixed in 
h 10 Fes af Sbα⁰οννοον Won 

ee r er e „ 07 
ö £9914 6/4836 7dmen enfi:; 
ln Mine kinds of heey of Ey Ble, Semen vin 
found diffifult to "ger "ſets" of either he Wilfow br White 
Thorn to 'Rrike root, though it was obferved; that the ſeß 
plants of both, that chanted to take, generally gte w re⸗ 


| markably lux uriant afterwards, aud were ve [Surable- - g 


Tr is probable, that ſuck foils greatly Aud" rice" with 
ſulphurous or an untdous quality, 15 d orerpower 


the plants when newly ſet. ei Yo Som 


The ſerapings of roads, aud. the dirt 4 .— 
found: to be e in n Mb AR : 
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equal: proportion with:vegetable mould from 
decayed: leaves, make an excellent an en 
for moſt kinds of eee eee. 


72 0h * 
8 8 2 1 4 2 15 7 4 


: After, ha DN ying, ſpecified various "Kinds, of 
wandere ths, a are known. to be friendly ta 
the. Vines, it, may not: be. improper to mens 
tion. doine others that, ſeem to be hurtful 
and i in immieal Mer 925 PAM, op ali 
Ig" ff ig 0 77 5 Boe 
eee TROY EST: HEE en IAU? 
In ſome parts of the Iſle of Ely, e er 
and meiſt coat, it is now become a general ꝓraſſice to 
D Wearch. many miles for; this purpole, . At the 


s of this ſubſtance Is pu 
e a 5 LP 2 uantity fuſt "ſufficient to keep ne 


natumb ſoil mo — the bark of the plant, is _— 
to be quite adequate to the purpoſe. By this mode of 
practice, numbers of willow trees are raiſed with the great- 
eſt cenainty and ;fipe. white thory_hedge-rows now form 
and furniſh. he boundaries of thaſe incloſures, whichs for 
weng, were goly ſeparated by ditches, to the great bene- 
fit, as.well ps, obament, of che. country. ic A. a 23 a5!4 


My ben eyes have been witnelles er We dbüle Gd 


and important, fact ; and I hape a brother, who, at this 


day, occupies, a farm 9 Nig 83 
mode of practice. | Atv, 


2% And here che nature of the land On _ 
conſidered," for we ſhould:endeayoury'by all means, to de- 
wh, as far 4 as we are able, the quality predominant, both 

of 
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pigeon and hen's dung, would all, I think, 
be too hot for the root of the Vine. Theſe, 
if you pleaſe to conſider, are. manures that 
come immediately into action; and, there- 
fore, are more properly calculated for top- 
dreſſing, and to enliven the ſurface, than to 
be buried at the roots in the ground below. 
Pond-mud and moor- earth would probably, 
on the contrary, be too cold for that pur- 
poſe; and the latter, perhaps, be liable to 
canker the roots of the Vine; and therefore; 
on that account, had better be omitted. 
Theſe auxiliaries would, doubtleſs, be very 
proper for gardens, planted on a ſandy ſoil; 
and mixed, as we will ſuppoſe, with the 
common ſoil of the quarters that produce 
crops of vegetables for eulinary uſe. Stable- 
yard dung would be too ſpirituous, hot, and 
fiery, were it to be introduced into the com- 
* Din. | = poll 

| 7 «+ Mey 

of the earth we' ſhould improve, and PA 


ply, and not throw them . promiſcuouſly upon every thing, 
without conſidering of what temper and conſtitution they 
be, for grounds are as nice as our bodies, and as obnoxi- 
ous to infirmities upon every defect and "exceſs; and, 
therefore, it requires {kill and no little ſtudy to be able 
rightly to marſhal this materia medica (as L may call it) of 
compoſts, the virtue of which does ſometimes, He: "iy 
hidden.“ | 


Evelyn . ras p. 54. ; 
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poſt, before its heat was thoroughly abated ; 
end, I fear, it would be Hable, by its ſinking, 
to cauſe the border to fettle too much after 
the gravel was laid upon it. 


I am fally perſuaded that the Vine 1s fre- 
quently injured by the common cuſtom of 
putting improper dung into the borders, for 
dung ſhould not be permitted to approach 
the roots, till it be perfectly reduced to a 
| kind of black mould. ſoc 


Lime will, it is ſaid, lend a friendly aid 
to the Vine; and, indeed, it is poſſible that 
ſome kinds of lime may pofleſs that uſeful 
quality, for lime differs as much in its 
nature as land does. Lime made of the 
peak ſtone is of a rich and mild quality, and 
is uſed, with the greateſt ſucceſs, as a top- 
dreſſing for graſs-lands, and its good effects 
are very laſting ; indeed, it is afferted, that 
land will be benefited by a coat of this lime 
for the ſpace of eighteen or twenty years. 
This ſpecies of lime might, in all probability, 
be of great ſervice, if admitted into the 
Vine-compoſt ; but I am perſuaded that there 
is ſomething too powerful, if not pernicious, 
in lime of a different quality; and that 

Vines 
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Vines are greatly injured by the common 
practice of laying lime-rubbiſh for the 
bottom floor in the preparation of the 
ground; this floor being intended to give a 
check to, but not to injure the roots of the 
tree. On this account it would be prudent 

to diſcard the uſe of it in this mode of appli- 

cation. | 

Having thus duly conſidered the various 
ſoils, manures, and compoſt, and ſhewn 
which are the moſt ſalutary for the Vine, 
and which ought to be omitted ; and -having 
given ſuch directions, as, I am willing to 
hope, will be found ample and ſufficient to- 
enable a perſon to proceed with fair hopes of 
ſucceſs, in moſt ſoils or fituations : I ſhall 
now proceed to lay down and defcribe the 
moſt eligible method of raiſing Vine-plants. 
And here I am extremely happy in having 
ſomething, not leſs important than new, to 
communicate on this ſubjeQ ; indeed I ſhould 
be extremely reluctant to offer any method, 
different from the general mode of practice, 
merely on account of its novelty; but no- 
velty, when attended by ſuperior excellence, 
is, certainly, a great recommendation. 


D 2 5 The 
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The Vine admits of being propagated Va- 
rious' ways: Firſt, by feeds; ſecondly, by 
layers; and, thirdly, by cuttings.— This 
tree can alſo readily be n ag Law 
ng and Ye pang 5 761 

Tre e 22 > 10 

The Vine may NY iy dera by 
ſeed ; for ſeed, carefully preſerved through 
the «ihr, riſes very freely, and eſpecially 
from the ſeed of grapes brought to early ma- 
turity. "> D198 Wo: 

This, undoubtedly, is the only way to ob- 
tain new kinds of grapes; but, nevertheleſs, 
it is little practiſed, partly on account of the 
diſtant proſpect and length of time, and 
partly from the hazard of obtaining better 
kinds than the original grapes from whence 
the ſeeds were taken. The proſpect, how- 
ever, is not ſo diſtant as many perſons may 
imagine; for a ſeedling Vine, judiciouſly 
managed, will produce fruit the third or 
fourth year; and as to the doubtfulneſs of 
obtaining better ſorts of grapes than the ori- 


-  ginal it certainly will be dut too well found- 


ed, ſhould you make your experiment with 
ſeed indiſcriminately ſaved; but when' proper 
care and attention is had to the ſeed you ſow, 
. 4 DN Ta. 
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the proſpect will wear _—_— —— 
aſpect, and the very beſt ſpecies SO 
n * _ 1 ay; ve 

5 4: U 
When Vines are intended t be raiſed. 
from ſeed. in hopes of procuring new kinds 
of grapes, that deſign ought ever to be kept 
in view. In Hot-houſes, where various ſorts. 
of Vines are trained, it is an eaſy matter to 
bring the branches of two different kinds 
together, and it may be beſt done at the 
time of pruning, As ſoon as the Vines ſhew 
their fruit, the "young branches of each 
ſhould be ſo brought together, that the 
bunches of two different kinds, in the ſame 
ſtate of maturity, may admit of being en- 
wined whereby the two bunches being 

in flower at the ſame inſtant, and the parts 
of fructification brought together, there will, 
undoubtedly, be a mutual impregnation, 
from which it may reaſonably. be expected, 
that new and og binds . Link will 
be OY 


| Gras; aged PR, ſhould de had in 
reſpect of the ſorts. intended to be brought 
together, and the advantages to be gained by 
this n ſhould be duly conſidered. 
| They 
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They are principally the following: Firſt, a 
ſuperiority in fize, both in the bunch and tie 
berry ; ſecondly a ſapetior excellency in fla. 
vour, and a delicacy in the ſkin and fleſh of 
the fruit. The form of the bunch, and the 
length of the foot-ſtalk of the fruit, are alſo 
valuable objects, and ought to be conſidered: 
as advantages, cloſe-growinig grapes, which 
always have ſhort foor-ſtalks, ber Wer 
to _ 8 9 N 


The advantages” to 1 8 by this 
method of proceeding being thus ſhewn und 
diſplayed, I ſhall beg leave to make à few 6b- 
ſervations on the manner of reducing it into 
praQtice. And the hints once given, it will 
be at the option of perſons of taſte and 


genius to run the parallel en to their 
own fancies. ö 


All t the five PE”: of Fronts grapes: are 
proper to add an excelleticy of flavour do 
other kinds; but there is a ſuperiot richneſs 
in the black, blue, and red Frontinacs, and 
they do not partake ſo much of the ſtrong 
muſcat flavour as the 4white and grizzly do. 
But it muſt be conſidered, that the b/ue Fron- 
tinac grows clole upon the bunch, and, 


therefore, 
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therefore, is only proper to be coupled with 
the: looſe-growing. kinds that have long foot- 
{talks The white Muſcat of Alexandria 
produces large looſe-growing bunches, and 
the berries being very large and well flavour- 
ed, it muſt be a proper kind to be joined with 
many other ſorts. There is a peculiar deli- | 
cacy in the fleſh of the white Sweetzwater : 
It is alſo a remarkably thin-xinn'd grape, 
with large berries ; conſequently it is a pro- 
per kind to couple with various ſorts that are 
ſmall and leſs delicate. Were the red Fron. 
tinac and white Sweetwater wedded together, 
their union would, probably, produce a very 
valuable fort, as there would be a good 
chance of its being both large and delicate, 
and well-flavoured. The Syrian Vine is only 
admired for producing moſt aſtoniſhingly 
large bunches,* and, therefore, I would not 

adviſe 


i This is fappaſed to be the fort of grape alluded to 
Numbers xiii. 23. as it ſometimes produces bunches f 
eight or ten pounds weight and upwards. In the year 
1781, a bunch was produced at Welbeck that weighed 19 
pounds and an half. It was preſented by his Grace the 
Duke of Portland to the late Marquis of Rockiogham, 
and was conveyed to Wentworth-Houſe (a diſtance of 
more than 20 miles) 7 four labourers wha carried it ſuſ- 


pended 
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adviſe the joining this coarſe ſort to any other 
except the following, as in all likelihood the 
offspring would only produce bunches much 

3: leſs 


pended on a ſtaff, in pairs, by turns. Its greateſt Gameter, 
when banging in its natural poſition, was 10 inches and an 
half; its circumference four feet * an MEE wy its 
length 12 inches three quarters. 


The following curious and i important note on this extra- 
ordinary bunch was written at that time by my much- 
eſteemed and learned friend the Rev. Samuel Pegge of 
Whittington, by whoſe permiſhon it is here inſerted : _. - 


« Our fruits, as well as our animals, are always found 
t ſomewhere in a natural ſtate, and ſa we tead of 
& wild grapes in Syria, {ſaiah v. 4. including Paleſ- 
< tine, or the land of Canaan in Syria, as we are au- 
6 thorized to do. 5 


c The Vine, however, bon became a an ed of i im- 
t provement and cultivation, ſince Noah, after the 
6 Flood, planted a Vineyard, Gen. ix. 20. and from 
te thence ſuppoſed, by ſeveral learned men, to be the 
4 Bacchus of the Greeks and Janus of the Lartins z 
< the name of this latter being derived from an orien- 

tal word, ſignifying wine. © 

« This part of the world produced, W YA 
« large grapes and large bunches; for when the 
„Twelve Spies were ſent by Moſes, then in the 
«« Deſert or Wilderneſs, to view and reconnoitre the 
“Southern parts of the land of Canaan, they came 
** unto the brook of Eſhcol, and cut down from 

I * thence 
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leſs ponderous. But the white Muſcat of 
Alexandria having large berries and longer 
foot-ſtalks, there would be a probability of 


producing 


& thence a branch with one cluſter of grapes, and 
10 they bare it between two upon a ſtaff, Numb. xii. 
* 23, How large the branch, cut with the cluſter, 
„ might be, is not known; and, perhaps, this mode 


of carrying might be owing, not ſo much to the 


« weight of the branch and its cluſter, (ſince one 
% man- could very well carry both, though they 


„ ſhould weigh 40 or 50 lb.) as that the cluſter 
a being to be exhibited, and ſhewn to the people on 


6 


te their return, it was neceſſary to preſerve the fruit 
« fair, whole, and unbruiſed: However, it is to be 
c preſumed, that the cluſter was ſingularly large and 


- ** fine, the tenor of the 0! . implying 


* 2 


10 that, 


But as to os of the bunches in this quarter 
* of the world, Strabo, who lived in the reign of 
« Auguſtus, teſtifies, that the Vines in Margiana 
* and other places were ſo. big, that two men 
* could | ſcarcely compaſs them with their arms, 


and that they produced bunches of grapes #wo 


* cubits or a yard long, which is more than a foot 
longer than that vaſt bunch produced by his Grace 


the Duke of Portland at Welbeck. 


% We. ſhould, probably, have heard more of the en- 


« ormous cluſters of grapes growing in theſe Eaſtern 
*« parts, if the country, eyer ſince the ſeventh cen- 


20 tury, when Abubeker over-ran it, had not been 


6 in the hands of the Saracens, who, -being Moham- 
« medans, 


58 
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producing a kind between this and the Syrian 
Grape that would exceed the original parents. 
both in ſize and flavour. Although the 


black 


« medans, were not 1 the uſe of wine, = 
« conſequently, would entirely neglect the manage- 


1 ment and culture of the Vine. 


But though the Mohammedans of Syria did not pro- 


, pagate the Vine, nor drank any wine but by ſtealth 
«© and treſpaſs, yet there were always ſome Chriftians 
« mixed amongſt them, who took care to cultivate 


the tree for their own uſe, though they made not its 
4 juice an article of merchandize or of exportation; 


c and their cluſters of grapes were often, no doubt, 
* of the very largeſt ſize and dimenſions. This may 
«be inferred from what we find in Huetius, that 
5 Crete, Chios, and other Iſlands in the Archipela- 
1 go, afford bunches of grapes of 10 pounds weight; 
« ſometimes of 36, yea of 40 pounds z* far exceed. 
&« ing the Duke of Portland's bunch, 


«« But ſtill it is a moſt extraordinary Phznomenon in 


tc this country, that a Vine, though of the Syrian 
« kind, ſhould, by care and judgment, and proper 
& cultivation, be made to produce a cluſter of 19 


pounds and an half; and it redounds much to the 


IWhittington, Od. 10, 178 1. 


% honour both of his Grace and Mr. Speechly, 
4% whoſe admirable ſkill in his profeſſion is otherwiſe 
« ſo well known to the public.” 


SAMUEL PEGGE. 
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black Hamburgh is a- thick-ſkinn'd. grape, 


with coarſe fleſh; yet it has many good pro- 
perties : It is a fine vigorous growing Vine, 
that will ſtand forcing, and is a very plenti- 
ful bearer. The bunches too are generally 
large, and furniſhed with well-ſized berries, 
of a tolerable flavour. Theſe again having 
long foot-ſtalks, do not want much thinning ; 
and, therefore, are not liable to decay, as is 
the caſe with moſt cloſe- growing kinds. If 
this ſort were to be coupled either with the 
cohite Frontinac or Sweetwater, there is great 
reaſon to ſuppoſe-that the Een would be 
an We kind. 1 5 | 


The following kinds alſo admit af: a inet 
on with great proptiety; ' viz; The black 
Damaſcus, and griazly Frontinac—the flame- 
coloured Tokay and red Fruntinac the white 
Muſcat of Alexandria and white Sweetwater — 
the black Frontinac and white Muſcadine— 
the St. Peter's Grape and white Muſcat of 
Alexandria.—It is probable that ſome of the 
| foregoing advantages may be gained by an 
alliance between various other kinds; but I 
ſhall forbear to recite any further examples, 
enough having already been ſaid on this ſub- 
je& to ſtimulate perſons of taſte and curioſity, 

5 to 
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to purſue an amuſement that, one may ven- 
ture ta pronounce, will contribute both to 
em . and — 2171 

It is evident has the td very enfin 
variety of valuable kinds of grapes have been 
obtained from ſeed, either ſown by hand and 
raiſed with care, or from ſeed accidentally 
let fall by birds, or by other chances, whilſt 
the . 1 * their wild ſtate. 


FP ſhall g0 ſo fora on \this 5 as to au- 
gurate, that the beſt ſorts of grapes hitherto 
known, will, at ſome future day, be eſteem- 
ed only as ſecondary or inferior kinds. 
Since we know that the collection of gooſber- 
ries have been improved by ſeed, within the 
ſpace of a few years, to a moſt aſtoniſhing 
degree, ſurely, with the ſame care, attention, 
and. public me 3 as much may be 

e 


* In Lancaſhire, and ſome of the adjacent counties, 
public annual Meetings are eſtabliſhed and held for the en- 
couragement of increaſing the variety of gooſberries, and 
premiums are annually given to perſons that produce the 
beſt new kinds. The acquiſition of the many new and 
valuable kinds of this  Jpecies of fruit, which have lately 
been obtained from ſeed, may, in a great meaſure, be at- 

tribured 
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done in the liſt of Vines. This I can aver, 
that the method of raiſing ſeedling plants is 
neither uncertain nor difficult, as ſeed from 
grapes, perfectly ripe, will vegetate with the 
utmoſt facility and certainty. In this place it 
will be neceffary to obſerve, that the bunches 
entwined together ſhould be ſeparated as ſoon 
as the farina has fallen; and the grapes begin to 
ſwell, as the important parts of fructification 
have then performed the office for which 
nature intended them, viz. the propagation 
and increaſe of the an- 


The grapes for ſeed ſhould be nahi to 
remain on the plant till they are perfectly 
ripe, as the ſeed is not till. then quite matured, 
when it generally is of a very dark-brown 
colour. As ſoon as the ſeed is taken from 


tributed to this public incitement. The conſequence is 
evident, that a ſimilar eſtabliſhment for the increaſing the 
varieties of grapes, would, undoubtedly, be crowned with 
equal ſucceſs, If ſuch a plan as here propoſed were eſta- 
bliſhed in various parts of the kingdom, and public notice 
given thereof, it would certainly excite the admirers of this 
elegant branch of gardening to exert themſelyes on the oc- 
caſion. Let but the project be begun and tried, and, I 
am perſuaded, that the ſucceſs it would be crowned with, 
would ſoon make it a ufkionable recreation. 
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the pulp, or fleſh, of the grape, it ſhould be 
laid on a ſheet of paper, or the like, in ſome 
airy, but ſhady place, to dry, and then care- 
fully preſerved till ſpring. If, however, the 
ſeed were to be immediately ſown, and the 
pots kept in the Hot-houſe, and moderate 
waterings given them during the winter, the 
plants would riſe and come up in the ſpring : 
But the great diſadvantage attending this me- 
thod is, that the plants would be liable to 
come forward too early, and, of courſa, 
come weak. For although the ſeed would 
lie dormant during the winter, notwithſtand- 
ing the artificial warmth of the Hot-houſe, 
yet as ſoon as the days began to increaſe, 
and the ſun to regain his force, the genial 
warmth of his rays will ſoon, and, perhaps, 
too ſoon bring them up. It will, therefore, 
I-think, be the moſt eligible to ſow the ſeeds 
about the end of February, or the beginning 
of March.! For this purpoſe, let ſmall pots 

be 


I The beginning of March ſeems to be the moſt proper 
ſeaſon for ſowing the ſeeds of plants in a Hot-houſe. In 
the ſpring it is cuſtomary to raiſe a ſucceſhon of crops of 
Kidney-beans in moſt Hot-houſes, which are generally 
ſown at intervals of 10 or 12 days, from the middle of 

* | December 
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de filled with very light, rich, ſandy mould; 


into each pot put eight or ten ſeeds; lay 
them at regular diſtances, and preſs them 


into the mould with your finger to the depth 
of half an inch; then fill up the holes, and 
make the ſurface of the mould ſmooth and 


even. 


The pots ſhould be plunged either in the 
tan- bed in the Hot-houſe, or in a temperate 
hot-bed, for a moderate warmth will, at that 
ſeaſon of the year, ſoon cauſe the ſeed to ve- 
getate. As ſoon as the plants appear, they 
will require, from time to time, gentle 


ſprinklings 


December to the beginning of May. I have conſtantly 
obſerved à very diſtinguiſhable difference in every crop, 
till the beginning of March; each crop coming better, and 
growing more robuſt and vigorous than the preceding one. 
But, after the vernal equinox, the caſe alters, and the 
crops then come more weak, the plants growing tall, 
lender, and long - jointed. 


I take it for granted, that the health, ſtrength, vigour, 
and longevity of a plant, (perhaps, too, the ſame may 
be ſaid of man) depends greatly on its good beginning. 
This remark may be, deemed worthy the farmer's obſerva- 
tion, as it will ſhew the importance and neceſſity of 
fixing upon a proper ſeed- time. 


As 
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ſprinklings of water, but this muſt be given 
them very ſparingly, eſpecially during the 
time they remain in that ſtate ; and ſhould 
the weather prove either gloomy or rainy at 
that juncture, let the water be entirely 
omitted. - 


When the plants have ſo far advanced as 
to have three or four joints apiece, they 
muſt be carefully ſhaked out and planted 
each in a ſeparate pot, filled with the ſame 
kind of mould as was before recom- 
- mended, * 
| The 


As the ſun's annual courſe is always the ſame, it ne- 
ceſſarily follows, that the ſeaſons of a Hot-houſe, where 
the air is confined, muſt be nearly ſo too. But in the 
open air the caſe is very different, and we find, by expe- 
rience, that there are many weeks difference in vegetation, 
according to the lateneſs and forwardneſs of the ſpring. ' 
Hence no fixed time can, with propriety, be aſcertained - 
for ſowing the ſpring corn and graſs ſeeds, but nature's 
ſigns will be the farmer's ſureſt guide. The leafing of 
trees, the ſtate of the ground, and the weather, will, if 
well obſerved, afford the beſt directions to the farmer in 
this important buſineſs, 


There are certain critical ſeaſons in the ſpring, when all 
nature ſeems combined to promote vegetation ; when the 
very air is big with impregnation, and the earth wells, 8 as 
wiſhing for the deſcending ſhower. 
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The greateſt care will be required in the 
performance of the above operation, as it 
will be deneficial to preſerve as much of 
the roots as poſſible. When the plants again 
are placed in the tan, or the hot-· bed, a. gen- 
tle fprinkling of water ſhould be given them; 
and from thenceforward they may be treated 
exactly in the ſame manner as will be re- 
commended N * e n 4 


I ſhall go on, therefore, to obſerve, that 
it would not be prudent to furniſh a wall, or 
any part of a Hot-houſe, with ſeedling Vines 
in their untried ſtate, or before they have 


produced fruit. For although the proſpect 
of obtaining good kinds from ſeed ſaved in 
a Hot-houſe, be more promiſing and . cer- 
tain than that of getting them from ſeed of 
grapes in vine countries, (becauſe there, 
when the Vines flower, the very air is im- 
pregnated with the farina of the grapes of 
the vine- yard, which are, generally, of ſorts 
only eſteemed for making wine, but, in a 
Hot- houſe, the beſt- eating grapes are only 
planted,) yet many of the new kinds from 
ſeed will prove to be worſe ſorts than the 
originals from which the ſeed was faved. 


E A ſpecimen, 
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A ſpecimen, therefore, of the fruit, ſhould 
be obtained from cach plant, be tried and 
taſted, before it is permitted to be planted 
againſt the walls, or preferted into the Hot: 
houſe. Heuce you: ſee it will be proper to 
keep the plants until they are thret or: fout- 
years old, before you diſpoſe of them either 
on the wall-- or in the Hot houſe; and then, 
if they be managed at will, be hereafter di- 
rected, they will produce the fruit you like 
and approve, and with the greateſt cer- 
tainty. 18140 221 aun Hard 


raiſing the Vine from ſeed, I ſhall nest beg 
leave to ſuggeſt a few hints on the ſubject of 
the euſtomary method of propagating: this 
plant, and ſhall afterwards: endeavour to lay 
down à new. and improved method bes —_ 
vine plants by cyttingſs | | 
Tha general method, et paladin: = 
Vine is, eicher by layers: or cuttings. The 
Vinel is. a free, ſtriking plant, therefore young 
ans may he me" each 0 A 204 


1 


12 os 2 


17 . 
* 
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- When. the Vine is intended to be propa- 
gated by a layer, a ſhoot that will eaſdy bend 
to the ground is generally choſen for the pur- 
poſe. After making the ground light 
faſtened by a ſmall hooked ſtick at about fix 
inches. below its ſurface. If a light freſh 
ſoil, 'with a mixture-of pond mud, were well 
cloſed* about the Wane the layer, it will 
Rear its Rnikings: 


The ground ſhould be well 84 to the 
layer; the ſurface ſhould be made ſmooth, 
and formed into a kind of baſon, after which 
a little very rotten dung muſt be laid therein 
in the manner of mukhidg. 


The jor will trike freely, either with or 
without an inciſion being made at the bot- 
tom; early ſpring, before the riſing of the 
ſap, is the moſt eligible ſeaſon for the per- 
formance of this buſineſs, becauſe the ſhoot 
would be liable to bleed at the wounded part, 
as ſoon as the lap begins to riſe. 


His W if che mak prove dry, 
frequent waterings ſhould be given, for it is 
E 2 abſolutely 
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abſolutely neceſſary to keep the ground in a 
moiſt ſtate during chat period. The new 
plant will aequire ſufficient roots in tlie courſe 
of the ſummer, to admit of its being taken 
off from the mother plant in the autumn, 

and this ſhould be done as ſoon as the leaf 
has fallen. Great care muſt be taken to pre- 
ſerve the roots of the new plant uninjured 
through the ſucceeding winter, therefore it 
will be proper to keep the plant during chat 
ſeaſon, in a guarded ſituation, where it 
may be well ſecured and protected from 
froſt, as its future ſucceſs, in a great mea- 
ſure, depends on the ee of 1 its firſt 
Ubres or roots. 

Vines are ſometimes laid in pots with great 
ga advantage. ' The moſt eligible method of 
performing the operation is, by conducting 
the ſhoot through the hole at the bottom of 
the pot, and by making an inciſion about bx 
inches below the ſurface. 


When a layer is taken 158 a ſtrong fruit · 
ful branch, and laid in a large pot, filled 
with proper compoſt, which muſt be dene 
With —_ care and caution, it will ' ſome- 

, times 
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times come immediately into dearing, Indeed, 
this is the principal advantage that acerues 
from this mode of practice; for Vine plants, 


raiſed; by layers are Much inferior to plants 
raiſed by ee eee 
vigor and: durability. 2291 Sof 725 
. $936919 TI 2072777 221 ene e 
Ohe afual method of propagating the Vine 
dy cuttings, has been in more! general, prac- 
tice than that of raiſing plants by layers; 
the catfings:are:Formed f the lower part of 
che ſhoot; conſiſting of a few joints of the 
wood of othe laſt year's growth; together 
with the knot and a mall part of: the tuo 
yeard old Wood. It has been an obſervation 
of ancient date, That 4. vine cutting, when 
formed complete, has the appearance of Aa 
little mallet. 
do 02 1940 111 9d 108 ＋ J. TILE 5181 11 
The proper length: of: the cutting: is u point 
that! has not hithertd been e _—_ 
| and determined, | Bas enaind bits Fes 


> 4 


01 4 12 
— — 4 


Miller, whoſe direQtions. hats Wir 1 | 
much followed, allows it to be about fixteen 
inches; others have preſcfibed - ſhorter di- 
menſions ; 5 58 Hg ages: that it n conſiſt 
of 


an" 
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of RES IG 4 at Sos of the haſt” year's 
Wood. 3619 * 91 — — 42 117060 321. 21 71.0 7 


299 99 — * 
* % F% Y . * „ > 10 — 89 * 
191 I * 9314.8 1 — TO! : 1 ite 7 


A euling of this Hort will ane Hey 
dther with or withodt n Artificial Hat; a 
temperate hot- bed heat will; however, not 
only facilitate its ſtriking with greater free - 
dom and vigor, Hut wf a e 
1 UL , 2111123 by 

Fi to in: nag ot 

There Keems Fe b 88 . 
wodd in à cutting of the:ubove deſoripiion ; 
5 when it is deep planted, the lower eyes 
m general decay ; and; if planted ſfiallbw, 
the part above ground commonly dies down 
to the eye, even with i e ee 
che ſurface; Sas alt 1 2 1705 en 


2181 ln 111 

In this place it will not be improper to ob- 
ſerve, that various other plants, as well as 
the Vine, admüt of being propagated by 
layers and cuttings, and that it is allowed 
that cuttings are generally preferable to 
layers, and that plants, raiſed from ſmall 
cuttings, commonly make the beſt plants. 
The canfe ſeems obvious, viz. that it appears 
injurious to the new plant, in proportion as 
it partakes too * of its original or 
the 


r TAE W EXE VO mm 


dhe mother plant Hanes it-isevident; that 
the leſt the matter chat forms the rudiment 
of ithe= new plant then better Indeed- this 
WMeory is evinced by practice, for it is well 
known, that thoſe plants raiſed from ſeed, 
which have the ſmalleſt beginning, always 
mae Petrer platttz; and ure greatly Preferable 
ee ele of Fe in ſeek, hich ae ried 
either by cuttings. ot layers-.. e Ido bed 


ici, Stn 101 20 01 Deng gnrlw ch 0 ant) 
ule: be ünnçerffary here to g * * | 
the” een a pee 9815 ig Vie plant 
by "cuttings, o the, for oregoing eſcription, as 
L propoſe: to offer n. mare. advantageous . 
_ of propagating the Vine from only a 
ee,” N —— three” inches and an 


hal f of the 26 ha aff year * woo di”: $ Tail , 


Des 


„O ge S325 ot mad; } MK TYNE Gi D JOfA. * io 1 3.39 by i 


r A. 
2182 Lion! 10 3 


.6 uon “ Da n n 22. 
Das unde 1 8 : aid W 02 n, 
This moe of Propagatiug the Vine from A üg eye | 
firſt occurred to my very worthy and Icarned friend the 
to me che following curious aut important acaount bf the - 
e this metlibda ?: 2 . Id 5 
Ebasqxa 20 zi 2udν⏑ nah a gaihizeng (2 
S7, IG! £6043; 08-002 a. 01 354- an. 
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by this method, as IL have happily experi- 
enced, are greatly preferable: to thoſe raiſed 
by cuttings in the common way, as they 


$ 


.< 


CY 


: h 
; I S>3F4J 
" „ 


gx at: $1,200: 81. 3 91 1 
210 SHinnigzd filed 2a om | dos 
% eount pf, f the esch e be were planted 

+ 40 „ cuuhge in our way, th „ Filth 


we and begtüting of Janu % Ho fo chat thi 


« had only one” Vente $i6wth before 65 Hring, 


« One of them, which came to us for the white 


*, Sweetwater, ane have; ſome; 3 


| D 0 hethey it may not tu 92825 the white Muſcadiz 


would reckdhn? ey 


"=: has .now ho leſs than _ bonches upon it, =, 


1 might "ay 7 88 f L 


thing. The Vine comes out very ſtrong und vi- 


4 gorous, and ſeems; able: w rigen them all. The 
„ uppermoſt; bud has brought. out four bupches, the 


« ſecond four bunches, and, the third 8 


; « and the loweſt bunch upon each of "theſe i is a 


& bunch; nor do any of them ſeem weaker than one 
& might have expected upon a Vine of ſeveral years 
« old. Another Vine, which is the Syrian, and 


vas a cutting planted in the bark the gth of [Janu- 


c ary, 1776, has two bunches upon it, one only 


AL upon a: branch; the bigger of theſe has its. ſtal Eat 


about half an inch or an inch from the branch, as 


& thick as a moderate gooſe quill, ſo that it ſeems to 
& be providing for a large bunch; but is not expanded 
« far enough yet to form an exact judgment of it, 
„ unleſs to a perſon who had ſeen more of it than I 
© have z' for J expect it will be a fortnight yet at leaſt 


1 before it bloſſoms. The method of planting 


„ cuttings - 
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have more abundant roots, grow ſhotter 
jointed, :are. more prolific; and will, if permat- 
ted; come into bearing the ſecond year. 


en The 


1 oft dv E 0H f 7 yi 15 ai WHO, ” 


ug ie. e tan, with a | Goole eyerio dem, i is 
via r dn, I have never ſeen not heard of its being 
a uſed hy any body elſe, except thoſe to who my 
t brother and ſelf have recommended it: It may, 
achowgver, not improbably have occurred to others 
e ho may have practiſed it as well as ourfelves. 
Vc Whar firſt ſuggeſted it to: us to try it, was; that We 
. found euttings, with! two” or three eyes to them, 
& planted in the common way, which was the way 
& ve firſt raiſed them in pots of earth, and plunged 
„into the tan, one eye being left above the earth, 
A were not only troubleſome from their great length, 
| 
5 


of 


... but that the eye above ground either dried up en- 
e tirely, or ſhot weakly at beſt, and alſo often died 
b. away again afterwards;iwhilſt' the bads.'that were 

- | covered with earth got up and throve mach better. 
This ſeemed to ſay, let the bud intended to grow 
„4 be covered. We alſo obſerved, that few or no 
. roots ſhot from any part but the fartheſt or loweſt 
& extremity of the cutting, ſo that all the intermedi- 
-  - 55 are parts ſeemed to be of little or no uſe; provided 
t the roots would ſhoot equally well from the extre- 
t mity, when ſhortened to one eye only; and · to be 
„ ſatisſied that the joint; immediately below the eye, 
2 s deſirous of throwing out roots for the uſe of that 
| or one need only look at the roots which are 
„„ thrown out in ſeveral parts of the Vines that are 


Fiir * growing 
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hs cauſes being thus aligned fur the ꝓre. 
ference given to plant taifed by this mieibhod 
and the advantages gained by this model oſ 

hs practice 
S411 


growing vigorouſly in a Hot-honſe, which, mani- 

-: ,* feſthy, 1 think, ſhe&w-that-they* belong e he eye, 
-i,,#.07r* branch! proceeding from the eyeyrrimmeiately 
__ next above them; - Att theſe togetheh-made us 
[think it very likely that the method ve. BR M uſe 
w onld: ſueceed, and ve had already got neo the 
e vaycof planting dhe cuttings in the: tan ſirſt, rather 
chan in pots of earth from the beginning ding by 
„experience, as well asglearning from others that 
i moſt things would begin to ſtrike i much o rea- 
3 dily, as well as more oertdmhy and my in that 
a ee the-6ther. The cumberſonieneſs of 
e cutting of fiſtaen ohleighteem inches long; that 
1 bo pot almdſt vill comdin,) was n thidg unt would 
Heib 2 lie experiment was: eaſy to 
A tty, and nd loſt i / ĩt did not ſurccegd ; we there - 
25:28 oem inade the :epperimerit; and in three or four 
end that we! have uſed the method, have found 
vod more eaſily or ſoohery or that the Vines uauiſedl this 
decay are, im anydreſpect, leſs vigorous or leſs per- 
es ſectj either when younper, br as old ad hàve yet 
e hadttime to ſee them, than thoſe raiſett in ummy other 
ay; nor do Ethink that old wood in the cuttings 
e isa either neceſſary or uſeful, a Hetihouſe ſummer, 
, upon plants (that by being plamted in the bark, 
«6, hegin to gro A month? ſooner than the other Hot- 
2 * Vines, or egen mote, if you pleaſt) being 
eig 6c fully 
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price thus feen. I ſhall now proceed t 
give direttions at large 3 200 
Dogg ze e 21411 oi bautds 21 1 28 811 | 
ai gon mot Fe 57 2919.242 _ 
td glad 94 e : Dan * vi5ot 


4 1 5 IP pay, to "ripen 1 wood, „ # 
1 bar en Anal to over fipen it. And a yo 
"2 light Kare See ere g a little better of 

« the merit of this method I have given ydu the 

« account, in the beginning of this letter, of two 

&.Vines, Ilanted in; that manner, L however, I 
Ip 0 e to o have t the : pleaſure of ſhewing yo 3 Pn! 
his ye year, with che fruit upon them, wh 

- *« wilt have a better opportunity bf — ror No 
e og ät: As to your propdlal of plaming die 
5 in pots with ſifted tan, I have no 
doubt but it will do very well ; but I doubt whether 
| « quite . 1⁰ well as in the TY without pots; 5 for 

<3 "as beſides s that 1 think the pots prevent the hear, '&c. 
tom Weiug quite {bo "kindly, chere may ſo many 
r mon cuttings be plauted in the bark ; and if they 
a ate four or ſixe nehes only aſunder, and 256, BE. 
e Huffered to grow there too long - before they are 

; © potted, there is no difficulty in ſhaking off the bark, 
4 ſo as not to Burt the roots, and they come une. 

1 "©ently near together in point of time, their having 

-<Thot-a little, more or leſs, not being veryi material 

&« for when they have once begun to ſhoot, and have 
-<*-pot, tolerable roots, they will then, as far as s I have 

« ſeen, grow very kindly in pots of earth, whether 

te * they: are a ale more or leſs advanced,” © 

v3 - 4:04 Vour's, Nc. 
Tena, April 3 1977. 
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be firſt care ſhould e to make cholcr of 
proper .and-well ripened wood to form he 
cuttings, as it is abſurd to imagine that good 
plants can ever be formed from wood imper- 
fealy ripened : Indeed the caſe here is ex- 
actly ſimilar, and may be conſidered in the 
ſame ght, as between plants raiſed” from 


n 433 , 73V3, 300 


well- perfefted ſeed,.; and plants growing from 
ſeed not well maturad.. N eit %o e 203 “, 


b nei „% guinnigzd 282 di 8 


Some pros are of Spins that og 


14 ++ 


— 6am the root. But for my: part, I 
confeſs I could never find any difference, ſo 
as to induce me to give” the* Preference to 
| either, provided the wood was equally well 
ripened. „But it gengrally. happens that, the 
beſt wood is produced at the moſt, diftant 
parts from the root, and eſpecially in Vines 
Latch * againſt rafters” in the Hotthouſe, 
where there! 1s generally. a very diſtinguiſhable 
difference between the top and the lower 
. of the oy — 10 mchte 
The new ſhoots conſtantly appear” firſt at 
the molt diſtant parts, and are generally more 
ſtrong. and vigorous, in proportion to their 


"diſtance 


* 
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diſtance from the roots. I mention this par- 
ticular, becauſe forward ſhoots from Vines, 
foreed early, are the moſt eligible for the in- 
tended purpoſe. Early and forward ſhoots, 
having a longer ſummer than thoſe afterwards 
produced, will, of courſe, be better ripened 
and matured. 


Vines againſt common-walls, or in vineries, 
that are not forced early, will ſometimes pro- 
duce-.' remarkably ſtrong wood, and ſuch 
ſhoots; on account of their uncommon fize, 
are, by unſkilful perfons, W choſen 
for cuttings. 


The ee ſize of the ſhoot I con- 
ſider as one of the leaſt requiſites neceſſary 
to form à good cutting. Indeed exceeding 
ſtrong ſhoots generally abound too much 
with pith to claim a preference, I wiſh to 
obſerve too, that much depends on the 
nature and form of the eye, or bud, as well 
as the wood, and that better buds'are gene- 
rally produced from ſhoots of a maderate 
ſize, than from exceeding ſtrong ones. 


The Peidenlen neceſſary to forty a We 
cutting are principally theſe: 1. The eye, or 
| bud, 
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bud, ſhould be large, prominent, and held; 
2. The ſhoots ſhould be moderately ſtrong, 
round, and ſhort· jointed; 3. The texture of 
the wood ſhould be cloſe, ſolid, and com- 
pact ; but the beſt: criterion of its maturity 
is, its ſolidity, and having very little pith *. 
. 
The young vigorous ſhaots' of many trees, 4 bell a. 
the Vine, greatly abound with pith. Among theſe the 


Elder ſeems to be the moſt remarkable. I have obſerved 
a pith in young vigorous ſhoots of this plant that has mea - 
ſured above ſive- eighths of an inch diameter; and here it 
may be deemed worthy of obſervation to remark, that the 
pith of ſuch ſhoots decreaſes in proportion as the wood 
becomes more mature, and its place occupied and filled 
with new wood, which ſhews that wood grows internally 
as well as externally ; a conſideration from hence will 
enable us to ſolve a certain phznomenon i in foreſt trees. 
It is obſervable that the under branches of the oak and 
other foreſt trees are conſtantly in a ſtate of decay, and 
eſpecially in neglected woods of large trees where they 
ſtand near together. And the cuſtom has been in many 
places, though a very injudicious one, to cut off thoſe 
dead branches even with the bole of the tree. But now 
ſuppoſe that a dead branch of three, four, or more inches 
diameter happens to ſtand inclining to a perpendicular direc- 
tion, (which is frequently the caſe) and this be cut off in 
the above manner, it generally proves extremely ipjurious, 
by cauſing a material defect: For the bark of the tree 
ſoon riſes round the baſe of the ſtump, and thereby 

forms 
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At the pruning ſeaſon, theretore,:; Make 
choice i of ſuch ſhoots :as come under the 
above deſcription, cut tham to any,convents 
MA | ent 


forms a kind of baſon to * the falling rain; and 
thus the remaining dead wood (for the Ns part, of the 
branch incloſed in the tree dies alſo to a conſiderable 
depth) is is ſoon brought into a ſtate of decay, which, by 
being infectious, becomes general, and often terminates in 
the almoſt, entire deſtruction of the tree. Let us now 
conceiye 2 branch of the above deſcription left to nature, 
and obſerve the canſequence, Her efforts, as in critical 
caſes of the buman bady, will ſometimes perform what the 
moſt eminent {kill and niceſt art cannot accompliſh. The 
upper part of the branch ſoon decays, and naturally falls 
off firſt; 3 one may then really conceive the remaining part 
to be as a peg or wooden pin, ſhapen exactly, and fitting 
and filling pp the wounded, part for the preſervation of 
the tree, Here it ſhould be underſtood, for the upper 
part of this, imaginary pin to extend beyond the body of 
the tree, while its baſe below is grown over by the annual 
increaſe of the bole. 


Now the outfide of the 33 part of the dead TEE 
(or - imaginary pin) being leſs mature than che heart or 
centre, by being expoſed to the weather, it will, of courſe, 
decay firſt; and Ihave conſtantly obſerved ir generally falls of. 
in annual ſcales, As theſe ſcales ſhell off, the inoreafing new 
bark ſwells. round the baſe of the ſtump, and accupies-rhe- 
ſpace till it meets and anites in the centre. As the neu bark 
covers a- eonſiderable part of the dead wood, (tor, as has 
been oblerved;* the lower part of the branch, incloſed in 
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ent length, and put them into pretty large 
pots filled with light ſandy earth. Let the 
nom Af ARE f F. een eb 

knife, 


the tree, dies alſo to a conſiderable depth, for the decay 
will follow the grain of the wood) the important ſubject 
to be diſcuſſed is, whether it may not contribute either to 
the general decay in the bole of the tree, or cauſe a mate- 
rial blemiſh in the wood, when it comes to be converted 
into uſe. Now the remaining part of the ſtump being pro- 
tected from the weather, and excluded from the air by the 
ſurrounding live wood, it may be conſidered, in a great 
meaſure, as ſimilar to the pith of the tree, but with this 
difference, as having more body, and being of a firmer 
texture, conſequently its decreaſe will not be fo rapid; 

howerer, length of time will reduce it to a vegetable 
mould. 'This is evident, as. theſe dead ſtumps are never 
found entire in the bodies of large, ſound, - unthaken trees, 
when converted into uſe. However, this vegetable mould 
being devoid either of ſand or earthy particles, retains 
but little body in this ſtate; and being compreſſed by the 
internal growth (as admitted above) of the ſurrounding 
live wood, it will, at the laſt, terminate in nothing more 
than-a ſmall black knot, I muſt beg leave to obſerve, that 

the dead branches of trees, of the reſinous kind, do not 
come under the above deſcription, for the dead branches of 
trees, of this claſs, are preſerved by a turpentine matter 
quite entire, and in their original magnitude. This is 
evinced by the knots we conſtantly obſerve in deal timber. 
As the preſervation of timber is an object of ſo much im- 
portance, I am willing to hope that it will be deemed un- 
neceſſary to apologize for this digreſſional note. 
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knife, perfectly ſmooth: 2s they will then re- 
ceive the moiſture from the mould better 
than ene 18 rough. amy > hs 

They ſhould not ſtand too deep in the pot, 
as the eye below the ſurface of the mould 
might receive a material injury during the 
courſe of the winter, and thereby bergen dene 


ed unfit W r e 2815105 
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Ten neh cuttings may de put info” © 
ench: pot, but they muſt not ſtand, ich 


together, as in that caſe = nou lab 


to grow mouldy. 


aropagatitel; each ſort; don be, kept: in 
ſeparate e a label ard is dna 
the 7 tlie de lot f1 44: Hat HN 


— 
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Daring Wee keep the pots in A. 


weltered fituation, and by all means let them = 


be protected from the ſeverity: of the feaſon. 
However, in fine mild weather, though it be 
in the winter time, the cuttings will be be- 
nefited hy being permitted toi ſtand awhile in 
the open air. This expoſure will ſwell, ahd 


give a boldneſs to, the Hogs and.allo keep the 
al F wood 5 


act. 


When various kinds FO 8 


pe] 
* 
3 
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wood freſn and continue its vigor; but great 
care, nevertheleſs, muſt be taken to carry 
the pots into ſhelter on the leaſt approach of 
froſt. | 
jon Elo vill 

The an pe care enn during. the 
winter ſeaſon is, to keep the mould in a pro- 
per degree of moiſture, in order to give the 
cuttings as much free air as peſſible; but at 
the ſame time to protect them from froſt. 
The putting the cutings in pots, and this ma- 
nagement of them, is only intended to keep 
them as freſn as poſſible till the planting ſea- 


ſon. 


As the cuttings require à hotbed, and the 
beginning of March being the proper ſeaſon 
for planting theta, dung ſhould be previouſſy 
provided for the purpoſe. I will not take up 
the reader's time in going through the com- 
mon proceſs in the preparation of the dung, 
and the making of the hot · bed, theſe opera- 
tions being generally underſtood by almoſt 
every Gardener; let it therefore ſuffice to 
fay, that the bed ſhould be, in all reſpects, 
adjuſted as if intended for melons, and pro- 
portioned in its dimenſions to the andy of 
plants deſigned to be raiſed, 


Io 
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In about three weeks after the bed had 
been made, and its furious fermentation has 
ſubſided, take off the frame, and let the bed 
be well trodden and made ſmooth; and in 
ſuch manner that the ſurface may have an 
eaſy derlivity to the South. Then replace 
the frame, and cover the bed about ſix inches 
deep with very fine light ſandy earth, in 
which the pots are to be plunged. Tan 
would anſwer this purpoſe, but I prefer a 
light ſandy ſoil,” becauſe: (a conſtant ſteam na- 
turally riſing from the hot-bed) the ſteam that 
proceeds from ſoil is more agreeable and 
wholeſome to the WN ON” _ ſtench 
tat Wenn ON” 2?” 7 


Wach- flick ſhould be thruſt: FRO into 
different parts of the bed to aſcertain its heat; 
and then, as ſoon as the heat becomes mo- 
derate, fill a number of the ſmalleſt ſized 
pots, (viz. 45 inches diameter, and 3.5% deep, 
inſide meaſure) in proportion to the number 
of plants you wiſh to raiſe with very fine 
lipht ſandy. mould. Plunge the pots quite up 
to their brims into the mould in the frame, 
and then ſhut down the glaſſes till the mould 
in tho pots becomes warm, which done, pre- 

F 2 pare 
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pare and plant. the nn in the following 
— re 8 220 


4 * as cl have already: hewhiche proper- 
ties which conſtitute a good cutting, I ſhall 
here deſcribe the manual I Mp 
in the I it. 00 01 £23.26) 
5 25 

Let the upper part of. * 8 be cut 
doping with a ſharp knife, about a quarter 
of an inch above the eye; and at about three 
inches below the eye, cut off the wood hori- 
zontally. Great care, however, ſhould be 
taken to leave the wood ſmooth at the bot - 
tom; the upper part too ſnould be taken off 
with a clean ſtroke. As each joint affords 
one good cutting, a few ſhoots of about one 
foot long will. afford os gs choice. | 


| The cutting hea —_—_ make : a hole with 
the finger, or by thruſting a ſmall dibble 
doun between the mould and the ſide of 
the pot, into which let the cutting be 
carefully inſerted, and ſo placed, that the 
eye may admit of being covered about a 
quarter of an inch deep, with the fine rich 
e above deſeribed. 


2 - 
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It is very obſervable that a cutting ſtrikes; 
with greater freedom againſt the ſide of the 
pot than in the middle of it, for the pot, 
being porous, imbibes the moiſture, and 
thereby prevents the cutting from being over- 
charged with it, which is not the caſe, when 
2 cutting is eee in the middle of a 


* - 5 


I 415. Plant W cube gn on 1 North 
ſide of the pot, putting a label to denote the 
ſpecies on the oppoſite ſide; and whenever 
the plant is ſhifred into a larger ſized 
pot, or removed to à different ſituation, I 
conſtantly: obſerve the ſame rule. Thus the 
plant being raiſed from a ſingle eye, it riſes 
as it were from ſeed, and the foregoing rule 
being obſerved; it will always ſtand with the 
ſame fide towards the ſun ; and by being 
planted on that fide of the pot which ſtands 
to che North, it will admit of being kept in 
the ſame poſition when planted out for good 3 
wheteds-it ſhould be conſidered; that were 
it 6 be planted on. the oppoſite ſide, (viz. 
that which ſtands next the South) the plant 
muſt either be reverſed in its poſition when 
planted out for good, or there would remain 
the entire breadth of the ball of earth in the 
Hern pot 
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pot between the wall and the ſtem: of the 
plant. —Plants in general, but particularly 
thoſe kept in Hot-houſes, or that are intend- 
ed to be planted againſt walls, are benefited 
more by a ſtrict obſervance of this method, 
than is commonly imagined. The ſhoots, 
leaves, and even the bloom - buds of plants, 
all form themſelves in the moſt advantageous 
poſition to receive as much of the fun” s in- 
fluence as poſſible. | 

| | The fur is the primary cauſe, the very 
life and ſoul of vegetation; and by a cer- 
tain kind of natural magnetiſm, plants, in 
general, have almoſt as great a propenſity to 
tend to that glorious luminary, as all tlie 
various bodies ſurrounding the earth have, 
by their Fan Na to * CEN» 
tre. 9081 
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In the 3 1 a ak ſeaſon; hen 
the ſun chances to break forth in a ſerene 
evening, it is pleaſing to obſerve ſmall ſeed- 
ling plants, of all kinds, bending with their 
little faces towards the ſun, as if ſtraining 
and deſirous to Wy a8 m_y as: en 
of his divine influence. 


- 
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From 


From aß it is, not ic difficule to. conceive 
the reaforumby, my WT ben or 
our plants in gener of thoſe in 
open air, ſhould have a certain inclination to 
the South, and enen ſon as to render. their 
forms (particularly frees) crooked, But it 

muſt; .be.. conſidered, that in the. ſummer, 
when, vegetation is in, its full career, the 
ſun's rays fall- daily. almoſt. on every. ſide 
of plants. Beſides the, above. caule, plants 
growing in the open air. are allo greatly agi- 
tated by che ind, y high- y its variablenels, 
oonſtantiy i moves chem to and from every 
fide:3.:and. it is from, theſe; two cauſes in con- 
junction, that plants grow erect and branch 
oute, 23, vg fee they; dg oalmoſt equally, pn 
SNN ide. „„in zn ra 4 4) 6 3631 
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But now plants in in-the Hot. houſe: ave - A 
far greater propenſity, 10 incline to the South, 
than plants growing, in an expoſurg, becauſe 


they are not only ſbeltered. from the, wind, 
but are alſo deprived of light from the 


North, by the eee of, the build- 
e l * 0 {TK Wir 


f inert 7 


58 as * — 4 | Are. f planted,, give 


them a very gentle watering, and then put 
| on 
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Un the glaffes. gentle moderute bottont 
heat is all that? is required, and: therefoie 
great attention hold be had rep ing the 
beat of the bed. A brifk livel | heat, that : 
might Agree with many other vant; 3706 
be tod powerful for the Vine. Fot ther firſt 
ten or fifteen days after planting;% great deal 
of air ond de admitted, in the tay-time 
efpecialy, if the weather: be cleat; and even; 
ſhould the weäther prove mild; a - Mitte win 
be required at night alſo: It will be prudent, 
however, to cbter the glaſſes with' matz for 
fear of froſt. Should the glaſſes be kept too 
cloſe, the buds: will riſe with too müch rapt- 
dity, | that” is, before any fobts ate formed. 
I have ſeen ſhobts one inch high in the*courfe 
of a few days; but ſhoots: of fuch Wiick 
progrels are very liable to be deſtroyed by a 
ſtron ſun; and, cherefbre, i in clear weather, 
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aa of of air ſhoald be niet. 91s ved; 
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Sire dhe dans * gentle ipriükling with 
water every four or five days in fine weather; 
but ſhould it prove dark and moiſt, once in 
eight or ten days will be ſufficient; Obſerve 
always to water in an evening, juſt when the 

ſun 
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fun is going off the plunts, and let the glaſſes 
be ſhut down cloſe in the nights after water- 
ing: This will .cauleca moiſtute to be raiſed 
in the bed, which the plants will imbibe to 
\ Meir great | en 

Mogg a had rang SAGT zal Hem! 
(6:88 this ak increaſe. in ws: 3 | 
W 6 ſhould be. given, ànd a greater 
quantity of air! admitted in proportion to 
their progrefs'2. By.the time they get to be 
tx r eight mqhes high, they will require to 
Be ſhifted into i pots bf; a larger ſize. Great 
Care, however, ↄſnhuld be taken in the per- 
formance of thib operation, neither to in- 
e p nor) Fonts} gf She plant. 
35 e 19. Yor vi —. Ri ow. 10. leg 
.c2The plant. ſibuld bel hrned out of the pot 
wärn the rootsdanllaball entire, and the pot 
ſhould be fuffteirätlyllarge to admit of a pro- 
er quantity of freſh èarth on this ſhifting. 1 
ivenetally put the plants into pots of ſeven 
inches diameter; hy ſix deep, (inſide mieaſure.) 
H, the cheat of thec heli begins to abate; it 
.hould; be renewed with: a little freſh ſtable- 
yard dung, and «the frames ſhould! be: raiſed 
to a proper R the en 
eb of che plants; ; | 
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In replacing. the plants in the bed, regard 


ſhould be had to ſetting them in the ſame 
poſition 8 er for e 
already given. int ide bod eil al 
Abend 4g ti 

Small ſticks ſhould be provided to ſupport 
the ſhoots when they are grown to the length 
of ten or twelve inches. Pinch off the wires 
or tendrils, and alſo the: lateral ſhodts, a8 
from weeds, and give the plants frequent 
and gentle wateringa ;::butothis-muſt: be} ad- 
juſted according to the ſtate of the catmaſ- 
phere, ſince, in moiſt weather, the humidity 
of the air, in à great meaſure, anſwers the 
purpoſe of watering.— Give plenty of air at 
all times, but eſpecially in a fine day, when 
if there be not much wind, the glaſſes ſhould 
be entirely taken off. If the glaſſes be kept 
too cloſe, the want of à fufficiency of free 
air will eauſe the plants to grow tall and 
long. jointed: And it is for the ſame reaſon, 


that the plants ought not to make too rapid 
a progreſs in the fore part of the ſummer, 
it being far more deſirable that they ſhould 
grow robuſt and ſtrong, which they are 
more likely to do with a 8 bottom heat, 

and 
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and when n free air is 
admitted. n7 2 . a ne! 5643 65 6 0G dd 50m be 
gd alt e 0 de lomis s 
1 a weather ſhould prove favourable at. 
the end of May or: beginning of June, the 
plants (will require as much free air as poſ- 
ſible; and, therefore, the covering ſhould 
be entirely omitted, except when here may 
be an appearance af ftoſt at night ;. and eyen 
then; theb glaſſes ſhould not be ſhut down 


. o * * . 
clofs. 1841 e oil nv : ns no 9208 


1:4 at:, lo f ννν,νÜÜ 5645 00 5.3543, Hp 
Should any of che plants appear weak and 
unpromifirig at this: iſeaſon; | viz. ahont. the 
middle of une: I generally cut them dtn 
by the aſſiſtance of a hat- hed, ſtrike; freely 
and rapidly, and produce ſtrong, ſtraight, 
and yigondus ſhoots; ! and, by proper care 
andi attention, the wood may be brought to 
a n * — after 
an As IC th U 27; AGHINOT..3 


— 
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Ii —— where a — 3 ar. Moe- walt 
and border, have been previouſſy provided, 
and are in eadineſs for the plants, it would 
be ad viſable to plant the Vines: out for good, 
about the end of June, or beginning of July, 

TY. as 
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as they will make e a good: progteks after this 


ſeaſon in the ſame year. But in new works, 
it is almoſt impoſſible” to get the building 
and” border ready to receive the plants the 
firſt ſummer, as the border will require a 
competent time to be worked:overy to meli 
brate, and to ſettle} therefore my directions 
will, principally, relate to ſuch plants as are 
kept in pots through the firſt winter. I the 
more ſtrongly recommend this mgderof prac- 
tice on another account, which is, that as ſo 
much depends on the preſervation of the firſt 
roots, -the plants can be better preſerved in 
pots,” ch may be ſet in a green - houſey &. 
in the winter, than: when plantedi in the open 
ground, where they will bel expoſed tothe 
uff pf che weather, r amn od 7d 


adrift gm? Suben bes HBP Bris 


In the months. of: Jaly: and-Aegvlt the 
du "pkhts will rehuive very. titfterartificial 
heat. I have ſometimes placed them againſt 
a common wall during thoſe months, and 
have found the plants ſucceed very well. 
They will, however, by the afliſtance of the 
bottom heat, grow faſter; and by being 
kept in a Hot-houſe; they will make ſtill a 
greater progreſs, - I have, ſometimes had 
* which have made ſhoots upwards. of 

twenty 
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twenty feet long in the firſt ſummer. -: But 
when plants are intended to be kept in pots 
through the winter, a moderate- ſiaed plant 
is preferable; becauſe in large plants, (and 
ſuch as are kept many years in pots) their 
roots wille be too much bound together and 
matted. A plant with a ſhoot of about five 
or ſix feet in length, moderately ſtrong, 
and perfectly well ripened, is quite. ſufh- 
cient. | p GR 


I generally ſtop the plants (by pinching off 
their tops) at. that length; for, if intended 
for a vinery, they will require to be cut 
down within a' few inches of the ground; 
and, if for taking through the front wall, 
and 'training in ſuch Hot-houſe as is here re- 
commended, about three feet is a ſufficient 
length. But when plants are wanted for any 
purpoſe where à longer ſtem is required, 
they muſt: be trained accordingly. In all 
caſes, however, it ſhould be remembered, 
that four or five eyes at the top of the ſhoot 
generally break out into laterals, and thereby 
render that part of the wood uſeleſs, ſo that 
a proportionable allowance ſhould be made 
in conſideration of this defect. 


The 
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The pots ſhould be conſtantly kept clean 
from weeds, and, during the hot months, 
very frequent waterings ſhould: be given to 
the plants. In very hot dry weather they 
will require a little water twice à day.—I con- 
ſtantly cover the ſurface of the mould in the 
pots with a little rotten cow's dung. This 
mulſhing prevents the mould in the pots from 
drying too faſt, and alſo contributes to invi- 
gn the plants. 


When n have been trained up 
either againſt a common wall, reed-hedge, 
&c, (where they will ſucceed very well dur- 
ing the hot months, eſpecially in a ſheltered 
ſituation, and particularly with the aſſiſtance 
of a bottom heat) it will be proper to bring 
them into a Hot houſe about the beginning 
of September; becauſe if permitted to ſtand 
in the open air, they generally loſe their 
leaves on the firſt autumnal froſt; and aſter 
this the wood cannot attain to a proper de- 
gree of maturation; whereas, in the Hot- 
houſe, they will conſtantly retain their leaves 
till the beginning of December; and, when 
this is the caſe, the wood will generally be in 
the higheſt degree of perfection. | 


About 
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About the middle of December the plants 
ſhould be pruned down to the proper lengths 
required ; if intended to take through the 


| gu wall of, an Hot- houſe, three feet and a 
is a ſufficient length; but if intended to 

Plant in a vinery, they ſhould. be cut down 

_ n 391 


"Fawirds tha 3 Gas of 1 it 
will be neceſſary to remove the plants into a 
green-houſe, glaſs caſe frame, &c, in which 
cool-fituation they muſt remain till the mid- 
dle or towards the latter end of February; 
when, if the ſeaſon proves tolerably favour- 
able, they ſhould be planted out for good. 


During the time the plants ſtand in this 
cool ſituation, they ſhould be watered very 
ſparingly ; a little water given every ten or 
twelve days, juſt to keep the mould in the 
pots moderately moiſt, will be quite ſufficient. 
Give plenty of air in mild weather, and eſ- 
pecially towards the latter part of the time; 
for if the plants are kept too cloſe and 
warm, they will be liable to ſnoot too early, 
in which caſe they ſnould be planted directly, 
that is, as ſoon as the eyes appear in motion, 
for the plants would be greatly injured by 

| being 
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being retarded in their 1 after this 
ea 20. 70 8 -- 


I will now age: the1 Hot-houſe to > s 
been built the preceding ſummer, and the 
border previouſly prepared, according to the 
foregoing directions; in which caſe, if the 
weather will permit, the Vines ſhould be 
planted about the latter end of February, 
or beginning of March, in the front of the 
Hot-houſe, in the following manner. As 
the eyes of the Vine-plants” are liable to be 
injured by being taken through the holes of 
the front wall, ſome method ſhould be adopt- 
ed by way of prevention. I generally put a 
little moſs round the upper part of the ſtem 
of the plant, and over this wrap two or three 
thick folds of paper, which I tie round ae 
the ee baſs e | F 


pe to ach raiſing ak cloſe to the 
front wall, make holes of about two feet diame- 
ter, and one foot deep; let the mould taken 
out of the holes be made fine; and if a little 
fine compoſt mould, of a very rich quality, 
be added thereto, it will facilitate the growth 
of the plant. Turn the Vine- plant very care- 
fully out of the pot, and put the upper part 
1 of 
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of the ſtem thtoughone'of the holes of the 
front wall. If the ſhoot will juſt reach the 
bottom of the rafter, when planted, it will 
be fuffcient. But as che mould put i into the 
Hble, and the border itſelf too, inay yet ſettle 
4 little, an allowance ef two or three inches 
ſhonld* be made for the an of che 805 
alſo. oo o ill Milan 5 187277 aid: 
mit & fi red 1 as en p 
Obſerve tö ſetthe« Plant withs- its proper 
fide to che ſun; then, while one perſon holds 
the ball in the exact place in which it is de- 
ſigned to ſtand; let another put mould care- 
fully under and rdund every fide thereof. In 
cloſing #1 the mould to the ball, care ſhould be 
taken to preſerve the roots of the plant. 
The extreme points of the fibres being ex- 
ceedingly brittle;/ are very ſubject to be in- 
jured ünleſs great care be taken in the per- 
formance of this operation. Ralſe the mould 
about one inch above the top of the ball, 
and form the ſurface into a kind of ſemicir- 
cular baſon, in which it will be expedient to 
lay a thin mulching of rotten dung, and to 
give a gentle watering to ſettle the whole. 
Then, take off the mols, paper, &c. and let 
the 5 of the ſhoot be careſully faſtened 
8 lle 7 to 
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Io direct the very identical kinds of: Vines 
to be planted, may, perhaps, be deemed an 
act of officiouſneſs,, fince every one, wha; is 
at the expence of an Hot-houſe, has an un- 
doubted right to conſult his own palate; 
and more eſpecially, as I have, in a former 
part of this work, pointed out the kinds 
moſt proper for training in a pine: ſtove: 1 
ſhall, however, juſt beg leave to obſerve, 
that the more vigorous-growing kinds ought 


the different ſpecies of black, white, blue, 
grizzly, red, and amber were judiciouſly 
mixed, they would have a much better effect 
in regard to beauty and appearance, than 
when two or more of the ſame colour are 
planted together. 

The 


Mr. Carter, in his © Journey from Gibraltar to 
Malaga,” gives the following ſuperb account :=* This 
hill is fo full of verdure, that the village, as well as the 
roads about it, are, in a literal ſenſe, covered, ſhaded, and 
crowned. with all manner of. fruit-trees of a prodigious 

ſize ; 
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The Vines, in general, will begin to ſhoot 
immediately after they are brought into the 
Hot- houſe: 2 Only one ſhoot ſhould. be per- 
mitted to remain on each plant; but for fear 
of an accident, (for young ſhoots eaſily break 
off from the old wood) it will be adviſable to 
let two remain, till they are grown. to a ſuf- 
ficient length to be faſtened to - the: rafters, 
When one ſhoot is ſecure, the other may be 
taken off, but not cloſe to the old wood, as 
it would occaſion it to bleed, and as 
greatly injure the Vine. | | 


From the time the Vines begin to grow, 
they will require conſtant watering, eſpecially 
in dry weather, and more particularly in the 
beginning of the ſeaſon before the roots pe- 
netrate deep into the border. | 


Let a ſhoot be. trained up wack rafter 
when the rafter is of a competent depth, and 
G2 bevelled 


ſize; to whoſe topmoſt branches the luxuriant Vine 
mounts vigorouſly and hangs in over-grown cluſters, num- 
berleſs bunches: of ted, black; and green grapes, which 
frequently intermixed with the golden-apple, the Pomgra- 


nate, and the Orange, expoſe: a moſt enehanting picture ta 
the charmed eye.“ p. 7. 
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bevelled olf nearly to "an? angular point on 
the ülidker⸗fide, the ſhoot ſhould be faſtened 
thezets ; but when the rafters are not of a 

füllen Mpth to keep the leaves of the Vine 
from touching the glaſs, the beſt expedient 
is, 16 fix tron pins, of abit nine inches in 
length at proper diſtances under each rafter. 
There ſhould” be a ſmall hole, or eye at the 
bottom of theſe pins, through which a ſmall 
iron rod, or ſtrong wire, ſhould be fixed, 
for the ſüpport of the branch. The pins 
and wires ſhould be painted as ſoon 'as* the 
work is finiſhed, as the moiſture, which 
ariſes in the Hot-houſe, © would inſtantly 
cauſe them. to Fen of and decay." l 


De not nuſual for ne hte Fi in 
the manner here directed, to ſhew fruit at 
one year old. I have often had plants that 
have borne many bunches at that age, and 
have ſometimes- permitted three or four of 
them to remain on the plant, and they have 
been brought to a tolerable degree of per- 
fection; and that too, even when the plant 
has grown in a pot not more than one foot 
diameter, But when Vines are planted with 
an intent to furniſh the roof of an Hot - 
houſe, they ſhould not. be — Ss to prod uce 

fruit 


of 
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fruit the, firſ ſeaſonz as it would: .tengl.to; der; 
bilitate the plant, and prevent its Progreſs 1 IM; 
growth : However, when a perſon is defirous | 


of proving the kinds, one, bunchy ,with;-the 
berries well thinned, may be Juftered. to re: ? 
main, without much.) injury to the, Maag 4 


* * 
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| Prin the rien. if the. Vines. meet 
with; no impediment or...difaſter, eV vill 
make à good progreſß. Obſeryen however, 
to water. their xoats cnſtantly and, as f their 
an make adyances, keep them regularly, 
faſtened to the,;rafters.: Diyeſt them alſo. of, 
their wires, and. alſo of. their Jaterals when-, 
ever. they appear: But, above all, guard well 
againſt inſects, particularly the Acarus, or 
red Spider: The rapid, though inſenſible 
depredations ſometimes committed by theſe 
minute intruders; are really aſtoniſhing : \ 
But T hall hays decaſion to ſpeak more fully 
on this head in another — | 8 
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The Vine my . Ferirtzd. to run two 
thirds of the length, + the rafters, | or, in ge- 
neral, about twenty or . twenty-five feet, 


before · they are ſtopped: And thoſe, that 
grow: Ay ene, wy; a ſuffered to 
| A run 2 
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run the whole length of the rafters, c or 1 about 


e de, 


When as e were ied in the EP 
Hot-houfe at Welbeck, in 1779, 1 permitted, 
by way of curioſity, a remarkably vigorous: - 
growing plant of the white Muſcat of Alexan- 
dria, to make a random progreſs after it had 
got to the top of the rafter. It was trained” 
ſideways along the top of the ſtove. It con- 
tinued to grow till late in the mont of 
November, when, on taking the meaſure-' 
ment of the ſhoot, I found it forty- fix feet 
ſeven inches in engt 7. in "December it 


* 98 
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v The following account of the ſurpriſing progreſs of 


ſome Vines, laſt ſummer, at Kelmarſh in Northampton - 
ſhire, addreſſed to me by William Hanbury, Eſq; will, I 
truſt, prove highly acceptable t tomy Teatery's © | 


« Aprecably to your — ] herewith n you an 
& accounſ of the progreſs of the Vines. I had from 
« you in November, 1486. The ſurpriſing ſhoots 
« they have made in one ads bare aſtoniſhed every 
© one who has ſeen them. — * 


« You ſent them in balls of earth. The FOR 
* were ſmall, the ſhoots 'not thicker than a gooſe 
$ quill, and raiſed, as you ſaid, from ſingle eyes the 
“ preceding ſpring. They were immediately put into 


3 « pots 


— — 
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was pruned down to twenty- two feet, (or 
about'thirty+five eyes) and the next ſummer 
produced two or three bunches at almoſt 
every eye; I did not, - however, permit 
more than ten bunches to remain, which, in 
general, 


4% pots about ten inches diameter. rs fur ma- 
nagement was nearly as follow: 
4 The pots were put into the Hot-houſe, and the yet ? 
- were cut down to the lowermoſt eye in each. The 
e ſoil 4 freſh ſandy loam, mixed with about one 
« third of rotten ſtable· Aard dung. 
« The Vines were conſtantly kept in a moiſt ſtate; and, 
. from November to Mareh, were watered with rain- 
water only; but from March W uy effen 
it watered them with ſoap ſuds,.. n 
„Duting che time the Vines were in! the Hor-houſe, | 
© they” were kept perſeAty” clean, and free from in- 
c ſects: han 9 16 grow from 
each plant. E 
« The laſt week in Janie the Vines were taken carefully 
«out of che pots, and planted in a Border on the 
« South fide of the Hot-houſe, with their balls en- 
« tire. The ſhoots were "conveyed through' holes in 
« the front wall, and trained upwards againſt the 
« rafters which ſupport the roof of the Hot-houſe, 
1 ſhould have obſerved; that the border is compoſed 
-  « of the ſame mitetitls as has been deſctibed for the 
* pots, its depth five feet, and its breadth fourteen 
„feet: Alſo, that the Vine- —_ * in n lengthy 


4 
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general, were brought. tf a great degree of 
perfection, but not.any.way ſuperior; to, thoſe 
produced on ſtrong. plants, that — been 
ſtopped the. preceding ſummer at twenty, or 
twentj - ive feet. 2463 856596 1153 Aar STOM- 


een 
nne 1 
PR 2 


After 


j. 45} 11641 118 A +333 Ui. 5 254501 Rc 7 god 2200 Id 
« at the time ben: planted, - from: tent. fourteen 


ls * ſeet. 8) wing! +) f ili aii 345; % 2209 214 

* Norng ſummor the. bdi der 3 in-a moiſt tare, 
by watering it ſome Ry: rain Waterz and 

* ſometimes with Wap. ſuds. 45301 to itz 
% Many of che Vina Mhdwed dei 8 bam Uceueg to 
your directions they were diveſted of all the 
& buynchet except one, which was permitted to remain 
on a Vine, which yau called the white Muſcat of 
Alexandria. This bunch was gut, gn, the, 26th of 
6 „ November: laſt, and weighed . three pounds. wanting 
* cl: two ounges. , The: berries, were, in general, 


« yery large, and of an excellent Hayour.. 3 


400 . Viges ate, at) this time, remarkably rong ; 
„ and, in conſidergion of their diffęrent ebaracters 
band, gyalities, I may; ay haye grown with an almoſt 

1 22 ith equal degree. of yigour.., 2900: of T- als #8 
4], baye meaſured the length and girth af each>Vine- 
. *-ſhoot,! (there being thürteen in number): and find 
them, in length, from thirty-one vo forty- eight 
1 ſet, and in girth, from. e en and a half to 
10 inches.” 


42 


{al 7" 3K; * a Yo &c. 8 . Kn 
" Kelmarſh, Dec. 14, 1787. 
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is done, by, pinching off their taps.) they, will, 


in general, puſh out. laterals at three. on. four, - 
9768 n. he upper part of the hot. Theſe 

laterals, hould;nat. entirely be. taken of, aß it 
to, puſh alſo, -, It-woulds therefore,.. be pru- 
dent ta, permit the firſt laterals to grow twelve 
or fourteen inches, and then to pinch off 


4 a 


their tops. Theſe laterals, in their turn, will 
pyſh., out ſecondary laterals, which, houldrbe 
pinched off at the ſecond. gr third joint, 

Thus the an may. be 5 till e, 


che ſeaſon... eee eee, 
24 Js Ws #3200 pat 7 2447 235 dur 


eber, che, Fade the. Ml Whit — 


green, 19. 1 ow eh olg, ing 
bon her fall off Off. 971983. 20 2 n 
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Ahe. time apo * leaves. of t — Vine 


the, - 


begin to fall, is the belt ſeaſon fe for nn 


In the ; Hot-houls, | this: will generally be be 
the motith of December. In the firſt Kaen 


gour, it N be proper to prune the 992805 at 
every. other rafter down to three, tour, or 
Se 
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five eyes, and the other to about twenty- 
one or twenty-two: feet. Here 1 with-to be 
underſtood,” that the above mode of pruning 
is only to be uſed when Vines have grown 
remarkably ſtrong the preceding ſummer; 
for when Vines have grown only mode- 
rately ſtrong,” the ſhoots ſhould be pruned 
down to about half the” above Rag Vi 
eleven feet.” 2 | ; 


n 


® + * 


FT „ „ 


The intent in this alternate diffcrencs in 
pruning is, that the former ſhould make fine 
wood for the ſucceeding ſeaſon, and that the 
latter ſhould produce a crop of fruit, (after 
which, theſe fruit-bearing ſhoots muſt all be 
cut down nearly to the bottom of the rafters); 
but when any of the Vine-plants appear 
weak, and have not made ſhoots more than 
eight, ten, or twelve feet long, it will be 
proper to prune every ſuch ſhoot down to 
two, three, or four eyes, without having re- 
gard to the aforeſaid direction of furniſhing 
every other rafter with a fruit-bearing ſhoot. 


In pruning, obſerve to take off the ſhoots 
with a clean ſloping ſtroke, about half an 
inch above the eye. Make choice of a bold 

eye to terminate the end of the ſhoot. After 
pruning, 
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pruning, let the Vin&hoots' be completely 
faſtened to the rafters; & c., and thus ends 


che buſineſs for the rc gelen deer de 
ng 11 a 
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Vines Pacht in pine. ſtoves Saba 
begin to ſibot early im the month of Ja- 
nuary ; at that ſeaſbn they generally make 
weak ſhoots, and ſhew ſmall bunches ; and 
this proceeds from the' 'h6ufe | being kept 
warm at that ſeaſon, on account of the early 

crops of cucumbers, KRidney-beans, &c. 
which ate raiſed: in moſt Hot-houſes. But 
when # Hot-houſe is Kept to a proper de- 
gree of heat required for pines, during the 
winter months, the Vines will ſeldom begin 
to puſh” till about the middle of February. 
It is uſüal to ſee Vines in pine-ſtoves puff 
only at two or chree eyes at the extremity of 
the ſhoots.” Theſe two or three new ſhoots 
taking the lead, the reſt of the eyes below 
will remain in a dormant ſtate, and cauſe à 
long ſpace of naked wood. In order to make 
the eyes puſh more generally, it will be pro- 
per, as ſoon as the fap appears in motion, to 
keep the houſe, for a ſhort time, à few 
degrees warmer than uſual, viz. in the 
morning the Thermometer ſhould be five or 

ſix 
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ſix: degrees above temperatre.. and.in theæ nayr 
time the houſe ſhould. be kept as warm as 


the weather will- permit colt will alſonbe ne- 
ceſſary to guard that part of the ſtem of each 


Vine, which is on the out- ſide of the houſe, 


againſt the approach of, froſt, a8, one — 
night would. greatly jure, if not totally de. 
ſtroy, ad hopes of che, crop. $$8T 6 EC YIBUN 
3 Leal work hug oof} As 
+8 fon, as the ſap iſez, its motion. is ex- 
ceegingly rapid; andi if part of, the ſtem e 
expoſed. to the, exgernal.. air, 2. ſevęxe froſt 
would entirely ſtap its, circulation. The. 
young thapts and;deaves inſtantly; contract, 
and, during. the frſt, appear. in a ſhrivelled 
tate; to prevent hich let i the ꝓntt expoſed 
be. well guarded hy, wrapping . it round with 
moſs, faſtened by ſtrands of baſs. matting, 
to, a competent, thickneſe. This, covering, 
ſhould be permitted to remain till the ſpring 
froſts are entirely over; and, hen this co- 
vering is taken off, let the ſtem eke plans 
be as clean by wal ne 


= When Vines break, out * they will 
puſh at almoſt every eye, from the top to the 
bottom of the ſhoots, nearly at the ſame 
time, and the ſhoots in general will ſhew 
| two 


. 
? 
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two or three bunches ack, It will be pro- 
per, however, to diveſt the vines of their 
ſupernumerary ſhoots,” a8 ſoon as” cin be 
done with propriety, as it will greatly. con- 
tribute. to | invigorate the remaining f ſhoots. 2 


; 4 , « 


It. is very eaſy to diſtinguiſh which wil 
make the moſt promiſing ſhoots, even as 
ſoon as the eyes begin to break; and by the 
time the ſhoots begin to be thres or four 
inches long, the bunches are very diſtinguiſh- 
able. In ſome kinds, the rudiment of the 
bunches ſtand fo prominent as to be very vi- 
ſible, even at the _ breaking of the eye. 


The leaves of the young ſhoots ee 
ſtand ſingle at the firſt, ſecond; third, and, 
in ſome kinds, at the fourth and fifth Joints, 
and afterwards form in pairs, either with 
bunches or tendrils. And what is very re- 
markable, and differs from the ordinary 
courſe of nature in other ſorts 'of fruit, is, 
that the bunch is produced from the ſide of 
the ſhoot oppoſite to the leaf, and comes 
out from the naked part thereof, being nei- 
ther connected with the leaf, nor the eye, 
nor the rudiment of either. The bunches 

appear at the third, fourth, fifth, and ſixth 


joints; 


— 
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joints; from the ſixth forward, the leaves 
form in pairs with the tendrils. When Vines 
have been very vigorous, and exceedingly 
prolific, I have ſometimes. ſeen bunches at 
the ſeventh, eighth, and once at the ninth 
joint; ; but an inſtance of this laſt is 1 
rare. <0 | 


When Vines ſhew * plentifully, it 
often induces the perſon intruſted with their 
management to leave too abundant a crop; 
but this temptation ſhould be withſtood, as a 
few bunches in an high ſtate of perfection, 
are preferable to numbers in a leſs: Beſides, 
the future ſucceſs of the Vines depends much 
on a judicious management in this particu- 
lar : Therefore, in caſe the ſhoots, which 
are pruned to about twenty-two feet, ſhould 
ſhew two or three bunches at almoſt every 
eye, which they will frequently do, not more 
than nine or ten of the young ſhoots ſhould 
be permitted to ſtand, viz. the leading or 
top ſhoot, and four or five on each ſide; and 
the ſhoots that remain ſhould be diveſted of 
all but one bunch on each, which ſhould be 
the bunch which 1s belt proportioned and 
moſt regularly formed. The ſhoots ſhould 
be left at regular diſtances, that is, about 

four 
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four or * feet apart on each ſide: Obſerve 
alſo to let one ſhoot as near the bottom as ĩt 
can be got. - Theſe ſhoots ſhould be trained 
regularly on each ſide of the rafter, and the 
top of each ſhoot ſhould be pinched off as 
ſoon as they are grown to a ſufficient length, 
and begin to interfere with the adjoining 
ſhoots above; or, in general, let the ſhoots 
be ſtopped at the ſecond or third * above 
the * | Firs Je 


Great attention will be required during the 
time the Vines are in flower. Should the 
weather prove hot and dry, and accompanied 
with briſk winds at that critical period, the 
berries of many kinds of grapes (particularly 
the blue Frontinac, white Sweetwater, and 
black Damaſcus) will be liable to fall off at 
the time of their ſetting, and the berries that 
remain will, in general, be very ſmall, and 
without ſtones. This proceeds from the 
calyx adhering to, and drying upon, the 
germen or rudiment of the berry, and 
thereby preventing its impregnation. There- 
fore, in order to have the crop ſet perma- 
nent, it will be proper at this period to water 
the roots of the vine plentifully, to keep the 
houſe as cloſe as the weather will permit, 
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and to water the walks and flues fi the Hot: 
hoüfe tonſtantly, and eſpecially late in the 
evening, When the glaſſes ſhould: be immedi- 
ately cloſed. The heat of the Hot houſe will 
exhale tlie moiſture, and raiſe a kind of afti- 
ficial dew, which, by falling upon the talys, 
will caufe it to expand and fall off. By 
this means, the important parts of früictfica- 

tion are ſet at liberty to perform the offices 
for which nature intended them, viz. tlie in- 
creaſe and propagation of their ſpecies. 
After a kind impregnation, the berries al- 
ways wel very — Fa n che ea tg 


F, 
.? S 4 
& 


It is not IVE to ſee bunches of the 
white Sweetwater, and ſome other kinds of 
grapes, greatly abound with fmall berries, 
(which are without ſtones) which proceeds 
from the above recited cauſe, and may be 
prevented by an afſiduous attenten to the 
ho rules. | | 


Although grapes ſet beſt in a cloſe moiſt 
air, yet the Hot-houſe ſhould 'not be vi- 
olently hot during the time of their ſetting. 


When che weather is Miene, and all cir- 
eumſtances concur apreeably, tranſparent 
drops 


r FREI CD uy 


ar6ps of de wall Be berate in « inorh: 


ing on the angular Points er cas Vine 
n 
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2 15 ec na mdieltien 
which ein Happen at thi critical ſeafon of the 
; fer I lave"coltafitly 


vines 
odlervell the BE fo ſet wal, and the 
ben bf th berries to lde deen mch 
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Hi br ü e ha ele may 
break oüt in various parts af the old wödtf 
duffig de lumnizr; ad dfeſf the Yung bott 
of all ttieir lateral NMRe wife, WEH they ap- 
pear? This may Be döfle withoarvellivs, 6 
bapilig che L PRE WO the pILſefVariae? of 
the wood ; becauſe every Vine-ſhoot that was 
left more than twenty feet long at the laſt 
year's pruning, with intent to produce a crop 


of fruit, muſt be cut down nearly, to. re | 


bottom at the next winter's 2 


But all the dal of oy Vines, Al were cut 
down af the Laff” "Year $ pruning, Ewill fi ſup- 
poſe - one at VET other aa muſt: be 

. Hd en * trained 


tie; ' 1 5 ; 6 1 bn " 'y _ " : 1 2501673} 2 , / # 1 J. 
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trained with one ſhoot each, ;exaQly,the ſame. 
in every reſpeft as 8 


29V Es; 


When grapes are at the laſt ſwelling” „and 


till they, are nearly on the; point gf being 
ripe, the Vines will requirg a plentiful-ſupply- 
of water: and, efpecially, if. the ſeaſon ſhould; 
prove hot and, dry. Few plants perfpire ſo 


abundantly 28 the Vine, and more; Þ articu- F 


larly when it is under glaſſes. The ſitugtign 
of Vines, trained in pine-ſtoves, may be con · 


ſidered exactly in a ſimilar ſtate with Vines 


growing; in very hot clunates, 
Pics, fe inſtance, we are, told that at the 
Madeirag they, do not attempt to plant vine · 
yards, Even, where beth ſoil and ſituation are 

the maſk deſirable, without a command. of 
water auen Vines RE requiring « enen 
Sud Wol- ere 95530 . i. Jupply 


FINS Wy $81.5 210m 313; 


16 94 . v3 * 
— * —— 232 221 


ebe kt hating of Fripes ' commences it the time 
they begin to be tranſpatent * At this period, the: rell, 
black, &c. grapes begin to changer from green to red; black, 
&c. each. 


4 1 
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r 40 «The g — _ of Main is = wine, 4 * 
which it has required fame and ſapport. Where the ſoil, 
expoſure, and ſupply of water will admit of it, the Vine is 


cukivated. The incloſures -of the vineyards confiſt of 


walls, 


a MAwa a _— th. —_— a. 3 3 


P n 
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ſupply of chat elemetit, and eſpetially: atthe 
time they are loaded with rut. 


or fix feet wide interſect each vineyard, and are included 
by ſtone walls two fer high. "Along theſe wilks, which 
are arched over with laths about ſeven' feet high; they ere& 
wooden pillars at regular diſtances,” to ſupport 4 lattices 
work of *baniboos, (a ſort of cane) which Nopes down 
from boch ſides of the walk, till it is only a" foot and 2 
half or two feet high, in which elevation extents def 
the whole vineyard. The Vines are, in this manner, ſup- 
ported from the ground, and the people haye room to root. 
out the weeds which ſpring up between them. Ia the ſea- 
ſon of che vintage they creep under this lattice-work, cut 
off the grapes, and put them into baſkets : Some bunches 
of theſe grapes I ſaw, which weighed fix pounds and. ups, 
wards. | This method of keeping the ground. clean. and 
moiſt, and ripening the grapes in the ſhade, contributes to 
give the Madeira wines that excellent * hs body * 
which they are remarkable, Fe 


% The water. is conduged wats ct einc into 
the vmeyards, - where each proprietor has the uſe of it for a 
certain time; Tome being allowed to keep a conſtant ſup- 
ply of it, ſome to uſe it thrice, others twice, and others 
only once à week. As the heat of the climate Tenders 
this ſupply of water to che vineyards abſolutely tieteſfary, 
it is nnn GO ANGEe can bs 

planted ; 


Anme Bestien and dine, ae e en fre"... | 
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If che foregoing .dizeftions. have been 
ſtrictly attended to, the bunches of grapes 
5 | will, 


Ln 


* 
4 


planted ; for the maintenance of which, nn 
purchaſe, water at a, high ren. 

14 eee e eee uren 

5 . 
Vine, but alſo equally beneficial to other, kinds of fruit · 
trees growing im warm climates, as, is evinced by the. fol- 
lowing extract from Sir William Hamilton's. elegant ac- 
count of the late r 
the Royal Society in the year 1783. 1 10 1 


From this place® to Reggio the . on each fide i is 
covered © with villas and orange-groves. 1 ſaw not one 
houſe levelled to the ground; but perceived that all tad 
been dimaged and were abandoned ; and that the ifita- 
bitants were univerſally retired to nnen in theſe beautiful 
groves of” orange, mulberry, and fip-trees, of "which" there 
are many in the environs of Reggio. One that I viſited, 
and*which is reckoned the richeſt in all this part of Magna 
Grecia, is about a mile and a half from the town of Reggio; 
and, what is remarkable, belongs to a Gentleman whoſe 
name is Agamemnon. The beauty of the. Argrume (he 
general. name of all kind of. orange, lemon, cedrate, and 
bergamot trees) is not to be deſcribed; the ſoil being 
fandy, the expoſition warm, and command of water, a clear 
rivulet. being introduced at pleaſure in little channels to 
the . of e is the reaſon of the n Aru 
" Torre del Pexzols. 


r 


7 © 


7 
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riancy of theſe trees. To which I ſhall only add, that 
every body knows the vaſt uſe of canals in the cultivation 
of fruit-trees, in the land of Egypt, at this day. Don 
Agamemnon affured me it was a bad year when he did not 
gather from his garden (which is of no great exrem} 
170,000 lemons, 200,000 oranges, (which I found as exe 
cellent as thoſe of Malts) and bergamots enough to pro- 
duce 200 quarts of the eſſenee from their rinds. There 
is another fiogularity in theſe gardens, as I was affured, 
every fig-tree affords two crops of fruit annually; the firſt 
in ] une, che ſecond in Auguſt. 


4e Silk and effence of bergamot, oranges, lemons, are 
the great articles of trade at Reggio. I am afſared that 
no leſs than 100, ooo quarts of this effence is annually ex- 
ported. This fruit, after the rind is taken off, is given to 
the cows and oxen; and the inhabitants of this town aſ- 
ſure me, that the beef, at that ſeaſon, . a ſtrong _ 
Pen flarour of bergamior.” 


* 
— 


1 ſhall beg leave to make two obſeremions on the fore 
going 5 accounts : 


Firſt, I preſume hae abi not admitted either into 
the orchards or vine - yards during the winter, as a wet ſoil 
would prove highly injurious to thoſe kinds of fruit · trees 
at that ſeaſon. It is, on this account, I have directed 

drains 
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After che fruit is cut, the Vines will. re. 
quire no other management till the pruning 
| n but taking off their laterals, in the 
1 manner 


» — ada 


A . oth pens wa 
| at the bottom of the Vine- border. 1-1 ' 


| e 
; ripening the fruit would debaſe its flavour, I conclude, 
| chat if Sir William Hamilton and Mr. Forſter. had made 
inquiry, they would have been informed by the reſpectire 
' inhabitants, that the waterings; are leſs frequent at .the 

- time of gathering the fruit t a A; 
x than at an earlier period. 45 12 8 


F Since the foregoing notes wes 8 1 2.26 1 Aich 
the following curious account, which ſhews the neceſſity 
mud great importance of a plentiful ſapply of water. in vine · 
yards,; $648 warm dime 2 880 i 


6s Water is che great agent, - primum 3 of al 
productions in this country ; every thing languiſhes, and 
ſoon 1s parched up, without an ample ſupply of i it ; abun- 
dance of rain ſecures both a plentiful harveſt and a copious 
wages ae er vin | Cd ts 


cc Whenever a ſpring breaks Feb the King's people ſeize 
upon it, and allot to each landlord a proper hour for letting 
the warer upon his grounds. It is of ſo much conſequence, 
eee bu for an. I ex- 
Fropedinary: 2 5 a b ü 


Sqwinburne's Travels trough Spain, page 113. 


» 
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manner already pointed 4 our for dhe Foc 
ee e „ e 
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Vines that produce 4 full Goh of fruit 


ſhould be cut down _ to the bottom, 


that 


As it frequently becomes; neceſſary to convey ripe 
grapes to a remote ſtance, and gs this delicate fruit is 


very liable to receive injury by improper methods: of pack» 


ing, I hope the following information on e may 


be of uſe to many of my r readers. 3 200 
When grapes are intended to be conveyed wi water, | (hey 


may ſafely be packed in boxes with ſand. Firſt, put a quan- 


tity of ſand. ſufficient to coyer the bottom of, the box about 
one inch; upon this lay your bunches in a courſe, or 
layer, almoſt cloſe together, only take care that none of 
the berrjes. touch the ſides of the box. Upon this layer of 


bunches pour in dry ſand, till the grapes are covered 
about half an inch; then lay in more grapes and ſand a fa 


ternately, till the box is filled. C3 


At the next winter's pruning, all the 


6 


Grapes thus packed will travel ſafe, and by being almoſt | 


excluded from the air, will keep freſh and good a long 


time. Grapes are conſtantly thus brought into this coun- 
try from Portugal, and they often arrive in pretty good 
perfeQtion, But now conſidering the expence from weight 
in this mode of packing, it would be extravagant to ule it 
when this fruit requires to be ſent a conſiderable _—_— 


by land carriage, 


Grapes 


¹ 2A— u ¹¹Aͤ ol BO ß 
be 
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that is, to the lowermoſt fummer. ſhoot, 
which — alſo ſhould be cut down to the 


firſt or ſecond eye. 


But all thoſe Vines, that were cut down 
nearly, to the bottom the preceding — 


Grapes will alſo travel with great ſafety, by beiog 
packed in a box with any ſmall bright ſeed. Clover ſeed is 
very proper for this purpoſe; but the expence arrending 
this mode of conveyance is "Aſo very conſiderable, both on 
account of the great value of the ſeed, and alſo in reſpeR 


of its weight. I would therefore recommend the packing 
grapes in oat-chaff, as the moſt eligible in all reſpeQs. 


Grapes have ſometimes been packed in tow, wool, 
cotton and paper ſhavings ; 3 but I find, by experience, 
that oat-chaff is greatly preferable. Oat-chaff i is not only 
exceedingly light in its mere, but is alfo poſſeſſed of a 
kind of elaſtic force. 


Pleaſe to obſerve, that when oat-chaif i is uſed, it e 


not to have any diſagreeable ſmell; it ſhould alſo be 


cleanſed- of all impure matter; and the grapes ſhould be 
perfectly dry at the time of packing, and the bunches well 
examined, that if there be any berries either decayed, 
cracked, or bruiſed, they may be clipped off the bunch.— 
Then carefully tie each bunch in a bag made of ſilver or 
e its ſixe being 6 to that of 1 the 
pe 


In 
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Frang waod, mult be left to the, length of 
twenty-one gp twenty-two feet each, with in- 


tent 10 produce à full crop of fruit _ fol- 
err Fun 


» * The - 
- 
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In packing proceed thus : Firſt put a good quantity of 
chaff into the box, then carefully lay your grapes in a kind 
of courſe, or layer; a ſmall quantity of chaff ſhould be 
lightly preſſed between each bunch, as alſo between the 
bunches and the ſides of the box. Then add more chaff, 
preſs it lightly, and lay in a ſecond courſe, or layer of 
bunches: Grapes, however, packed in this manner, ought 

not to he more than two courſes deep, becauſe the bottom 
mah would be liable to be injured by the weight 
above, - 


I I muſt obſerve, that the courſe of chaff between the 
layers of the bunches, and likewiſe at the top and the 


bottom, ought, when it is well prefied * ta occupy 
a ſpace of of about two or three inches. | 


I bare for many years thus ſent grapes from Walbeck to 
London, (a diſtance of about 150 miles) and when the 
boxes haye been put either in the inſide, or upon the body 
of the coach, the grapes have generally gone without i in- 
jury, and even preſerved: their bloom: Nor do they re- 
quire dipping in water, which is a neceſſary operation when 
grapes are ſent in ſand, However, I muſt ſay, that 
when boxes go in the coach boot, (where the motion is 
more wolent) the fruit will commonly '{poil ; for which 
reaſon, I have boxes made exactiy to ſuit the ſeats of the 
ſtage coaches. 
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| The management of the Vines the "next 
ſummer, will, in many inſtances, be nearly 
the ſame as in the preceding one. — 


it be- conſidered, that as the Vines have ij 


creaſed in ſtrength and ſize, they will, coh- 


ſequently, be enabled to produce and MY 5 
a larger burthen of fruit. 


* 


The crop ſhould, at all times, be propor- 
tioned to the ſize and vigour of the tree, 
and that in every ſtage; but eſpecially while 
the Vines are young, it will be adviſable to 
uſe great moderation as to the number of 
bunches which are to be allowed to 90 on 
to maturity. 


The ſhoots may now be laid rather cloſer 
together than in the preceding ſeaſon, and 
two bunches may be permitted to remain 
upon ſuch ſhoots as are ſtrong and vigorous; 
and eſpecially, of thoſe kinds that do not 
produce large bunches. It will be proper, 
however, that the berries of the bunches, in 


e ſhould be well thinned *, This 


work 


t In order to thin grapes with propriety, a proper pair of 
ſciſſars ſhould be provided, The blades ſhould: be made. 
with 
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Work Ee pe at the time when the 
berries are about the ſize of; ſmall (ſhot... 
Great addreſs. is required in the performance 
of this operation; and particularly when the 

bunches are extremely large. The firſt thing 
to be done is, to extend both the main 
ſhoulders, as alſo the leſs projecting parts of 
the bunch, which parts ſhould be ſuſpended 
by ſmall aſtrings, and faſtened to the rafters, 
or glaſs· caſe frames above. Every projecting 
part of the bunch ſhould be raiſed to an hori- 
zontal ; poſition; and, when the berries are 
fully ſwelled, they will retain that Pane 
eren tes _ N are cut. 


* * . | * : 


— „ 
* 


in W of; _ 3 goons, care.” 
ſhould be taken to leave all the moſt. . 
ing ones on every ſide of the bunch; ſince 
by this means the dimenſions of the bunch 
4 will 3 er * * 8 # 
i thoſe, "Kinds: of grapes FI pete? 
very cloſe-growing- bunches, it will be ne- 


i 


with exceeding ſharp points, and not more than one inch 
and a half long : The ſhanks about four inches long and 

quite ſtraight : The eyes ſufficiently large to contain a 

man's thumb and two e 
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ceflary to clip out more than two-thirds of 
the berries ; but in ſome kinds, one-half; 
and, in the looſe growing kinds, with long 
_ foot-ſtalks, the taking out one-third is ems 
rally ſufficient, 


By this mode of thinning, the remaining 
berries will, in general, fwell well, and grow 
to a very great fize, and will not be ſubje& 
to rot, as is generally the caſe with grapes in 
a Hot-houſe, when the berries are permitted 
to grow cloſe, and to become wedged toge- 


In training the ſhoots of the Vines, I have 
hitherto taken notice only of furniſhing the 
rafters, or roof, of the Hot-houſe; but there 
is yet another important object that demands 
our conſideration, which is, a further advan- 
tage that may be gained by furniſhing the 
back wall. In ſuch Hot-houſe, as the ſub- 
joined plan repreſents, there is a ſpace of 
nine feet clear above the flue in the back 
wall; the length of the ſaid wall being 


(nearly) one hundred feer, there 1s, of 
courſe, a ſpace containing almoſt nine 
hundred ſquare feet, and certainly there is no 
part of a Hot-houſe that can be rendered 

_ uſeful 
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uſefol,, which ſhould remain unoccupied. A 
ſpace, therefore, fo conſiderable as the above, 
undoubtedly merits our attention. 


Now, ee ar teck WAI 
let every fourth or fifth Vine- plant be trained 
in one ſhoot quite to the top of the rafter; 
then direct the ſhoot ſideway ten or twelve 
feet along the top of the back wall. At the 
winter's pruning, bring down that part of 
the ſhoot perpendicularly, which, in the 
preceding ſeaſon, was trained ſideway, and 
cut it off at one foot above tlie top of the 
flue. The next ſpring, encourage! only two 
ſhoots. from the two extreme or lowermoſt 
eyes of each ſhoot fo brought down, and 
train them in an horizontal direction one 
foot above the top of the flue. Theſe ſhoots 
will, however, grow with greater readineſs, 
if they be trained upwards during the ſum- 
mer; and in fuch eaſe they may eaſily be 
brouglit to the: deſired poſition at the next 
winter's pruning. When the pruning is 
finiſhed, and the ſhoots brought down and 
faſtened in their proper poſition, they will 
forifi againſt the back wall the following 
figure I, viz. the ae of the letter T re- 
verſed. A 


I Wi 
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In the next. ſeaſon, the horizontal ſlioots 
will, producegnew. wood from almoſt[:every'' 
eye, provided. all the ſhoots be pinched off 
from every other part of theſe plants as ſoon 
as they appear. Lay in the young wood at 
proper diſtances, thay is,” the ſhoots from one 
to two feet apart, according to the kind of 
Vine to be trained, whether it produces ſmall 
or large leaves: But of this I ſhall have oe 


caſion to treat more che, r * 


11 


The * oF all "ts l in a e 
dicular direction; and provided they are 
ſtrong and vigorous, may be permitted. to 
grow to the length of ſive or fix feet before 
they are ſtopped; but theſe ſhoots muſt all 
be cut down to two. or, oben e at the next 
ene a 20 0 | 976 

Y &- i e | 

Only, one ſhoot Kola 5 on to 
riſe from each ſpur the following ſeaſon; 
and although they will in general, be ſufhci- 
_ ently, ſtrong, and produce two or three 
bunches apiece, yet only one bunch _ 
be ſuffered to remain, upon each ſhoot: The 
remaining bunches. will then be large and 
fine, and the wood alſo will be greatly ey 
nefited by this mode of- practice. i 
Theſe | 
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" Theſs ſhoots muſt. be pruned next.y Fins 

very differently from the preceding. 
ſhoot muſt be left four feet, 3 
a few inches long, and ſo on alternately, 
throughout the whole length of the wall. 
The | reaſon, for this alternate difference in 
pruning, and for the continuation of the 
future management of the Vines growing 
againſt the back wall, will be given, when I 
come to treat of. Vines trained in the Vinery, 
the method of practice in both Htuations 
being en er. 


1 01 VIE: =: : 26-0734 ba, 
11 I. Mall now return to the conſideration of 
the; management of thoſe Vines which are 
intended to be trained againſt bg W or 
dee of the ll > SIG 161 E iu 

- Theſe Vines will require A management, 
in future ſeaſons, nearly ſimilar, to that al- 
ready deſcribed; and although it will not be 
adyiſable to. prune every other Vine- plant 
down ſo near to the bottom of the rafters, as 
has been directed for the two preceding ſea- 
ſons; yet, it will be frequently found neceſ- 
ſary to cut an old ſhoot down nearly to the 
bottom, that is, down to the lowermoſt ſum- 


mer ſhoot, as near to 1 bottom of the 
rafter 
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raſter as enn be. Ard the ſide- Mets of the 
Vines on the remaining fafters ſhould not be 
permitted te ramble oe the ad) 
but at che end ef every ſeafon it will- be 
proper ts cut ſuch DOE do Wm to the ſexend 
or third eye next he eld wood, provided the 
bottom eyes are bold and ſtrong. This muſt 
be done nor ohly in order to ſtrengthen the 
Vifies,” but alſo to prevent che röbf of che 
houfe from being to imich crow ded witE old 
Winne 07% 37 $35. i DOOM en 


„ 


And here it is — to I Di 
while the Vifies are Föung, ont fafter will 
afford füffctent rob for a Vine plant; but 
what REVines are betofhic” older? they Wilk 
require a larger ſpace; and more eſpecially; 
Vines of the ſtrong growing kinds, which 
prodnee large leabes and large Bunches :/ It 
will be proper, therefore, to train ſhobts fide- 
ways on the wall plate; from the ſtem of the 
platt immediately at its entrance into the 
Roufe: Theſe ſocts ſttould be carried uß the 
aGoining rafters, and the plants; growing 
agaftiſt fuck raſters, muſt be taken! entirely 
_ away; except it ſfduld Rappen trat che plant 


growing againſt ſuch . tlin&d" for., 


ward to fur niſli the back wall. 


In 


OF THE VINE.' ” > wy 


In the large Hot-houſe at Welbeck, Vines 
are trained in the manner here deſcribed. 
Some of the plants occupy two, three und 
four rafters each. A large Vine of the 
Syrian grape furniſhes five rafters, and each 
branch being engrafted with a different ſort, 
the plant, of —_— — a8 e va- 

rieties. 14513 1225 — i 


When a Vine- plant occupies two or more 
rafters, it will be right to prune occaſionally, 
and particularly while the Vine is young, one 
or more of ſuch Vine-ſhoots down nearly to 
the bottom of the rafter. This will not 
only contribute to ſtrengthen the plant, but 
will alſo afford means to furniſh the rafters 
with a ſucceſſion of young wood. 


When Vine-ſhoots are conducted to dif- 
ferent rafters, in the manner above deſcribed, 
every ſhoot may be conſidered as a ſeparate 
plant ; and, whether grafted or otherwiſe, 
muſt be trained up the rafter in one ſhoot ; 
and from that time it will require a ſimilar 
management to that already laid down. 


Having given full Inſtructions for the pre- 
paration of the ſoil, and deſcribed the vari- 
I ous 
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ous methods of propagating zhe Vine, 
together with rules for its future: manage- 
went in the Hot-houſe, I ſhall, in the next 
place, endeavour to give proper directions 
for the erection of a Vizery ; and afterwards 
ſhall ſubjoin a few hints and obſervations 
reſpecting the culture and management of 
the Vine, when planted in different depart- 
ments. | 
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HERE are - various methods of con- 
ſtructing Vineries. Every large and 
commodious building, appropriated ſolely to 
the purpoſe of producing grapes, is gene- 
rally termed a Vinery, while thoſe erections, 
of leſs dimenſions, are called beg or 
Vine-frames. 


1 mall firſt treat of the moſt uſeful form. 


Flued walls of about twelve or fourteen 
feet high, in a direction from Eaſt to Weſt, 
with a roof and glaſs lights covering a bor- 
der of about ten feet wide on the South ſide 


. 12 . es 


Kiln 7 eee 


| 
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of the wall, compoſe a proper receptacle for 
the production of Seapes, or a V iner. 
It is uſual to have a i of about 

I two and a half or three feet high in front, to 
By ſupport the roof; and this is very proper 
= when Vines are intended to be, forced at an 
early ſeaſon, becauſe it admits the ſun and 

- light to the border, which is generally occu- 

pied with various kinds-of low-growing ve- 

getables ; but where grapes are not wanted 

at an early ſeaſon, a. conſiderable expence 

may be ſaved, as, in that caſe, a low wall in 

front will anſwer equally as well. The 

__ '* < of this wall would be very injurious to 

I te Norder, if the Vines, were to be forced 
n early i in.the ſpring; but the meridian altitude 
a. ſun, in the beginning of ſummer, 
5 3 | renders i it no VI Prejudigial ; at that ſeaſon. | 


Selecting 4 fined wall, twelve feet bick, 
the breadth. of the border ten feet, and the 
height of the upright glaſs frame, or wall, 
in front, three feet, the roof will then form 
23 angle of about forty- three degrees. Ex- 
perience ſhews this to be a proper pitch for | 
Vines forced. after the vernal equinox. 1 
mention this circumſtance, becauſe ſome per- 

ſons, 
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ſons, who give deſigns for buildings of this 
kind, lay fo great a ſtreſs on this point, as 

to pronounce 2 Vinery, or Peach-houſe, in- 
capable of anfwering the intended purpoſe, 

ſhould the pitch of the roof happen only to- 
vary a degree or two from their favourite 
angle. Indeed, if we ſuppoſe the ſun's me- 

ridian altitude always the ſame, ſuch an 

objection would Teſt on a ſolid foundation; 

bur we know 1 5 it not only varies daily, . 
ſo that if the pron of the roof depend oth Y 
ſo nice a point, what might be deemed: right © 
in the early part of the fpring, would e 

tainly be wrong later in the ſfummer. 5 


. 
142 4 


7 
's 
{24:4 812 10 


In Holland, it is cuſtomary to force Vines 


in November, in order to" have ripe grapes 
edfly in the ſpring. In ihe — uſedd 
for Winter foreing, it is found neceſſary, 
that the glaſſes ſhould be in an almoſt per- 
pendieular direction. "The Dutch have alſo 
| a ba tay ONT 410 {1 8 e425 ne 
1 by Nom bas SHES I; L | 
Ze = iff ON OY. wot 8 Ss. Fire 1 145 


N lkude 51. 30. N. in the ſummer folttice, : 


85 (June 22) the meridian altitude, or ſun's place above the 
Horizon at | noon day, is 634 degrees. — But at the 
winter's ſolſtice, (December 22) it is only 164 degrees 
above the Horizon. : 
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a method of forging Vines planted in the 
open ground, the ſhoots of which are trained 
in an horizontal . poſition, about eighteen . 
inches from the ground. Over the Vines, 
which are forced in the ſummer, they put 
frames nearly as flat as thoſe commonly , 
uſe of for melons. 

Hence it follows, that the conſtruction of ; 
the different frames, or buildings, for the 
purpoſe of producing grapes, ſhould not only 
vary according, to the quantity required, but 
alſo according to the ſeaſon in which that 
fruit is intended to be produced. —The roof 
ſhould be ſteep ſor early forcing, . and flatter | 
for the ſummer. 


As I have . a * 1 explanation of. 
a Vinery, which has conſtantly, ſucceeded i in 
producing good crops of grapes for more . 
than twenty years, it may ſeem unneceſſary . 
to ſay more upan this head ; -for the fatisfac- _ 
tion, however, of thoſe who wiſh to proceed 
on a leſs extenſive and more ceconomical 
ſcale, I ſhall ſuggeſt a few more hints pou 
this ſubject i in another place. 5} 762 &2, 


The 
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The conſtruction of the building being de- 
terminedz i the next objects which: demand 
our conſideration are, the compoſt proper 
for the border, and the method of raiſing; 
Warm to furniſh the wall. 


N. 2 * 5 A 4 7 * % ” 
- þ #4 - * . % Qi 1114. TT 
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* 2 
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24 as 


Ir: — 1 have, in the former part whe 
this work, explained myfelf fully an both | 
theſe heads, a repetition of them here would 
be altogether neeilleſs and ſuperfluous. by une 


We will then ſuppoſe: both the wall arid 
border to he SUI and Een ann 
to furniſh them ready. 10 big 


„ 2-889 1:8 sd 


Vine plagte raiſed in — OY 1 
make a good progreſs the firſt ſummer, when 
planted out for good about the month, of 
June: butt it is hardly poſſible to get the. 
border in proper order for planting the 
ſame ſummer that the wall is built, becauſe 
the ingredients of which it is compoſed re. 
quire, much time, and a winter's froſt is of 
great: uſe in cauſing t them to. incorporate, me- 
liorate, and ſettle. The ſame care will, 
therefore, be required in preſerving the 
plants through the winter, as has already 


been recommended for thoſe intended for the 
3 | Hot-houſe, 


. 
FEE EEE, 
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Hot-houſe. And ſo at the pruning” ſeaſon, 
the Vine- plants intended for the walls ſhould 
have been previoufly pruned down to nine vey 
ten inches, dg pane, ma ont. gy evo | 
29147 
The beginging of March i is a fit ſeaſon for 
planting the Vines : But the choice of pro- 
per kinds, which has been already treated of, 
and the diſtance at which they fhould bs! 
planted, ought e to be aſcertained. * 


It ſhould ſeem that fafficient attention had 
not hitherto been given to the latter of theſe 
heads of conſideration, - becauſe we find it is 
the common practice to plant all the different 
ſorts at the ſame diſtances. * Whereas the 
different degrees of vigour, and manner of 
growing of the different ſorts, require larger f 
or leſs ſpace to be allowed, in proportion 10 
the natural e and nne of the” 
plant roar io | Y 
It e v but too che ui the 1 
allowed to Vines is too ſcanty and infufficient; 
as we ſeldom ſee the diſtance between plant 
and plant greater than three or four feet. 
Now it is certain that a wall will ſoon get 
furniſhed by this cloſe method of planting, | 
and 


—_—_— | 
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and that tolerable (crops of grapes may alfo 
be produced in a few years : But if Vine-" 
plants be pertmitted to remain many years ſo 
cloſe together, they will be eramped in their 
growth! for want of room, and ro. ren. 
dered leſs productive. acer lt 


vi59'3 10 slbhint aint ni bogig zd tubal 

' Suppoſe a wall twelve feet * and . 

| Vines planted even five feet᷑ apart, there will 
then, upon an average, be only-fixty ſquare 
feet for each plant; und yet we know that it 


is poſſible for à Vine to 8 than b 
e _ ne (07,0397 Ot | J 


1 ſhould raiden ae or _ ſix to 
twelve feet between plant and plant, accord 
ing to the ſorts of Vines intended to be 
platited, that is, about fix feet for the weak 
and delicate- growing kinds, and twelve feet 
for thoſe chat ape robuſt! atid ſtrong. If 

were judicloufly mixed he: 


theſe various 10 


the planting, böte 'nine Feet may be allowed 
upon an average.” (#1 een 


The vines thus planted, are intended, in 

due time, entirely to cover the wall; but as 

| it is very defirable to obtain à crop of grapes 
as Toots" as poſſible,” it will be eligible and ex- 


pedient 


* 
— 
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pedient to plant other Vines between * 10+ 
mediate bearing... But now: as: theſe of the 1 
intermediate plantation muſt be trained yery-: 
differently from the former, I ſhall, fox diſs, 
tinQtion ſake, call them temporary. plants, 
the other principals. One temporary, plant: 
ſhould be placed in the middle of every 
ſpace between the principals; Plants that 
have been two or three years in pots, and 
that will come into immediate bearing, are 
moſt proper: fot / this purpoſe. They muſt 
all be planted, with the ſame care as has al- 
ready been recommended for Vines in the 
Hot-houſe, and arranged cloſe to a trellis 
fixed in the wall, and to which en n 
are to be mige. 
_ at SSbadni” 2 + 2 01 It | 
In tee ee ee it vil be proper 
to ſet the plants ſo, that the two uppermaſt. 
eyes in each may ſtand fair for the ſhoot's - 
* — to the Fighs a left: The neceſſity pt f; 
I come to treat on the method. of | * fogy 5 
ing. | 
N TITR SS SKIES ZUD: 290%” O48? } 
Hitherto I have only taken notice of 
planting the flued wall, but it will be neceſ- 
ſary to obſerve, that a few plants may be 
9 : SET ſet 
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ſet againſt, the front wall alſo, .in order to 
their, being trained up the rafters. „ heſe 
may either be planted within or on the out- 
ſide of the Vinery, as the front wall ſhoulg 
ſtand upon arches, to afford the roots of the 
vines an opportunity of extending their 
fibres to a border on the outſide. If planted 
on the outhide,, the Vine-ſhoots muſt be 
taken through ſmall holes made for that 
purpoſe under each rafter. Great care, how- 
ever, ſhould be had reſpecting the future ma- 
nagement of theſe, to prevent their injuring 
the Vines, of the flued wall; but of this 1 
ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more fully 
elſewhe 3 . 


As ſoon as the Vines are planted, the 
border ſhould be pricked over about three 
or four. inches deep, and made ſmooth : | 
Then the glaſſes ſhould be put on, as it is of 
conſequence that the Vines ſhould ſhoot off 
with vigour. Gentle fires ſhould be made 
in an evening, plenty of air given in the 
day- time, and eſpecially when the weather 1 is 
fine and clear. | 


The Vines will immediately begin to grow: 
: The principals muſt be diveſted of all the 


8 


ſhoots 
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ſhoots but che two uppermoſt; which are to 
be trained ſideway to the right and left: 
Theſe ſhoots, however, are not to be brou ght 
down to an horizontal poſition elf the next 
Winter e pruning. 


. © F 
1 , . * 51 14 


Ae temporary plants are Wedel to oc 
cupy the upper part of the wall, while the prin- 
cipals are furniſhing it below, let the ſhoots" 
of thoſe be trained upwards for that pur- 
peſe. | | 1 


The vines planted i in front muſt be trained 
with one ſhoot only from each plant, exattly' 
the ſame as has been directed for the Vines" 
in the Hot: houſe. 
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From the time the plants beak to grow,” 
they will require a little water once or twi 


a week, according to the ſtate of the Wel 


* 4 — 424 


ther. 


As the ſhoots advance, they howla be fe. 
gularly faſtened to the trellis and rafters : 
They 


” 
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They ſhould alſo be diveſted of their tendrils 
and laterals whenever they appear. It will 
be neceſſary to hoe and rake che border, in 
order to clear it from weeds and other 
noxious matter, every eight or ten days. 
For to keep the ſurface clean and conſtantly 
ſtirred, is of infinite advantage to the Vines, 
both on account of the ſun's reflection, and 
as contribgting to the greater purity of the 
air. If the border be permitted to grow 
ſoul, covered with weeds, moſs, and the 
like, a moiſt and hurtful vapor will be ge- 
nerated, which will . retard the growth 
of che Vr. 


- Then vill be no neceſſity to continue the 
fires longer than the middle of April, unleſs 
the weather ſhould be uncommonly ſevere. 
And in the month of May plenty of air 
ſhould be given in the day-time; a little 
at night alſo,” * there ſhould be an * 
Nen of froſt. a 


| In the -deinning of June, ſuppoſing the 
ſpring froſts over, and the weather favour- 
able, the glaſſes may be entirely taken off. 


While 


4 
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| While the glaſſes are off, the border ſhould 
be kept clean and the Vines conſtantly 
watered, if the weather prove hot and dry. 
And moreover, as the ſhoots advance, they 


ſhould be kept regularly faſtened to the 
trellis. £ | 


If * foregoing directions be duly ob- 
ferved, the Vines may be reaſonably expected 
to make a good progreſs the firſt ſummer. 
But as it is of great conſequence to have the 
wood perfectly well ripened, and as it is 
very liable to be injured by early autumnal . 
froſts, it will be adviſable to put on the 
glaſſes in the beginning of September : 
Should the weather prove mild and fine, 
this, however, may be deferred til the latter 
end of that month. 


Ween the glaſſes are put on, let plenty of 
air be admitted both day and night, till the 
end of October; except the weather proves 
very ſevere, a little froſt at night will not in- 
jure the plants. It is a material point that 
the leaves ſhould be kept upon the Vines as 
late in the year as poſlible ; for as long as 
the leaves are retained, the wood continues 
to receive benefit. 
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A ſoon as the leaves are fallen, it is a pro- 
per time to prune the Vines; but as the me · 
thod of training Vines, which I am now 
going to enter upon is quite new to the 
public, and becauſe it pleaſes more, and 
makes a greater impreſſion upon the mind, 
to ſee things repreſented than to read a deſ- 
cription of them in words, Lhave given a 
plan exhibiting the principals in ſix different 
ſtages. The temporary plants not requiring 
any particular mode of * are pur- 
N * in . * 

The ſhoots — this e uſt all be 
cut down to three, or four eyes, making 
choice of the beſt and boldeſt eye to termi- 
nate the ſhoot. The ſhoots ſhould be 


tion, as can be without * and W 
Nr to the trellis. | 


It is wa to conceive, that every ak 
will then form a figure relembling the letter 
T. See * iii. Month ba EP 


1 the temporary plants mould be lags, 
and; been trained in pots before planting, 
-which I have already oblerved,; they will, in 


general, 


brought down, as near to an horizontal poſi. 
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general, have made good wood. The ſhoots 
of theſe may be pruned down to from fix to 
fifteen inches according to the ſtrength of 
the ſhoot, i. e. a weak ſhoot to fix inches, if 
moderately ſtrong to nine or ten inches, and 
if very vigorous to fourteen or fifteen inches. 
When pruned, the ſhoots N be faſtened 
to the Drs in 3 a 


The * W 8 nt wy all, 
without exception be pruned down to the 
very bottom of each, that is, each ſhoot 
muſt be cut ſo low, as only juſt to admit of 
length ſufficient for its being faſtened to the 
bottom of the rafter. 


It will be prudent to let the glafſes remain 
on, a few days after pruning, and eſpecially 
if the weather ſhould be either ſevere or 
rainy. After the glaſſes are taken off, it 
will be neceſſary to lay a little mulſhing 
round the bottom of each plant, to prevent 
the froſt from injuring the roots: It is neceſ- 
ſary alſo to obſerve, that dung newly made, 
or too much decayed, is not ſo proper for 
this purpoſe,” as dung that is in a dead ſtate 
and rather ſtrawy. Dung from the outſide 
of hot-beds made in the ſpring, is, in gene- 
| ral, 
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ral very fit for mulſhings.. This Hayld be laid 
to the diſtance, of dw feet every Way from, 
the. ſteux,of the plant, and to the thickneſs, 
of three or four inches. A little very. rotten 
dung may be very thinly ſpread all over the 
border. This completes the buſimeſs of the 
and aten n ee Nr benni 


— . 9 
4 21 nit l 10 7 i} et, 7 7 HN: 5332 4 
& 


As.the Vines will, require een Ez 4 


ir 21g 2. Js frog 7e 


The A — Hi | be DD with, 
two ſhoots only from each plant, and the 
Vines at the rafters, with, one, ſhoot, each, 
the ſame as in the. preceding ſeaſon. - The 
temporary plants will probably ſhew . much 
fruit, but all the bunches ſho ; be. pinched 
off as ſoon as they appear, becaule the Vines 
would require a different management, in 
order to ripen the grapes, ., which would 
hardly be worth the additional expence of 
fuel, &c. Beſides, the Vines will not make 
near ſo great a progreſs, if the fruit ſhould 
be permitted to remain. * 


If no unforeſeen accident happens, the 
Vines will, in general, make extraordinary 
R ſtrong 
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ſtrong wood the ſecond ſeaſon; ahd the ſhoots: 
may, in general, be ſuffered to grow almoſt 
to the top of the” wall before er 2 


ſtopped. 


The cold year's ings a be 1 | 
formed very differently from that of the 
preceding one ; the ſhoots of the principals 
muſt all be Brodi down to af horizontal 
poſition, and pruned in ſuch a thantier as"to 
leave a' ſpace of twelve br fourteen inches 
between plant and 1 1 See plate iii. 
fg. 2. | | 3 xt 3 

As the nia mat are intended only 
to produce fruit for a certain period, namely, 
till the principals get ſufficiently large to oc- 
cupy the whole of the wall, they muſt be 
pruned for fruit accorditigly. A ſtrong 
ſhoot may be pruned to from fifteen to 
twenty eyes for bearing; between every two 
bearers, à ſhoot ſhould be pruned down to 
two, three, or four eyes; in order to keep 
up a ſuccefſion of bottom-wood, till the 
principals furniſh a full Tupply all along the 
bottom of the wall. 


if 
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If all the Vines uf the' rafters Huve grown 
ehually ſtrong! it will be proper to prone 
every öther plant down to three or four eyts; 
and the reſt to from? twenty to twentyfive 
eyes each, the latter operatich being iütefided 
to produce fruit, and the former to make 
bearing wood againſt another year. 


By the end of the ſecond year after plant - 
ing, che Vines will have extended their 
roots to alindſt every part of the border: 
And as at this tender age the roots are very 
liable to receive” injury by ſevere froſts, I 
would adviſe the Borders to be covered the 
thickneſs of three or four. inches, with long 
dead ſtrawy dung. Dung taken from the 
outſides of hot-beds is exceedingly proper 
for this purpoſe. There is à kind of ſpirit 
in dung which produces warmth, and there- 
by prevents the froſt from penetrating the 
ground, eſpecially if the dung be laid to a 


conſiderable thickneſs. ' 
This method of covering the border ſhould 
be pracliſed every winter, while the Vines 
are young; but then the dung ſhould con- 
ſtantly be removed from the border as foon 
as the winter froits are over: A little of the 
K 2 very 


ol 
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very rotten: dung may be permitted to re- 
main, as this, with the addition of a little 
rotten eo dung, hoyld de worked, into the 
border every ſpring ; Great care, however, 
ſhould: be n not r e the: roots of .the 
SAR o TStertae: zu Bun 14; Tinea 


fa * # 
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dAs it is very important to know what kind of manure 
is | the not proper for Vines, and alſo the” molt eligible 
ſeaſon; of applying it, I truſt the following extract will 
prove highly acceptable. aud ſafisfacpry to my readers; 


- «© My landlord told me, that he had: an W | 
q 6; quaintance, at Vigneron,: at Verzenays, who was 

. & reckoned one of dhe moſt attentive and , careful 
« managers in all the countr „and, if 1 pleaſed, he 
5 4 would give me a letter*t6 him, requeting him ts 
oh ve me all the information Ideſirede . 


IN This 1 readily accepted, and accordingly, e- it I 
A aroſe in the morning, ne had it ready for me. I 
A proceeded to Verrenay, Where I inquired - fob the 
- |. | **-Viigneron:the landlord at Chalons had wrote to. 
«1; was. -preſently, ſhewn: this vineyard, with, his 
6 houſe by the hde of i it. He read che lener, and 


„„ #- + 


2 We walked Car into | his pn Ben. "which. Was 
% dunging, in trenches dag for that purpoſe. This 
introduced a converſation on that point, in which 

he explained the modes and W of * 
: ® vineyarils. |. - - of . ares Tag 


— - * 
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Vittes'; and, therefore, tlie Border ſould 
not be. worked deeper tlian kb or three 
inches. This Work 18 2 performed with a 
türe. pronged fork, 27 01 8 6 * ˖ 63 


- —_— eV 1 — 
Yoo — 


Aktough 


| 


The ſeaſon for dungiag moſt approyed here, is directly 
-1n14akter, rhe! vimage, and 20 be ;fioiſhed ,befare the 
all xinter ſſets ini. It. is. all cartied in on the heads of 
amen. and. children in  beſkets>. It is of. conſe- 
„ yuence ta hays. a: d 2. ſealon, fot the work. of 
« dunging, otherwiſe it is very, badly pertormed. 
The women empty their baſkets in trenches dug 
15 i for that purpofe, which äre doing at the ſame time, 
5 ee others fpread᷑ it in the trenches and eover it 
„with mould inimediately. Theſe trenches vary; 
e fſbmetimes they are made along the centre of the 
intervals, at othets they are dug between che plants, 

11 « 5 The ſort of, dung, they prefer moſt is .cow-dung, 
. chat is, the. cleaving. of the cow. houſes, which 
1 are well littered with Aras or ſtubble for that pur- 
&« poſe : Horſe-dung is alſo uſed; bat only on tif 

& ſoils. The: cleanings of ſheep-pens, littered, is 
„ much valued, and they think the litter of as much 
4 conſequence a the dung. The peaſants, vine- 
e Areſſers, inhabitants vof villages, and, in ſhort, 
. every body thiat keeps à ſingle cow, takes care of 
- - $*:the manure, forming it regularly into a heap for 
* ſale, and it is bought by the proprietors of the 

. "* vineyards. at ſo much à baſket, They reckon that 
8 £ «From five to eight. „ — are neceſſary for 


% an 
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Although many, good grapes may be. h 


' rained the thisd Jummer, and eſpecially, from. 
the temporary plants, yet_it-will þe prudent: 
to have a regard to future ch, >; zban. 


to the * 


20 It 


bs = an acre of Vines. T B the tbaſkets and reckon 
6 them to hold about half 43buſhel, ' ſo chat eight 
40 hundred baſkers are four hundred buſhels, which I 


et... take to be about twelve or thirteen” common farmers 


* cart-loads 3 and this ee is — 'erery 
_ four or ve years. © R 


— 


1 4 — 


The price per baſes nk ences 0 the fart of 


e dung and litter, hut at generally comes to ſive or 

„ ſix ſhillings ap hundred, gelivered in the vine 

. but if very good, to ſeven or eight, and 
ſometimes more bas been given. 


Making dung is fo-much attended to "throughout all 
« the wine country, that every x means are ufed d to in- 


1 * creaſe the andity. 


4 


* 


5 - 


Alleattle are: kept in 7 i as pallbie, and 
6 littered ſtraw is uſed for this; alſo ſtubble, which 


is pulled up by hand: Rubbiſh wood from 4oreſt 


„land, leaves of trees ſwept up, and fern fram waſte 
tracts; every thing. is applied to litter with the 
« molt unremitted attention. Much caitle are kept, 
* eſpecially cou s. | Theſe are fed by every: means 
& that can be taken. Every weed that is picked up 
in the vineyards, every blade of graſs that ariſes, is 

« ſaved 


It is an injudicious. practice to endeayour 
to get qu garly crop from young Vines, as in 
that caſe it will be required. to make fires 
early in the ſpring, which would prove very 


pens er 
Ane ubs nor F 2 


In 


* 4 9 * 4 
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= Duig i is, however,” bones laid on in March, but 


lig dot reckoned ſo p proper for that work as Autumn. 

ef „ Pheiquamity is the ſume nt either ſeaſon. Over- 

- CO dupgipg they reckan- pfrjuflicial to. Vinęs, caubng 

| « them to run too much t Q wood, giving t the wine A 

T6288: 70 

10 heavinele, and RIES it apt to grow 'motherly. 

„But this depends on the foil; for ſome lands are 

« {6 deficient in natural fertiliry, that, unleſs they 

8 more than commonly, they will not 

. * yield a crop: They laid a thouſapd baſkets on ſuch, 
I ** an a pense, even ſo far as twelve hundred, 


d 39 9 13. 5 i4) *! J 


«]I objec that this general ſpirit of dunging n 

muſt rob all the common þ huſbandry i in the country 3 

that, replied he, is of no conſequence, for corn 

« will not pay for dung where there are vineyards to 

demand N. Upon my doubting this, he ſeemed to 

<« lay it down as a maxin that could not be contro- 
£6 yerted.”? 


fg 6: FRO, vol. iv. 11 78. 


* * The whole of this paragraph merits particular attention, 
and is truly worthy the farmer's unremitied imitation. 
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it a ſedſon when much aft cannot᷑ be given, 
for want bf which"the mocts would grow 
weak and long: JOEY a0 WA 2:52 36:1 
IV OTQ Lbs. EMIT HT; 2517-- Nt W469 
Ihe Fail of February, or beginning 
of March, is quite ſoon enough to begin to 
force. Moderate fires ſhould be made for 
two or three days. before. the glaſſes are put 
on, as this will dry the wall, and prevent a 
ſtrong {team from ariſing. in the houſe, The 
border ſhould be raked ſmooth; 3 and eif a 
little fine ſand be thinly ſprinkled thereon, it 
will contribute to the fun 8 reflection, td the 


wholeſomeneſs of the "air, and BY EA, neat- 
14494 

nels.to thehouſe, N ür 60 bb h Sch 55K 

** Ti 775 7 Er N - 1 BE . 5 or * 


Plenty of air mould be er 
ik weather will permit, and efpecially for 


the firſt ten or twelve days. This, with 
moderate fires,” will euuſe the buds to break 
turgid, bold, and of a good colour. When 
F! Vinery is kept. warm, and cloſe at this « critt- 
cal ſeaſon, the buds generally break. Pglnted, 
weak, and of. a yellowiſh hue. 


Vines that have been expoſed to the wea- 
ther, generally break at almoſt every eye 
when forced at this ſeaſon. The caſe is dif- 


- — ferent 


* 
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ferent Wittr tholt tat re conſtantly covered, 
as has beet obferded in bows Frogs Vines 
in a Hot-houſe. 
112 2 1! ir S eee -SH 7 
abap of te Aperkuoas mots öuld be 
tübbed bff as foo as they appear, as this 
vill Lentribute te Bnrigorate the rewaluisg 
ſhaots? And as" foofi as. the dunches appear, 


it will de proper 46 go over the Wines, and 


citefally nagar ertan bay thi mare 
tho6ts; iter gots "3424 * Nin 22 . drr 

obteapl 20 lui 2000 doi bel * 2254 
{"fhe ſhoots ſhould? not be leſt on the prin- 
cipals nearer together than twelve; fifteen, 
or tighten | inches 4 matter to be deters 
mined dy the Kinds, chat is, -whether ay 
produce {mall 2 leaves, 9533 ee 7000; 


Much care and judgment ars alfo-:required 


in the chobce and diſpoſition of theſe firſt- 
riß branches, aste beauty and regularity 
f the Vines Mpeda: entirely on a judicious 
diſpoſition im traming their branches at firſt. 
The ſhoots from tke prineipals muſt all be 
trained in a perpendicular direction; and even 


ſuppoſing them very ſtrong and wigorous, not 


more than one bunch pas be e es to 


| 3 * 5 þ « > remain 


8 
pr. 43+ %# 
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remain upon each. Theſe ſhoots: .. 
fixe or FEE they ae mm 


51 * ar 


The temporary plants will, in "genial, 


ot very: eng, and fhew much. fruit. 
Either. three r fiye ſhoots may. be Jeſt upon 
thoſe branches that were prunęd to. fifteen: or 
twenty. nes, Ihat is, & leading; ſhoot from the 
top, and ongę or two. or each ſide. Thę 


latter ſhould; he ſtppped at abe ſecond; abirg, 
or fourth joints above the uppermoſt bunch, 


but the leading ſhoot ſhould be ſuffered to 


run nearlynts the top: of e houſe: . Qnly 
one thoot,lhowld be; left upon thoſę That are 
pruned.gdown 49: three; or four eyes, and this 
oat muſtiþe ſtopped at abe did fourth 
joint above the bunch. Sgaelno Himtooubon 


' -Chbehaots A dhe rafters; that were pruned | 
to twenty oro twenty-five, ejes each, ill pro: 
bahly puſſt at all of them; but not more 
than five or ſeven ſhoots ſhould be r 
to remain, een on the ſongeſt, viz... 
leading ſhoot,. and. twp x thræe on each 8 
Obſerve, pne ſhoot upon each ſhould be left 
as near to the, bottam ag can de, as the 
whole plant will require to be pruned-down 
to this ſhoot the next winter. 
Only 
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ene hoot ſhoyld e lest Apen chaſe 
Vnes that were pruned, down. to. three or 
far Sg, (i ſuppole, at, eye) other rafter) 
and: this muſt be. 7 vp nt 
PWT Tg Bob bios 4 


. 
42 


[ 
2 


Jn ſpring. the 1 Þ, u very 
variable - and, .ihergfore, xt it wall be. peceſ- 
ſary that the gardener ſhould pay ſtri& atten- 
we e every Part: of the management gf che 

ery ſelf enen 10 the ire 
miſbon. of air, and watering af the border. 

925 be left to the care of labourers, the 
ſucceſs will be very precarious, fince it is 
from an attentive, proper, and judicious ap- 
portionment of heat, air; oy 2 — that 
we miſt" look for "ſucceſs." n 


* 2 % ww + — 93 " - 
= 190 4 ' +} « Pry = bk + ets wo CAL 


Particular attention will be add 6. when 
® "Feet LY in loser, 25 a mall 1 


* * 114 ” nu, 4 
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} At the | time of the Vines flowering it in a Vinery, &e. 
the air is impregnated with effluvia of a very agreeable 
ſcent. This circumſtance is noted in a paſlage in the 
Canticles ry 1 3. very remarkable and expreſſive. The 
words are, , The Vines with the render grape give a good 


- finell,” 


As 
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at char Critical Teafor iii be attthiled 
witfr the imölk fatäf Küflletſücnce- If tie 
wether” Suld "Bectn ut and dry, = 
flowers of many Kifdg öf grapes" are Hablb to 
fall off: A cold dark ſeafor allo Wiff ſome⸗ 
times produce the ſame bad effect. I may 
aud tb ao: That an{Extrfiit dete of fie. Heat 
witt brovie e equally p. oiictal, © ; * nher 
421K N 924 Bont 999759 £3 31.08 1 u: 
c Ak in che ioulſe idukd” not, at an 
ume, 9 flowering Teafen e 
check el ty-fout br eighty-tive "Jegrees" bp 


15 i 235152 263 > Pabrenhicit' 3s 


1 " u Oi N 50 Ilie cn 


-<qs-2voinS.7; Das woqury nen Ar mort 
20s exon ex fer cbonghes 10; Aer are capable; b& af, 
fording a ſenſible and very pleaſing, odour, it Jeers ſome: 
whae extraordinary that Sir Thomas 1 ſhould have 


thou ht differently in his comment on the above rext, 
AY; 3.5 9412 1 * 1 38 ier No 144 125 $i heli: 134; 


455 That. che flowers, of the Vine Would be 9 
y noted to give a pleaſant mel, ſeems hard unto our Nofth- 
dern noſtrils, which diſcover not ſuch odours, and ſmell them 
« not in full vineyards; whereas in hot regions, and more 
« ſpread _ and digeſted flowers, 2 ſweet ſavour may be al- 

c« lowed denotable from ſeveral” human expreſſions, and 
4 150 practice of the ancients, in putting the dried flowers 
20 ol the Vines inco, new Wine, to give it a pure and floſ- 
* culous race or Firir, "which wine was therefore called 
40 2505 Se, allowing unto every Cadus two pounds of 


4 dried flowers.“ ͥͤ \ E  I2 


- 
#f\ 


Sir Thomas Brown's Miſcellaneous T rafts, page 25. 
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Fahrenheit's Fhermometer; and, in à dark 


cold ſeaſon, ſhould. 8 up to . n | 


— il D 


I 2 A e ** 
* nd 2 71 TER" i» 18 


12 * * 


The ſurface of the asker ſhould be al 
in a moiſt ſtate, by being conſtantly ſprinkled: 
with, water, for grapes fer in ee e 


t. — 8 — > 180 gore: 
7 22 - » 4D + # 4 171 


7 —_— * ew” 9 5 30 
dd 


20 DE #8 „r U 


As * as the ariipes.. are grown to the: 
ſize of ſmall ſhot, the bunches of the claſe-: 
growing kinds ſhould be thinned: N 


nnen Nr „ % ett £5 


o 


"Pinch off the: 6 — 3 ORs 
ever they appear; diveſt the Vines of all ſu- 


perfluous ſhoots that may be produced dur- 
ing the ſummer, that ſo they may have 


nothing unneceſſary to ſupport. Keep the 
ſhoots, as they advance, regularly faſtened to 
the trellis and rafters, and never ſuffer them 
to grow in a rude and diforderly man- 
ner. Vines managed in a maſterly manner 


ſhould always be kept in a neat ſtate, and 
therefore will require almaſt daily attend- 


If 
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If at any time, during the months of June, 
July, and Auguſt; the weather prove vety- 
hot and ſultry, hardly too much af can 
be given to the Vines. I have ſometimes 
taken the glaſſes entirely off the Vines during 
a' violent hot ſeaſon, and Have always found' 
the grapes to fwell exceedingly during ſich 4 
conſtitution of the air. Beſides, - the Vines 
will be greatly benefited by this mode of 
treatment, and eſpecially when there are eo- 
pious dews and refreſhing ſhowers; ft will 
be proper; However, to put on the. glaſſes 
at the time of the ripehing of the fruit, as 
there is no depending on the flavour of the 
grapes when expofed to the weather, 

It is highly proper to keep the border in 

2 moiſt ſtate during the time of the ſwelling 
of the fruit ; but when the grapes change, 
and become nearly ripe; water ſhould be 
given very ſparingly; ſince, if the border 
were at that time kept too wet, it would de- 
baſe the flavour of the grapes. | 


As ſoon as the grapes are all cut, take of 
the glaſs from the frames, and give the border 
a very plentiful watering, which may be re- 
peated two or three times in the ſpace of 

eight 
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eight or ten days, in ciſe of dry wether: 
From: this time till the pruning ſeaſon; the 
Vines will require à management fimilar to 
that of the r — | 


- 
% - . 36. - 
+ 


fir Pruntag hs -ptinctpils this third ton; 
only ofie gefieral rule is to be obſerved, 
which is, to prune” alt the ſhoots- produced 
from the horizontals down to Oe or four 


eyes each. See Plate Ut; big. 3. 


Tue modes of the peer . muſt 

be priined according to their ſtrength and vi- 
gowr:; obſerving, however, to prune the 
lower ſhoots of each plant down to three or 
four eyes, in order to furniſh a ſucceſſion 
of bottoni-wood. But the ſtrong leading 
ſhoots may, nevertheleſs, be left to a pretty 

ood length, viz. from eight or ten to ſixteen 
or eighteen eyes, according to their ſtrength ; 
by this means the upper pany of the wall will 
be completely furniſhed. | 


Thoſe Vines at the rafters; that have borne 

a crop, muſt all be pruned down to the low- 
ermoſt ſhoor on each, which ſhoot ſhould be 
ſhortened to four or five eyes; and the 
Vines between the bearers (i. e. at every 
other 
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er raſter) ſhould be cut down to twenty 
or twenty-five eyes, ox, in general, to about 
two-thirds of the nn - nn . 


I" AA eh 


| In the following and all 83 ſeaſons, 
the Vines will require a management ſimilar 
to that of the preceding one; therefore a re- 
n un r 7 A dme 


220 25 


As the Vines —— — age, has wal 
certainly be enabled to produce every year, 
for a certain period, a larger crop of fruit: 
It is to be obſerved, however, that this muſt 
always be proportioned to the e and 
Wr of the Vines. | 


. thi le of treating Vines, a large 
crop of fruit may be obtained every ſeaſon. 
The Vinery at Welbeck has produced con- 
ſtant and large crops of grapes for the laſt 
twenty years, and the Vines at this time are 
exceedingly healthy and vigorous. The 
ſtrength and vigour of Vines may be retained 
even for ages, where the forcing is carried 
on in a mild and moderate degree, juſt to aſ- 
faſt nature and our ſeaſons, ſo as to endeavour 
to bring the temperature of a Vinery as near 
as may be to the climate in which Vines ſuc- 

ceed 


* 


* — 
7 * * wr, * 
- 14 „ r * 

, 22 
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ceed 2 ele And 
moderate: forcingywill/always *bezfeunid:'tq an- 
ſwer this . end; beſt, and at: the lame nme be 4 


SY OLD 2 7 

8 — gon TT. 
— - a. 

t uw, bp05q ed FURY 3 


The: principal. thibg-now! to be canſidered 4 
is, the method of pruning and training the 
Vines, and particularly the principals, till the. 
wall getzifully;coyencd i in every. part. 

r 5678) il 710 2 um ning bar 3 
theanext; —— een, miſt: be the ſame 
asidirefted*for Vines! at the back wall in the 
Hot-houſe. See page 125, viz. only one 
ſhoot: trained from each ſpur, which ſhoots 
muſt be pruned to a long one and a.cthort - L 


one alternately; as is there reed See 
plate iii. fig. 4 1 oth 127 e nad 9s -: 


8 4 


"7 5 dt 15}, 11 1 Ain '4 
From eps wat; 4 i. e. thoſe, 3 
to about four feet, five ſhoots ſhould be 
trained the next or ſucceeding ſeaſon, viz. 
two ſhoots on each ſide, and one leading | 


ſhoot at top. * 

r 2 2 
; At the next or fifth winter's pruning, 0 ob. | | L 
ſerve to cut the four fide ſhoots don to. = b. 


or three eyes each, and the- top. an to Rx 


** 4 3 „ * 5 


$"< 


oo. 


Tas 
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or ſeven eyes, or, in general, to about bne 
and a half er Dow n 


0 


£3.53 zu das fed dns sid! 15 
The ſhoots d the uprights muſt con- 
ſtantly be kept pruned down to two or three 
eyes each, in order to epi up a competent 
nn * . ee od ten 90} 21 


2 XK 1 * 
11 1 Cv 


In the following or fixth Laſt) the train 
ing and pruning muſt be nearly the ſame as 
in the preceding, with this only difference, 
that the uprights having advanced one and a 
half feet, every upright will admit ff. two 
fide ſhoots more than in the former dvar 
viz. three on N ſide. ge 
fig. 6. o DION 03 3 — + 90 um 

When the Mani: are camives at this 4 5 
the wall will, in the next ſummer, be com- 
pletely covered by the principals only; and, 
therefore, the temporary plants ſhould, by 
degrees, be previouſſy cut-. W to _— 
room for them. bil drs C . 0 

Here I wiſh not to be underſtood, as affirm- 
ing that the principals Will always arrive at this 
ſtate, (viz. the ſixth ſtage) at the ſixthᷣ feaſon 


after 66— arè liable to ĩmpedi- 


ments 
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ments and obſtructions from various cauſes; 
and ſo long as they make weak ſhoots in the 
ſummer, they muſt invariably be cut down 
to two or three eyes at the next winter's 
pruning, without having 2 to _ of the 
ſtages, a as . Daun fot forth. 

The kutire dagen of Vines, this ; 
completely and tegalarty trained, will not . 
* difficult. A n ee 

It is ture! for Vines | to 3 Kone 
plentifully from the old wood; therefore 
when any of the ſide ſhoots of the upriglits; 
or the bottom ſhoots between them, by their 
annual progreſs, riſe too much from the old 
wood, they ſhould be cut out at the next 

winter's pruning; and it will be further ne- 
ceſſary to make a reſerve of ſome new Ke 
to ſupply their places. ao | 


Alſo, when leading ſhoots of the uprights 
advance beyond due bounds, it will be expe- 
dient to 'cut all ſuch ſhoots entirely away, 
down to the next fide ſhoots below, which 
ſhoots ſhould be tramed N to form 
new leaders. 


3 - By 


% * 
15 % * * 
« . 


,” 7 
» 


L 
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75 this method of - practice, a Vine - wall 
mah de conſtantly kept in à regular and ele- 
gant form, without varying much above or 
below the true and proper: ltandard: 5:6 


= 
7 * 1167778 


* ” 
W 1 6 81 5 141 1 ee 24 


* W to > the * management of the 
Vines at the rafters, it ſhould be” obſerved, 
that though it will not be abſolutely. neceffary 
to adbere, invariably to, the rule laid down of 
annually cutting every other Vine down to 
the bottom of the rafters, yet it will be pro- 
per to keep theſe Vines from extending too 
far over the glaſs; frames, and thereby ſhad- 
ing the houſe, which: would tend to injure 
the Vines againſt the back wall. The me- 
thod, therefore, of conſtantly cutting down 
fome of them, and the training of one ſhoot 
from each, as has been already directed, 
will, of all others, be found to be the moſt 
* and ſucceſsful practice. | 


It. only remains for - me to mentign the 
early crops of choice fruits and Vegeta- 
bles, which may be obtained from. the Vine- 
border. It is uſual, in works of this ſort, 
for Gentlemen to promiſe much to them- 
ſelves, by planting the border with ſtandards, 
half ſtandards, and dwarf-trees. of various 

1 kinds 
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wat" choice ruft, fuck as ' peaches, 
chbitits, Ke, together with crops "of ſtraw- 
Penig, Peas, feltäcg⸗ de iu dpd 
under ther. oi Sgemeb 0915 zor mani} 
*803 Gn>mirooor blvow I So eit ni bu 
I confeſs" the Jer” this luxuriant profu - 
fiort afferds tlie mind a ſatisfaction truly 
pteatit big. But thofe, who purſue fuch modes 
of prattice, "world do well te Foray + their” 
mirits a iſt fature Uiſippointments: © 7 
ni bνbB,¶G-ui sd jon bl? i erg tf 
11 mould be confidered, that che fueceſs 
of the Wines trained againſt the flued wall, 
is the Hrſtland principat object. A few good 
gtapes fiay de got from the Vines at the 
rafters, and wirhout doing any material in- 
arp, pf provided the Vines are judicioufly 
managed; but if "the Vines at the "rafters 
are permitted to extend themſelves too 
far over the -glaſs-frames, or if the border 
ſhould be cloſe planted with tall-growing 4. 
fruit- trees, the Vines at the wall will, by | 
this means, be deprived both of ſun and light, 
and will be thereby ſoon reduced to an un- 
deſirable ſtate of imperfection: Beſides, by 
ſuch imprudencies, the border too will ſoon 
be-impoyeriſhed, ſo that diſappointments will | 
attend every future proſpec. | ." 
It | 
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It is certain, that the leſs the border i is 
cropped with vegetables, &c. the better z 4 
and yet a ſew articles may de procured j in the 
ſpring, without much damage to tlie Vines. 
And in this caſe I would recommend, that 
the border ſhould - be- furniſhed with plants 
growing in pots, ſuch as ſtrawderries, rqſę: 
trees, carnations, and various other ſorts. of 
choice flowers; nay, I ſhould not much, « ob-. 
je& to peach, fig trees, Sci trained. in Patz · 
But even theſe ſhould not be introduced in 
too great quantities, which would give the 
houſe an appearance of being crowded. 
To conclude this ſhort. buſineſs, by. 11 
ing a proper ſpace to every plant, and. 
ſtrict obſervance. of the foregoing. ry * 
every thing will thrive; and the general rer, 
ſult will be both n and advantages 


we — 


OUS. * 710 128 . + £9 OJ 2 53! Wan 318 
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val o VINERIES, VINE-FRAMES, &e, 


- - E 4 
+) * 5 3 þ 


2 Op 79 


908: 36} 2112: 
n dci $821 nag 
T. has been iis 3 chat there 
gare various modes of conſtructing build- 
ings for Damn Approving the culture 
— Vines. :-- 2 70 


5 Fife Jod 218 293 fin 


deck - _ a4) .- 


| - Vineries, « OT 2 are Pe — 
built on commodioug Ae thoſe , which have 


moſt eleganis-framed-. roof, with one ſide 


— 10 the. Faſt, che other to the 


hend mult conſequently be 
— how 2 we of this conſtruction 
N 


— 


are ſpacious, and will admit air to be given 


on 


wo © * 


— 


„„ — 


90 


— 


= 
- 
% - 


at an _ ſeaſon. 


* As glaſs is the princhpat artied an 2 
Ain in erecting proper buildings for foreing; pies 
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r en P SSS 
on every ſide, they Ae ally proper for 


forcing ans Arn of -fruits, as peaches, 
cherries, ſigs, &c. In ſuch houſes, however, 
the Vines ſhould. be trained to the rafters 
only, and the other fruits , as ſtandards, | 
dwarfs, &c. permitted to occupy; the ſpace 
below. But as!“ theſe buildings admit the 
meridian ſun only at the end of the houſe, 


they are very improper for producing grapes 


f * N VAI 14 4 1 
Amber kind of Giape-houſe is con- 


ſtrukted on a plan ſimilar to that of a 


12 — 


ſingle· pitted Pine- ſtove. In this, the flued 


wall ſhould be about fifteen feet high ; the 
roof ſhould be ſlanting, and ſhould coder a 
extent of about ſixteẽ n vet; und A flue 


ſhould alſo run from the "Faſter Ito Allie 


Weſtern extremity, near the front Wall of 


the houſe. Theſe buildings are not only well 
vl-nlated for grapes, but alſo for early: erops 


berries, Kc. TOI RO 785 d 


e 


frames ſnould ba ada 
bted, ae 1 7 
vey. ad >-anſwer 8 1 ad pepe ans 


fi 
2 Ya, oll 21 


Where 
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city by ne e oa For“ Vines con- 
ſtratte® vf the fame Aiimchfipns zus thoſe of 
eee 45 Pence do ubt-re · 
Blat later khan the 


quitettoGexoverggHubihy 
midMex6f Hun Ex, aero or gtapeoniny be 
gots by cezüs bf be fame glaſſes after that 
ſeaſon. it S433; ed, . A 38 ti 9238iq-99it 
bus bas snogtie ont or matted ot uno; 


7 


Melon! frames may2alo be applied to a dou- 
ble purpoſe; good n be 
obtained from Vines trained againſt dwarf 
wälls; chat is; Walls about ſix feet High. 

Here a mall ſlanting' roof ſhould be made 

of proper dimenſionꝭ for the melon· frame 

glaſſes. Ar öch £ alte laſt⸗ mentioned caſes, a 

finalt Uegree bf fire heat v uldd be of fingular- 

advantage, and might be *pplied-eithertby a 
flued wall, the flue running through the 

houſe; Ur ay caliisgn upigies; Which are fre. 

gventlyiuſed williucrels/top! me Purpafe! 


4-298 Nase 278. VI 10111 barazani;. © ap 
A nαν,ðR already manidned, that in Holland 
iti euſtomary rabegin forcing Vines 28 


gi Farlyas chic mani af: 'Noveinibet..” 
YAD101 Y:169-481.202 bet ZUM HA but” 
5 The 
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- [The -frame;-made-uſe gef for this winter- 
foroing are h generally; about tewenty-five.: or 
thirty -feey long, about five feet! vide: 48 
dottomi : and ata the bop about three, feats 
The: height. generally about. ten fegt, (the 
height of: che Vine-walt-to-whveh che fratge 
180 effixed);:fo that che glaſorfrarnes: ſtand 
nearly in a3 ular Mirection. The 
fire-place is at one end, the flue runs 
along the bottom to the oppoſite end, and 


generally returns e ee ge 
ae el og ; Noqtug 21d 


The ———— — the 3 
nailed all along the front, .gloſe tothe glaſs- 
frames and ate ſeeurely covered, at oy 
By. ⸗this diſpoſitien of the branches, it 
eaſy to [conceive that there muſt b ikea 
AER gd wry tA n 


8 4309 1 Sain adi Sh Sif3 i. 538 


-Tthave ſeen grapes: n bees in pretty 


good: perten in the month: of April, and 
was informed that they are froquently ripe in 


the beginging of March. The. bunches, 
however, are e not very plentiful in theſe early 
crops. The black and white Sweetwater are 
the kinds preferred for this early forcing. 


As 


CYLFY RE.OF,THE, VINE; 6 373 
9 thig hind, of een 2 manner ſpoils 


ho e 1 rpiſh, 2, ſpcecſion. 5 
well-yer] . Fogg. bie Sf other gie i 
Ves Afi N. nine fn: 220 Wr bes 


the FOB, b. oven, the Vin e 
e Rs ar Pat be; cut 


AFP vw —_ ry the. bottom, and they re- 


Il a term of. four r five Vears t to recover 


themſelves for another early crop. 
ni hon zi / nim to; Socha: 


. The frame d deſcribed would, certainly ; ok 


es Re and, flued walls would allo 5 
be pb. Kurth by eee 
wich the, flue e e ee t 


But Kill. this; mpde gf forcing is b y.n0, means 


to be recommended”! in this country. 


but, atjentign t9.guzrd againtt the. ſeyerity of 
the froſts z but in, e a ſuhiect to va - 
riation. as. ours, the :lame,method of forging 
can never be approved, becauſe. no means 


have yet been diſcovered, to counteract the 
ſad effects of the frequent cloudy dull days 
which 


inis DEARLY, iy. have, the Vine: 
9 5 5 leaſt 1 avs Ames il he. length, of; the. 


— . oo rs ⁵˙•ͤ OE ne or 


Ee 
continent, the ſky is, for the moſt part, 
clear There. 3s; almoſt gy, fu nſhine, and | 
the weather is regular. and. ſettled during the 
winter, ſealqn , de e kene 
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which we” "Experience, and ! in which a ſtrong 
fre. Beat, fuch 38 would neceſſar ily deſtroy 
ar future Hopes, Hndift Be pled” I 8 8 
vegetation cannot Be carffed on to ny good 
purpoſe without the 2d bf che fun's heat; 
and, therefore, thoi xorcing, it be cafy 
to guar Salut nft the” HE a Age 
yet there is ho ſecurity againſt lon continued 
dull days. but by à ſtrong - Hre. heut, which, 
at ſuch a 8 woulPuldo* TERS: 


; Ad 2 Tanten 18 «S181 * 


The methol of forcing Vines planted in 
the" open? rd AS has Already been hitited, - 
will, In this countfy, "be far. fn nore Yvifible 
than the foregoin Practice, and is more par- 

; telly Tuitable to thofe perſon#Fho' ate not 
2 polled” of xp of: the larger building above 
— deferibed. n $i} 1180 rn > 03 
15d Nein 201 10 21 « V2 it £113 181 02 

For this” purpoſe the Vines mould de 
planted äboüt three feet apart, CES trained 
in an Horizontal poſition - about ei ghteen 
inches or two feet Tom the ground. Tage 
mélon' frames f ay i m tlfis caſe be uſed to 
profits à late Crop e after the 
| melo Teafon- F'over,”. 4 | 
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The bottom of ther ſhould poco 
vered over with ſlate; 7: obs 55 be 
damp of the ground & from. riſing an dt re. 
flect the ſun's raysze to che great fu 
of the grapes. e e απνιj˖j˖ a cd 


A lining f 
ſtantly round thætohHde 6 * 
alſo. tend gréatly to accelerate the N 
of the fruit. F 

ries fo IR une de r 

The early kinds,of: grapes 2 are the moſt 
proper __ Wie method of ſoteing- * Jo f 

ir n7 belt: $585 48 . Hoo Oro» 

In — where coal, abòünds, ; the 
Vines are ſometinies forced* -by: fleck walls 
without any covering, but I have ſeldom 
ſeen good crops of grapes perfected Ear 
way; the berries on the butickes: do: not 
ripen equally : From the conſtant. heat 2 
reflection of the wall, the. berries on«the fide 
of the bunch next it will a ripen long before 


thoſe in front, which will render: the bunch 


unſightly, and hardly fit for the atable at 
any ſeaſon. Beſides, both wall and border 
being at all times expoſed to the weather, 
the fruit will. betome inſipid in a long wet 


1 ſeaſon. 
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berries. of: many forts of grapes are wery 
ſubje&' to crack in wet weather, after 
which they generally either ſoon decay, 
or become a prey to waſps and flies. 


In ſome ſeaſons there are many kinds of 
grapes Which will ripen well againſt com- 
mon walls, and particularly in the Seuth- 
ern counties of this kingdom. But Vines 
againſt walls, without any covering, are 
liable t0- ſeveral misfortunes. The reflec- 
tion of the wall conſtantly: brings out the 
young ſhoots at an early period in the 
ſpring 2 They are frequently injured, and 
ſometimes totally deſtroyed, by ſharp: froſty 
nights, not unuſual in the beginning of May, 
and: which: ſometimes: happen even at the 
latter end of that We | 03 '; 


e immedi = 1 
of grapes expoſed to the weather, and 
a wet autumn renders them inſi ipid and of 


little . 


1a an to ſave: expence, Cited: paper 
is ſometimes uſed inſtead of glaſs; but 
Pines 


CULTURE (OFTHE VINE Ec. iys 
vines do not! ſucseedo well cunderidurhs: de 


covering, nor are the rape JGtobighs fa. 
voured. as when, under cglaſe s the 
faintneſs of the beams of light which ſuch a 
covering affords, the Vines will grow weak 
and long-jointed, and eſpecially in a dull 
moiſt ſeaſon, when much air cannot be ad- 
mitted. 


When oiled paper covers are uſed, 
they ſhould not be applied till the Vines 
begin to puſh in the natural way, and 
even ſhould be uſed at firſt only to de- 
fend the Vines from the cold of the nights, 
it will be neceflary they ſhould have free 
air in the day-time, to N their draw- 
ing weak. 


The great damage done by oiled paper 
covers is, from the too cloſe covering at 
the beginning of the ſeaſon ; but when 
the Vines come into flower, they are 
not ſo liable to receive hurt by cloſe co- 
vering, becauſe the wood cannot draw 
weak after the leaves are grown to their 
natural ſize. 'The ripening of the grapes 
may be greatly accelerated by covering after 

this 
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HE fuccets of Vines :depends ſo 
much on JE pruking; - that 
ene can hardly be too explicit in Nt 
A ee en 


| Vigo trained in the 8 manner * 
ready directed, are much eaſier kept in 
proper order, than thoſe trained in the 
uſual way. But notwithſtanding the full 
directions before given, I am inclined to 

drop ſome further hints on the ſubject, which 
I flatter myſelf will be found of uſe. 


M A common 


PR 
hs” 
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— 


5 A common error in pruning Vines, and 
indeed with moſt kinds of fruit-trees when 
trained againſt walls, is the leaving too 
much wood. It is no uncommon thing to 
ſee the leaves on Vine-wills ' o mueli 
crouded, as almoſt totally to exclude the 
ſun : Vines trained up to the rafters in 
Hot-houſes, - &c. are frequently i in the ſame 
predicament. But when Vines are in health 
and vigour, the bearing wood, which is, 
in general, the ſhoots of the former year's 
produce, ſhould not be crouded. The ſhoots 
require a ſpace from ten, or twelve inches, 
to two feet and a half. This, however, 
depends- in a great meaſure on the kind 
of Vine; that is, whether it produces large 
qr: {mall:leayes. - Now,: in order ko. form a 
better judgment in this matter; I. ſhall here 
ſubjoin a liſt of the dimenſions of the 
leaves of various kinds, as' taken at ' dif- 
ferent periods, from Vines n. in 
Welbeck NR | 7014 


= 1 . 44 » 3 v4 $i ; - 7 4 * it 
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LIST of VINES; ſhewing the Size of the 
Leayes, Aud the Length of the Foot-Stalks 
of various: Species, taken at WrTBBSx. 


* 
— 


2. Red Grape from Syracuſe 
3. Le Cœur Grape, or Moroc- 

eo Grape 

: 4. Aleppo Grape 2 
| 5. Black Damaſcus * * 


& Black ack Grape from Tripoli . 


7. Golden Galician 


8. Black Muſcadel' l! 
9. Red Muſcadel | - = -* 


— TX 


* N  Diamger of te Lu: Length of e. 


abn. abe. 
1. White Muſcat of Alexandria 


10. White Grape from Alcobaca, 


11. White Frominac - <- = 
12. Grizzly Frontine 

= Black Frontinac + = - » 
14. Blue Frontinac - +» > 
15. Red Frontinac - _ - +» 
16. White. Sweetwater. -. 
17. Black _ Sweetwater _ - _- 
18. Black Hamburgh - . - ,-. 


19. Red Hamburg! =. ay, | 
20. White Hamburgh . 


21. Mabiſee 
22. Genuine Tok ay 
23. Lombard 
24. Smyrna Grape 
25. Brick Grape 
855 Black:Spaniſh, ar Alicant 
. | M2 


12 — . 61. 
111 — 6 
9 — 38353 
124 — 6 ; 
a 
11 and 32 
„ 
11 — 6 
105 — 6 
11 — 5+ 
11 — 7 ; 
11 —— 6 

18 6% 

8 
10 — 6 

R 
48 — 3 
135 — 7 
11 e976 

12 — 64 
9 — 5. 
D "6: ; 
i — 7: 
10 — 6 
65 — 4 


103, — 5 
274 White 
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th. an nene 
2 12001 81 A * Inches. 
27. "Whine ading, os Chaſſelas Ih, - 35, 
28. Black Mu cadine = 8 9 SED 5 
29. Royal Muſcadine, 5 124 — 7 
30. Malmſey Maſcadine 12 — 6 
31. Claret Grape - - - > 6 — 44 
32. Syrian Grape 1 — 6 
33. Miller's Burgundy - - - 5z — 3 
34 Small Black Cluſten 35 — 3 
35- Large Black Cluſter '* - nam, 4 
36. White Morillon = 9 — 5 
37. Early Black July Grape 6 — 4 
38. Cat's Grage 51 — 32 
39. Black Raifin Grape — =, 10, — 6 
40. White Raiſin Grape 11 — 6 
41. Damion Ge. i 5 
42. . Grape ry n 
43. St. Peter's Grabe 10 7 
44. Black Grape from̃ Paleſtine - 10 —— 6 
a pane ran ped, 7 4 
46. Black Liſbon „% 115 are} 4 6 
47. Greek Grape . 62 — | 3 
487 Wihnte-Corinth Grape 34 — 4 
49 White Muſcat Oy Lane) Fe 
50. Cormichon © n 94 — 
51 „ ( 9 — 1 
52v Tranſparen 8 — 4 
535 Pear Muſcadine -*'> "- T0 wag 325 
54> Amber Maſtadne 10 - 75 
55; Sheep's Tail (from Portugal) 11e git 
56. Humorous (ditto - + 111 — 52 


Deagalues 


un 
_ 
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tv vor ow ere ry a 


33 1820 8 — 
7. Pes 7 (ao IT oo E 85 
5065 Sar We ee 5 
59. Small Teles Gepe Ua) — 4 
60. White Conſtantia (from the} __ 
; , Be I 7 
RA = . 1 
6 ne tht on. 2 B 
60 Bla GwWwrrkrhnd(dtid 1 r $1 74 
63. Maiden Grape. + = 115 N HI den; pie, 
64 King's brown Gebe 8 — 41 
65. Paſſe Muſque I. ND 12 — 7 
86. Jeffefies Muſcalt 12 5 
67. Champaign - - < 10 — 5 
ON. Large 1 W 1 1 
Portugal K n deer 
15 Peruvian Eye (ditto) pa ate f 
70. De do de Dama, or Ladies“ 7 e 
© finger (ditto)) = $7 5 90TD 55 


N., B. The above dimenſions were taken, . upon an 
average, — leaves of each Ione at 4 niediam lie. 


- 


In Faun, Sis uſual method 15 to allow 
the ſhoots a certain ſpace, indiſeriminately, 
to every kind of Vine; but _ = 
can be more erroneous, ; 


% 
$4 


In regard to Uiſtanos, it will be ae to ob- 
ferve the foregoing rules; but the conſidera- 
tion of the required length of the'ſhoots is a 
matter of more difficult determination, 
ages When 
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When Vines are in a weak ſtate, they will 

always require to be ſhort pruned, that i is, 
the. ſhoots in general ſhould be ö to 
two, three, or . el eck. 

And when Vida 4 are e moderately vi- 
gorous, the ſhoots ſhould be left about a ſpan 
long. This, however, muſt be underſtood . 
only of ſpreading: Vines, that cover à good 
extent of walling, for Vines, trained in ohe 
ſhoot up the rafters, in a e req re 
3M different treatment. 5 | 


3, #4. # 223 
. * 
- 


When Views are in extreme vigour, they 
always produce the beſt. grapes rom ſhouts 
that are e left a great length. Fj Tahtt 


The height « of a Vinery will ſeldom admit 
of ſhoots, be they ever ſo ſtrong, being left 
longer, than ſix or ſeven, feet; but when vi- 
gorous Vines are trained in one ſhoot up the 
rafters, in a Hot-houſe, they may conſtantiy 
be pruned to the length of eighteen, twenty, 
or twenty-two feet.—A perſon unaccuſtomed 

to this practice would, from hence, be in- 
clined to deem this mode abſurd, and would 
naturally conclude, that the Vines muſt be 
rendered weak by it. It is not, however, 


* „60 Ir «+ © 


ne . from 


a 
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from the length of the ſhoot, but from ſuf 
fering by the next year's crop, that ſock 
_— is to be apprehended. TT 


. 3 theſe long and vi- 
gorous ſhoots always produce both bunches 
and berries of a remarkable ſize. The un- 
common large bunches, that have been pro- 
duced in Welbeck gardens, have conſtantly 
come from the uppermoſt eye of ſhoots a the 
_—_— n 22 1 LOS 
7 have ok oblertnd; bat, whe; Gr; 
produced from principal ſhoots; ſhould invari- 
ably be : pruned down to ; two; 8 three, or 
four eyes, as occaſion.” may require.:: And 
that when theſe extend too far from: therprin- 
cipal ſhoots, which they will do in time'by 
their annual progreſs, it will be proper to 
cut them entirely away: But previous to this, 
it will always be neceſfary:to: make a I 
of freſh: ſhobts to ſppply: their places. 
„n \ ©. bas nk s ui 5:3 
When ſtrong : old: wood, that is, ſhoots of 
fonts or five. years: growth, are to be cut away 
from any part of the Vine, the operation 
ſhould be performed with a ſharp knife, and 
the ſhoot ſhould be cut off claſe to the bot · 


8 — tom, 


va 
Ys, 
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tom, that, when the part ſkins over, it may | 
become ſmaoth, and not left to growiragged, 
as is but too generally practiſed. ; 21 339206D 


By the common method of pruning Vines; 
the bole and large branches generally grow 
rough, _ ragged, and unſightly; and when 
Vines have long been under an injudicious 
management of this ſort, it is hardly poſſible 
to reckum them. But by due care, and dii- 
creet management afterwards, it will not be 
difficult to keep the bole and large branches 
of Vines ſmocth, and of an agreeable ap- - 
pearance . I conſtantly peel off as much of 

the bark as can be gotten without injuring 
the Vines, and then waſh the branches with 
ſtrong ſoap ſuds; to be applied with a ſoft 
- bruſh, ſuch as is uſed for common painting: 
The time of winter pruning is the moſt eſigi. 
ble ſeaſon to perform this operation, as then 
the Vines will not be in-danger « of bleeding. 
The ſoap. ſuds are not only uſeful for giving 
the Vines a ſmooth and gloſſy appearance, 
but are alſo efficacious in deſtroying ſeveral 
ſpecies of inſects that lodge upon ow: dur. 
| ing the winter. 1420510 


- $ 3.2 . 
. . * * 


* 1 > % * rr 
@N/PRUMENSG” is; 


Wben Vines, tough nsglest er mifma- 
nagement, are tedured and betone weak, 
nothing better than few:{mall bunches Ban be 
expaited- from them. The beſt method to 
recover them, when in ſuch a ſituation; 3s; 
by cutting them down, at the winter pruning, 
to! the Jowermoſt laſt year's thaot upOn ieach 
ine. The next ſummer's ſtiabts ſnouid be 
diveſted of all the bunches as ſopn as they 
appear, and the ſhoots ſhuld he allo wediſſaf - 


ficient ſpace, viz. from twelve or foutteer 


inches to two feet .and a half, according to 
the kind af Vine, that is, whether it pro- 
are properly diſpoſed; che leaves of one ſhhot 
of the nlaxt adjomning ſhoot. Thus, by af. 
fording a free admiſſiom af ſun and air, the 
new a greatly Int p iz: 301 
7% $ 2. 85 

e are * . * run into 
roll and diſorderly ſtate during their pro- 
greſs in the ſummer. And it is alſo too pre- 
valent a practice to fix upon certain periods 
for pruning, or dreſſing them as it is termed. 
But Vines, . properly managed, require, at- 
tendance almoſt daily, and particularly in the 
beginning of ſummer, All the ſupernume-» 


rary 
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rary ſhoots ſhould, be rubbed off as ſoon as 
they begin to ſhoot; in the ſpring, and thoſe 
only ſhould be retained; Which will be re- 
e s Oy th Fruit or ſucceſſion. 2 


3 
. ; * / 
* 4 — — + 4 ds 4 © — 


The Vines will. de 8 benefited-: I 
beidg thus. diſburthened of all their .unneceſ- 
fary: ſhoots, which. only tend to embarraſs 
them in the regular diſpoſition of the new 
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— i 55 * N of Vines; cb uſe 
of the knife ſhould- be avoided. as much a8 
poſſible; it is far more eligible to pinch off 
the ſhoots with the finger and thumb. The 
acidity of the juices, which abound in the 
young ſhoots of Vines, cauſe an immediate 
tarniſh to. enſue: and appear on the blade of 

the knife; and this, if not poiſonous, proves 
very. injurious by 1 r with the) rl 


e N te eb Ee e 
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. The ancients were well aware of this circumſtance, 
Virgil, in giving direQions for ſummer roving of Vines, 
 exprelsly lays, o 
Ne h «Nor 
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As all che different kinds of: Vines are. not | 
diſtingaiſhable by the wogd at: the time of the 
winter pruning, a petſon, ungequainted with 
the kinds, might eaſily be led into an error, 
reſpecting the proper ſpace that ought to be 
allowed for the ſhoots, If the wood ſhould = 
appear crouded, when the leaves are full 
grown, it willi be proper to let it remain in 
that ſtate during the ſeaſon of the. Vine's 
bleeding. : But the ſuperfluous wood may 
ſafely be taken from any part, at the time 
of the Vine's flowering, as: they det Need 
at that ſeaſon. SAH vid nei gre aur 


| _ hank alteady obſerved,” that, the belt Kea. 
fan, for pruning. Vines : is at the, time of: the 
leaves falling; becauſe when the pruning is 
deferred till the ſpring, the Vines are liable 
to bleed on the riſing of the ſap, and eſpeci- 
ally at large inciſions, where ſtrong wood 
has been cut away ? but when Vines are 
pruned in the autumn, there Will be time 
during the winter for the wounded parts to 


nach and for the bees to cloſe, before the 
| £3 4: 46.08 ring 


* Nor exerciſe thy rage on new · born lie, 


« But let thy hand ſupply the Pruning i 
* And crop en 3 — 


Ear. 
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riſing of the ſap in che ſpring, - As Vines are 
ſometimes greatly-injured' by their Dlepding, 
it may not be deemed: aer here to ſay a 
few — 1 301 ba ort 
e 

OY Jean even in hs wid 55 
will ſometimes bleed a little on che riſing of 
che ſap in the ſpring 3 but if a Vine gets 
wounded at that ſeaſon, it will, like the 
birch, bleed copiouſſy from the wounded 
part. It is aſtoniſhing,” ſays Mr. Evelyn, 
te that ſome trees ſhould, in a few hours, 
weep more than they wall weigl Se! 0 


- 


The diſcharge from the wounded part is, 
in a great meaſure, nden by brad ſtats of 
the 9 ee 
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WE Is oth that ue. may * a Aiſina view "of 3 
motion of the fap, it will be neceſſary to reflect, 
e that the root, ſtem, branches, and leaves are con- 
e ſtructed in the fame” manner. Sallows, willows, 
mm Vines, and -moſt ſhrubs will grow in an inverted 
+ ſtate, with their tops downward in the earth. Dr. 

& Bradley deſcribes the manner of inverting a young 

{© cherry-tree, the roots of which will put forth 
if leaves, and the branches become roots. Hence it 


"oh 


f 66 ig 
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Ir is eafy to ſtop a gentle cuing from an 
old wouncꝭ of a Vine, by applying ſoft clay, 
putty, or warm wax te the wounded part: I 
have, however, ſometimes found, that ſoot, 

| or 


« is obvious, that the nutritive matter may be con- 
« veyed as well by the leaves as the roots, their vaſ⸗ 
*'cular ſtructure being the very ſame, 


During the heat of a ſummer's. day, all his 3 
freely from the pores of their leaves and bark. At 
ce that time the juices are highly rarefied ; and the di- 
* ameters of the Trachez, or vel, are enlarged 
_ «©\9/as to preſs upon and ſtraiten the veſſels that carry 
'« the fap. In conſequence: of which, their juices 
: not being able to eſcape by the roots, n 
d upward, where there is the leaſt reſiſtance, and 
_ ceſſes off the excrementitious parts by the leaves 
and top-branches in the form of vapour. When the 
20 char heat declines, the Trachez are contracted. 
1 1 ſap-veſſels are enlarged, and the fap ſinks 
down in the manner of the ſpirits i in a thermometer. 
In conſequence of this change, the capillary veſſels 
of the leaves and trop+branches become empty. 
.. « Being ſurrouaded wich the humid vnpours of the 
evening, they, fill themſelves by the known: laws of 
_ $* ataraction, and ſend. down the new-acquiree juices | 
eto he mixed with theſe that are more elaborated. 
As ſoom as the ſun has altered the temperature of the 
« air, the Tracheæ become again diſtended, and the 
ap- veſſels are ſtraitened. The ſame cauſe always 
l | produces 
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f or charcpal duſt ground very fine, | and Mirkd 4 
with. ſoap to the conſiſtence of paſte, 895 
| proved m more eien. 


— 
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« 7 produces the fame effect; and this alternate aſcent 
and deſcent, through the fame ſyſtem of veſſels, 
continues as long as the plant ſurvives. 


The eber motion of the ſtem 551 ence | is an- 

« other cauſe that contributes to the aſcent of the ſap. 

1 Every time that theſe parts are ated upon by the 

& air, they are made to aſſume a variety of angles, 

5 « whereby the ſap-veſſels are ſuddenly ſtraitened. 

Tae contained] juices conſequently receive reiterated 
4 impulſes, Gmilar to what happens to the blood of 

tc animals from the contraction of the heart. This ob- 

4 ſervation may aſſiſt us in inveſtigating che vegetable 

. .. * cxconomy,' ſo far as it regards the management of 

4 fruit-trees, and, probably, may be extended 

e throughout the whole ſyſtem of gardening g planting, 

cc * and farming, | 


HS ae an trees | bined. to „ e wall do, 
“ notwithſtanding, © carry their ſap to the extreme 
1 but it ſhould be conſidered, that the 

« warmth of their ſituation, aſſiſted by the horizontal 
< direction of their branches, is fully ſufficient to 
« propel the ſap, without the undulatory motion that 
we have mentioned. | a4 


: .I beg 


; 7. 
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It is excesdingly difficult, - IP * 40 
= the bleeding of a recent. wound, arid: 


eſpecially, when the diſcharge is very raphd; 3 


as in ſuch a caſe, I have ſometimes found 


k 


re * : all 
- «4 0 


" 


i beg leave to obſerve that theſe obſeryations are only 


intended to convey a general idea of the motion of 
„the ſap. It varies accofding to the temperature of 
<« the weather: The air is ſeldom: one moment alike. 


«The fap muſt; therefore, ſometimes move quick 


"IM and ſometimes now. It may riſe and fall many 


« times in à day; Sudden heats puſh it upward, | 
« ſudden colds make it fall. Thus the Juices are 


e blended, and the ſecretions forwarded. 


16 


The manner that the nutritive juices of the bath and 
<-atmoſphere are conveyed into the fſap-veſlels, re- 


mains to be deſcribed. And this makes a neceſſary 


« part of our preſent argument, that it may aſſiſt us in 


e * finding out and explaining: the diſeaſes of Plants 


cc from che variations of the wenther. 


„The outer baiks wha covers every external part of 


1 


. 


«-a vegetable, as well below as above the ſurface, is 


e full b of. perſpiratory, or abſorbent holes. The 


e veſſels of this bark, being endowed with the power 


. inherent! i in: capillary: tubes, draw up the moiſture 
that is applied to their ſurface. From them it is 


„ committed to the veſſels of the inner bark. After 


C receiving ſome degree of melioration, the ſap is de- 
e livered to the blea. From the blea it paſſes, by 


« analtomoſing canals, to the vaſcular ſeries. From 


ee thence 
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Wl” de bore ethüde | to” prove Weffec- 

- tua: Nor will che application of: either 
pitch, bees wax, or ſealing wax, (a the 
W {Rang - the wounded part with 

; a hot 


e thence to the wood of: fleſh, where. it receives its 
het eoncatizon. | 2 


a The nutritive particles; bez ſeparated by the mechan- 
___*iſmof theſe numerous canals, are applied towards 
WF. frudtification and ĩnereaſe of the plant, while the 
| 5 watery and excrementitious parts are carried. expedi- 
e tjauſly to the leaves, where they are perſpired off in 
d the form of vapour. It is evident, however, that, as 
« water contains but few particles that are fit for nou- 
-  *.riſhmerit, it was neceſfary that plants ſhould have 
e the; power of. imbibing a large portion of that fluid. 
© * Far which reaſon, the ſun · flower, conſidered bulk 
for bulk, takes in ſeventeen times more nouriſh- 
ment than a man, and, conſequently, perſpires 


10 more. 


During the continuance of dry. North-Eaſt winds, 
the leaves of corn are obferved to grow yellow, 
and che early- ſet fruit frequently falls off. This is 
e owing to the want of moiſture in the atmaſphere to 
„fill the veſſels of the leaves and top branches, 

IG: Lge Ihe fruit is deprived of nouriſhment. Un- 

der fuck circumſtances, it is probable” chat wall - 
fruit may be preferred: by prudent watering the 
leaves and top branches during the heat of the day. 
0 n however, x fingular happineſs, chat the air is 


cc at 


a hot iron) anſwer the intended pur- 


poſe. 
N | When 


dt no time perfectly free from moiſture, Bring a 
* bottle of cold water into the warmeſt room, and its 
« ſurface will immediately be covered with a thick 


© dew. An air abſolutely dry, would, in a few * 
“ annihilate the vegetable creation. 


The air is juſtly ſaid to contain the life of vegetables 
<« as well as animals. It is a compreſſible and elaſtic 
&« fluid, ſurrounding the face of the globe, and reach- 
é ing to a conſiderable height above it. Vegetables 
« do not grow in vacuo, and animals die when de- 
« prived of air. It has two ſtates, being either elaſ- 


tie or fixed. Dr. Hales obſerves, that in its elaſtic 


« and active ſtate, it conduces to the invigorating the 
« juices of vegetables; and, in its fixed and inert 
< ſtate, gives union, weight, and frmneſs to all na- 
« tural bodies. By his experiments we are informed, 
« that fixed air conſtitutes near one third part of 
< the ſolid contents of the heart of oak. It is found 
% to bear the ſame proportion in peaſe, beans and 
c other vegetable ſubſtances. Heat and fermentation 
&« render it elaſtic. It is again capable of being ab- 
« ſorbed and fixed. Was the whole air of the uni- 
« yerſe brought at once into an elaſtic and repulfive 
« ſtate, every thing would ſuffer a ſudden diſſolution. 
« Was it entirely fixed, then all things would be re- 

« duced to an inert lump. Almighty providence has 
provided 
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When a Vine bleeds rapidly, the moſt. 
effectual expedient I have hitherto been 
able to deviſe to ſtop its progreſs is, Firſt, 


to 


peel off, or diveſt that part of the 


branch 


« provided againſt theſe extremes, and in the moſt 
* wonderful manner preſerves the balance. Air is to 
& be found in every portion of earth; and as it al- 
« ways contains a folution of the volatile parts of 
* animal and vegetable ſubſtances, we ſhould be care- 
« ful to keep our. ſtiff ſoils as open as poſhble to its 
e influence. It paſſes, both in its active and fixed 
« ſtate, into the abſorbent veſſels of the root, and 
c mixing with the juices of the plant, circulates 
cc through every part. Dr. Hales, in his Statical 
% Experiments upon the Vine, diſcovered it aſcending 
ce with the ſap in the bleeding ſeaſon. 


6 Having demonſtrated, that the motion of the ſap 


cc 


&« depends upon the influence of the air, and the 
0 power of abſorption common to all capillary tubes, 
te it naturally follows that it cannot remain one 
«© moment at reſt, The gradations from heat to cold 
« and vice verſa, are infinite, and ſometimes deſul- 
c tory, So muſt the motion of the ſap. From the 
© combinations of the nutritive particles, a number of 
« different fluids are prepared in the fame plant. 
% Matter is the ſame in all; but the modification of 
« it makes things ſweet or ſour, acrid or mild. 


The univerſal juice of a plant is a Rapid ſubacid 
&« liquor, which flows plentifully from a wound made 


cc in 
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branch adjoinin ining the wound, of- all the 
outſide bark; then with a ſpunge to dry 


up 


the moiſture, and immediately to wrap 


round the wounded part a piece of an 


Ns ox's 


10 in a tree when the ſap is riſing. The Birch and the 
“Vine yield it in great abundance, This liquor, as 
C it moves through the innumerable ſmall veſſels, be- 
e comes more and more concocted, and is the gene- 
© ral maſs from which the juices are derived. It 
« may be called the blood of the plant. By a cer- 
ec tain modification it produces high-flayoured oils, 
te gums, honey, wax, turpentine, and even the con- 
te ſtituent parts of the plant itſelf. How this tranſ- 
&« mutation is performed, remains, and perhaps ever 
c will remain, unknown. | 


I hope it will not be objected to me, that in this effay 
I- have been too minute. In the hiſtory of nature 
% we cannot be too particular. Every part of it de- 
4 mands our moſt ſerious attention, and every part 
e of it repays us for the labour we beſtow. The 


„ ings of the butterfly are painted by the ſame 


% Almighty hand that made the ſun. The'meaneſt 
ie vegetable, and the moſt finiſhed animal, are equally 
the care of providence. We .conſtantly view the 
« wiſdom of God in his works; and yet, as the 


e wiſe man obſerves, * hardly do we gueſs aright at 


e the things that are upon the earth, and with labour 
ce do we find the things that are before us,” | 


Georgical Eſſays, by A. Hunter, M. D. page 79. 
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ox's bladder, ſpread over with tar, or 
pitch, made in the manner of a plaiſter. 


The whole muſt be ſecurely tied with a ſtrong 
thread, well rubbed with bees wax. 


The bandage and bladder ſhould be per- 
mitted to remain upon the branch for the 
fpace of three weeks, or a month, after the 


operation is performed. 


GENERAL 
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WATERING Taz VIN E. 


LTHOUGH it is neceſſary that the 
ſituation of the Vine ſhould be per- 

fealy dry, and more eſpecially in a cold 
climate where the winters are frequently 
very ſevere, yet Vines require a plentiful 
ſupply . of water during ſummer, particu- 
larly in a hot dry ſeaſon, and at the time 
of the ſwelling of the grapes. | 


In hot countries, the Vine is ſaid to 
grow the moſt luxuriant in a ſituation which 


is near the water; but it is generally allowed, 
that 


The Patriarchs and Prophets frequently repreſent, in 
Scripture, the flouriſhing ſtate of a nation, a tribe, or fa- 
mily, under the emblem of a Vine growing near 


water | 
1 1 
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that the flavour of the grapes, from Vines 
in ſuch a ſituation, is much inferior to that 
of grapes growing in a dry ſoil. 


I have already obſerved, in my directions 
for the preparation of the Vine-border, the 
abſolute neceſſity of having drains at the 
bottom, to take off the ſuperfluous water : 
By this means the border may be kept in a 
* ſtate during winter; and, in ſummer, 

Water 


„It was planted in a good foil by great waters, 
that it might bring forth branches, and that it might 
bear fruit, wand it might be a goodly Vine,” Exe- 
liel xvii. 8. 


« 'Thy mother is like a Vine in thy blood, planted by 
the waters : She was fruitful and full of branches, by rea- 
ſon of many waters. Ezekiel xix. 10. 


&« Joſeph is a fruitful bough, even a fruitful bough by a 
well; whoſe branches run over the wall.” Gen. xlix. 22. 
The Vine indeed is not expreſsly named here, but this 
tree, nevertheleſs, appears to be principally intended, on 
account of its very ſpreading nature, as appears from the 
two texts from Ezekiel, and particularly as it is remark- 
able for. over-toping the walls it is planted againſt. See 
the beautiful Allegory in Pſalm Ixxx. of the over- 
proſperous condition of the Iſraelites ; © Thou haſt 

brought a Vine out of Egypt.“ : 
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water may be given as the ſeaſon and other 
circumſtances may require. 


In 1 gentle and frequent watvtinigy, 
in dry weather, generally anſwer. better than 
giving them in Ae N 


When the Vines are in . even the 
frequent ſprinkling of the flues and walks in 
a Hot-houſe, and the border, &c. in a Vinery, 
will greatly benefit the Vines. A good heat, 
however, ſhould be kept up at the ſame time, 
as I have conſtantly experienced that grapes 
ſet beſt in a vaporous heat of between feventy 
and ſeventy-five degrees. 


In a Hot-houſe, if the walks, &c. are 
ſprinkled when there is a ſtrong ſun, the ex- 
haled moiſture will inſtantly form a kind of 
artificial dew, which is exceedingly nouriſh- 
ing to the grapes in their infant ſtate. 


When ſtrong fires are kept, if the flues 
are frequently ſprinkled with water, the 
heat of them will cauſe a ſteam to ariſe, 
which will-alſo have a good effect. 


When 
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When the grapes are grown to the ſize of 
ſmall peaſe, the Vines will require a conſtant 
ſupply of water, till they are full grown. If 
the border be kept in a moderate moiſt 
ſtate during the above period, the Vines 
will grow luxuriant, and the grapes will 
ſwell to a large fize*, But when the 
grapes are nearly ripe, the waterings ſhould 

be 


1 1 have frequently had berries of various kinds of 
grapes, that have weighed between ——_—_——— 
weights each. | 


I ſhall here beg fears to remark, that the berries of all 
the different ſorts are not equally ponderous in proportion 
to their dimenſions. Thoſe kinds, which have thick ſkins, 
and have fleſh of a hard and firm texture, are more weighty 
than the thin-ſkinned grapes, with delicate and juicy fleſh. 
From hence we may reaſonably infer, that the latter are 
moſt eaſy of non” and conſequently much more 
wholeſome. 


A round thin-ſkinned berry, which weighs between 
ſeven and eight pennyweights, will generally girth about 
four inches ; and one the ſame weight, of an oval form, 
about three and a half inches. | 


Although grapes of the above deſcription may be deem 
ed exceeding 'large in this country, yet we are informed 
that they grow to a much larger ſize in ſome parts abroad. 
It is eyen ſaid, that they are ſometimes as large as pigeons 
_ N ö | 
IF T2 
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be leſs frequent, as top much water at that 
| ſeaſon would tend 49. debaſe their ' fla- 


vour. 


When the crop is gathered, the border 
ſnould be frequently watered till the leaves 
of the Vines begin to change from green ta 
red and yellow reſpectively. But from that 


Two illuſtrious Travellers“, who have publiſhed their 
obſervations on the preſent ſtate of Afia Minor, in their 
Journey from Epheſus give a curious deſcription of a proſ- 
pect they enjoyed, for a ſucceſſive· courſe of hills and 
mountains extending from thence, and of a beautiful val- 
ley at the bottom of them, through which the river Cayfter 
flowed and emptied itſelf into the ſea. Among theſe, 
the lofty Tmolus riſes eminent above the reſt ; but is more 
diſtinguiſhed for the excellence of its wines. At the 
bottom of the extremeſt mountain near the ſea, ſeveral 
magnificent ruins ſtill remain to be ſeen of . the me- 


tropolis of Lydia.“ 


This delightful country is but thinly inhabited 17 2 
few poor Turks, and ſome wandering Arabs, and few 
wines are now made there, but by ſome Greek Monks, 

and 


* ZEgidius Van Egmont, Envoy from the States to the 
King of Naples, and Jobn Heyman, Profeſſor of the Orien- 
tal laguages in the Univerſity of Leyden. | 
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time, and during the winter, the border 
ſhould be kept in a dry ſtate. ; 


I have not at any time found it neceſſary 
to water the leaves of Vines growing in the 
pine-ſtove, as is by ſome recommended, ex- 
cept ſuch as have been infeſted with inſects. 
But during a mild rain, I have frequently 
let down the upper lights of the Hot-houſe, 
that 


and chiefly for their own uſe. Some of theſe, though 
made with little art and culture, are light, generous, and 
very agreeable.” But theſe gentlemen give a different ac- 
count of a town called Sidonijab, which was famous for 
the goodneſs of its wines and the quantities made there. 
This town is four hours journey diſtant from Damaſcus, 
in the extremity of a fertile extended plain, the See of a 
Biſhop, and entirely inhabited by Greet chriſtians.” 


„ Some of the grapes here are of a remarkable ſize, as 
large as a pigeon's egg, and of a very exquiſite taſte ! 
Great quantities of them are ſent to Europe, and known 
by the name of Damaſk raiſins. The wines are not made 
from this kind of grapes, which are chiefly cultivated in 
their gardens, but from the Vines of the adjacent moun- 
tains, of which Hermon and Lebanon are neareſt.” Theſe 
Gentlemen ſay, (vol. ii. page 260) that the wine which 
they drank there was, indeed, incomparable. *©* The beſt 
is made by the Monks, who have there a celebrated con- 
vent. It was of a red colour, very generous, grateful, and 
{a light as not to affe& the head, though taken freely.” 
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that the Vines at the back wall might reap 
the benefit of the ſhower. 


There is yet another mode of watering 
the Vine-border, which is worthy of obſer. 
vation. | | 


During winter, I have frequently watered 
the Vine-border with a thick black liquor 
the drainage of dunghills*; and though 


b The drainage of dunghils is the very ſtrength and 
power of the dung ; for water conſtantly filtering through 
ſtable-yard dung, certainly robs it of the mucilage and 
ſaline particles with which it greatly abounds when newly 
made; and efpeeially ſuch dung as has lain a conſiderable 
time in the ſtable, and imbibed a large portion of the 
urine of the horſes. The faline particles, contained in 
new-made dung, are increaſed by its fermentation, there- 
fore the firſt extract obtained from the dung, after it has 
undergone its fermentation, may be jultly conſidered as 
the cream or eſſence of the manure. 


In moſt farm-yards this vaJuable liquor is generally per- 
mitted to run to waſte, which is much to be regretted, 
and may, in reality, be deemed a public loſs. 


The farmer would find his labours well rewarded, by 
conveying this rich liquor to the moſt convenient part of 
his farm, which might eafily be done by the help of a 
water- 
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this practice was intended ſolely to enrich the 
| ſoil, yet it is not improbable but this power- 
ful liquor, by being impregnated with ſaline 
particles, may communicate a warmth to the 
roots of the Vine during the winter, and 
thereby prove ſerviceable in that reſpect alſo. 
However that may be, from the uncommon 
vigour of the Vines at this place, I have 
been led into a belief of the utility of this 
practice. But let me at the ſame time ob- 
ſerve, that I have always applied this power- 
ful manure (if I may ſo call it) with great 

' caution, | 


W ſuch as is uſed to convey water to lay the duſt 
in the ſtreets and roads, about cities and great towns. 


Manure is an article of ſuch vaſt importance in huſ- 
bandry, that-the farmer ought to pay the greateſt attention 
poihble to the enlargement of his ſtock of dung. It is to 
be wiſhed that it would become a practice to ſtow the farm, 
fold, and ſtable-yards, with leaves of trees, rotten tan, 
noxious weeds, ſaw-duſt, moory earth, and ſuch like ma- 
terials. Thcſe ſhould be introduced before the dunghil is 
formed, and ſhould be laid to a conſiderable thickneſs in 
the loweſt part of the yard, as they would there receive 
and imbibe the riches that drain from the dung above. 


If this method' of proceeding were introduced, many 
farmers would have an opportunity of collecting materials, 
I whereby 
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caution. I have found the beginning” of 
winter the moſt proper time for uſing this 
kind of manure ; and then I only venture to 
give two or three plentiful waterings, fear- 
ing that if this were applied either in the 
ſpring or the ſummer, or even in too great 
quantities, it might tend, from its great 
power, to cauſe the leaves of the Vine to 
change from a green to a yellow hue. I offer 
this, however, only as a probable ſpeculation, 
for I don't certainly know that it would pro- 
duce that effect, though uſed i in ſummer. It 

ſeems, 


whereby they might increaſe their ſtock. of dung to more 
than twice its uſual quantity. 


Although ſoils of different qualities admit of improve- 
ment by various modes of practice, yet without the aid of 
manure, the farmer would find his utmoſt exertions of but 
little value. And though ſome have endeavoured to prove 
that the earth, when duly pulverized by the action of the 
plough, does not require manure, “ yet experience tells us, 
that it is the very life and foul of huſbandry ; and when 
judiciouſly appplied on almoſt every kind of foil, its effect 
will ſeldom diſappoint the expeRation of the farmer. 


* Mr. Tull, in his new huſbandry, tells us, that where 
the ground is properly managed, manure tis an uſeleſs article. 
But his opinion is now generally and juſtly exploded. 
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ſeems, however, moſt reaſonable to ſuppoſe, - 
that it ſhould be applied when the roots of 
the Vine are in a ſtate of inaction, as then a 
winter's rain and froſt may, probably, con- 
tribute to qualify it, and to incorporate it 
with the ſal. | 


ON 


4 * 
* 
- 
* 1 » © " 4 


GRAPTIN S. 


B - Q;,- * III. 


RAFTING of Vines is a practice little 
known in this country, though the ad- 

vantages reſulting from it are many and im- 

portant. 


I ſhall firſt endeavour to ſtate ſome of the 
moſt important advantages of .grafting Vines, 
and then lay down the neceſſary directions 
for performing the manual operations. 


Firſt, when a wall is planted with inferior 
kinds of Vines, the uſual method of ſtubbing 
them up, and ſupplying their places with 
better ſorts, is attended with much expence 
and loſs of time; as in that caſe it will be 
neceflary to renew the border with freſh com- 


poſt 
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poſt. mould, and ſeveral years muſt elapſe 
before the wall can be completely furniſhed 
with new Vines; but by grafting, the nature 
of the Vines may be changed without ex- 
pence or loſs of time, for I conſtantly have 
good grapes from the ſame year's graft; and 
in a Hot-houſe, the grafts, if permitted, 
will frequently ſhoot = or forty feet 15 
firſt ſummer. 


Secondly, in ſmall Vineries, or | Vine- 
frames, where it would be inconvenient at 
IGſt, if not impoſlible, in the common way, 
to have any conſiderable variety of ſorts, 
they may be procured by grafting different 
- kinds upon one and the ſame plant. A Sy- 
rian Vine, now (1789) growing in a Hot- 
houſe at Welbeck, produces ſixteen different 
ſorts of grapes. 


But what I deem the moſt important ad- 
vantage is, the improving the various kinds 
of grapes, and particularly the ſmall kinds, 
which generally make weak wood. This 
may be done, as I have' conſtantly experi- 
enced, - by graiting the weak and delicate- 
n Vines upon the ſtocks of thoſe 

that 
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that have more robuſt and vigorous ſta- 
mina, 51 . 3 591 | 43.4 


* 


- - 


The Syrian Vine is, of all others, the 


moſt proper to be uſed for ſtocks to graft 


upon, and plants raiſed from ſeed of this 


ſort, are greatly preferable to plants raiſed 
either from layers or cuttings. If the ſeed 


chance to degenerate to a kind of wilderneſs, 
the plants will {till be the better for ſtocks, 


becauſe they . on that TT * with 


greater vigour *. | | 
Oo | It 


a The advantages to be gained by engraſting, have ap- 
peared conſpicuous in many inſtances, particularly in the 
ſmall blue Frontinac, engrafted on the Syrian Vine at 
Welbeck, which has conſtantly produced well · ſized 
handſome bunches, with berries almoſt as * as thoſe 


of the black Hamburgh. 


d The trees which of themſelves advance in air, 
Are barren kinds, but ſtrongly built and fair: 
Becauſe the vigour of the native earth 
Maintains the plant, and makes a manly birth. 
Let theſe, receiving grafts of other kind, 

Or thence tranſplanted, change their "ay mind: 
Their wildneſs loſe, and quitting nature's part, 


Obey the rules and diſcipline of art. 
Viss. 
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It may, perhaps, be imagine, that ſtocks ' 
of the above deſcription would tend to de- 
baſe the flavour of the grapes grafted upon 
them; but experience teaches us, that. the 
ſtock does not impart any ſuch quality to the 
fruit; for it is well known that the Golden 
Pippin, when grafted upon a crab- ſtock, pro- 
duces he + vat * . | 


It hits bien Oy that great al 


might, or would reſult, from e the 
Vine upon the cherry - ſtock ©, 


Now 


6% Tf a Vine be grafted on a common cherry, or any 
„other kind, the grapes which it produces will be fo 
© remarkably forward, as to be ripe in the ſeaſon of 
« cherries. But it is very difficult to graft a Vine 
« well on a cherry-ſtock, ſo as to make it thrive and 
« flouriſh, The following method has, m 
* been generally ſucceſsful. | 


FigsT, bore a hole with an auger in the trunk of the 
« cherry- tree; in this hole inſert the ſcion of the 
« Vine, and let it grow there till it has filled the hole 
of the auger, and is cloſely joined to the cherry- 
tree. Then cut off the Vine-branch from the Vine, 
« after which it will draw all its nouriſhment from 
the cherry-tree, whoſe ſap will haſten the formation 


« and 
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Now though I dare not hazard the recom- 
mendation of a method founded on ſuch 
chimerical principles, I ſhall be far from pre- 
judicing my readers againſt any experiments 
of the ſort ; I do not aſſert that this pro- 
ceſs cannot ſucceed, but this I beg leave 
to ſuggeſt, that it would be right for 
thoſe, who chooſe to make the trial, not to 
entertain too ſanguine expectations of its ſuc- 
ceſs. In a purſuit of this kind, the operator 

O 2 | would 


« and rey of which will be ripe near 
tuo months ſooner than ordi 9. 


I have, from experience, great W to believe that the 
Vine and cherry will not be made to unite and incorporate, 
even by inarching, which is the moſt certain of all the 
ways of grafting; and much leſs by the method as ſet forth 
above. For the cutting the ſcion and ſtock ſmooth, and 
fitting them together with exaQnefs, are the firſt principles 
in grafting; whereas boring with an auger will naturally 
bruiſe and tear the bark, and muſt therefore deſtroy theſe 
intentions. 


« The Certoſa (Carthuſians ) ſtands in a fine air and 
« pleaſant ne in the midſt of vineyards. 
«c They 


* 4 Treatiſe on Grafting and Inoculation, (anonymous ) 
Saliſbury, 8vo, 1780, and ſold by Fielding. 


+ At Bologna. 
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would do well, previouſly to conſider the af. 
finity that ought to ſubſiſt between the ſtock 
and the ſcion, as plants will not unite' and 
harmonize from their ſimilar external appear- 
ances. It is neceffary that the. ſtock- and 
the ſcion ſhould be both of the ſame 
family, or lineage, according to the ſexual 
ſyſtem of botany, in order to form a tub: 
ſtantial ans A union. 


Having 


© They have ſeveral courts with 2 one as 
« large as the great court of Trinity College, Cam- 

« bridge. Each Father has to his cell a pretty garden, 
« ſome of which are very curious, having many ex- 
te otic plants, &c. 


« One of them had fiſh in his 1 which ate lettuce 
out of his hands. This Father had tried ſome ex- 
« periments in grafting ; as of a Vine on a fig-tree, 
« Jaſmine on an orange, which had taken and grew“. 
« All of them have ſome employment for their vacant 
hours F. 
{| 


* This account may ſer ve to paſs among monaſtic legends, 
but it ts too abſurd to gain credit with the profeſſional gar- 
dener. 5 


+ Giervations made in iravelling through France and 
Traly, Oc. by Edward Wright, Efq. vol. ii. page 435. 
/ 
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Haying pointed. out ſome of fhe principal 
advantages accruing from engrifting of the 
Vine, I ſhall now explain the method of 282 


W PR en, . 


5 * pruning | ſeaſon, 3 choice of 
cuttings for grafts, or ſcions, from the beſt 
bearing branches of the forts of Vines in- 
tended to be propagated. In general, the 
bottom part of the laſt year's ſhoot is to be 
preferred; but in well ripened vigorous 
wood, any part of the ſhoot will anſwer, 
provided it be not too long. jointed. The 
cuttings ſhauld be preſerved in pots till the 
grafting ſeaſon, in the manner e deſ- 
a Page bs 7 Sen 


| „ he lang 5 to ound Vine CT 
upon cheir ſituation. Vines in a Pine - ſtove 
ſhould be grafted in the beginning of January, 
but the middle of March is a proper ſeaſon 
to graft Vines growing in the open air. In 
general; Vines ſhould be grafted about three 
weeks before * begin to break into 
— 


2 mall i not more than one 


inch in diameter, eleft- grafting will be found 
"I £5 the 
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the moſt proper 3 ; but upon Anger ſtocks, 
ie Carer is to be e en 


In both methods, much care mould be 
taken in fitting the ſtock and ſcion together, 
and the operation ſhould be Impact with 
great 9 | 
| * 1 10 2285 Ait 

When * ſtock and ſcion are wal fitted, 
the graft ſhould be faſtened with the ſtrands 
of baſs- -matting, and ſhould then bs covered 
wan clay in the uſual * * N 


| Vines do not harmonize with * auch 
freedom as commoner fruit; for though the 
ſcion will ſometimes begin to puſh in a few 
weeks, yet it will frequently remain in a dor- 
mant ſtate for two or three months; and 
during this period it will be neceſſary to 
ſtrip the ſtock of all the ſhoots it may 
produce as ſoon as they appear; and, in 
order to preſerve the ſcion in a vegetative 
ſtate, it will be abſolutely neceſſary to keep 
the clay moderately moiſt, which may eaſily 
be effected by wrapping it round with moiſt- 
ened moſs, and keeping the moſs conſtantly 
ſprinkled with water. 


When 
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ſi inches long, the clay and bandage ſhould 
be carbfully taken off; and the clay may be 
removed, without injuring the grait, when it 
is 6 a moiſt ſtate. 

3! 03 Nultzaen ad h zi bother zit n! 
- Vines wilt frequently: prove faccefoful by 
both the above-mentioned methods, but {till 
the moſt eligible: way:of all ſeems to me to 
be that of grafting by approach: Indeed 1 - 
have ſeldom known any plants miſcarry, that 
have been grafted this way. Now in this 
eaſe it is neceſſary to have the plant, in- 
tended to be propagated, growing in a pot. 
Strong plants, that have bern two or three 
years in pots, are to be preferred ; hut plants 
from the nurſery may be potted, and grafted 
in the :fame ſeaſon, if brought into a Hot- 
houſe or Vinery; for the great varmth of 
either will generally cauſe plants, brought 
out of the open air, to puſh with vigour, 
and to form new roots, which will ſupport 
the plant, and greatly facilitate its n 

an union with the ſtock. 


I have conſtantly had fine grapes, and 
the grafts have made good wood, the firſt, 
ſeaſon, by eyery method of grafting, but 

particularly 


33 
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particularly by the laſt. In which at is abvi- 
ous that the- graft has a double ſupport, viz. 
from the 3 as well as from the plant in 
the pot. ee tlie, Jr OH, 

Mom ni: 


In this method it will os HA to . 
the clay and bandage remain two or three 
months after the graft has formed an union; 
for if taken off at an earlier period, the 
grafted part of the plant er very liable 

ane _ er 


f 1 
A ble! AYE v 


Is; ai 3240 9211 


Thought e 3 


with water till the month of Auguſt, uſhen 


the graft ſhould be ſeparkted' from ihe: plant 


inthe pot. Two or three inches of wood 


below the bottom of the graft may he left, 
but ſhould be taken clean off at: che next 
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LTHOUGH the Vine i is not very | liable 
to be infeſted with inſects when grow- 
ing in the open air in this country“, yet 
few plants ſuffer more from their ravages 
than Vines under glaſs, eſpecially thoſe grow- 

pi in Pine-ſtoves. 14 2 


2 believe the vineyards abroad are not generally ſubject 
to be infeſted with inſects: We are informed, however, 
that there have been inſtances where the Vines have been 
ſo greatly injured, as to cauſe a conliderable decreaſe in the 


produce of the vintage. This I preſume only happens in 
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during winter, ſerves to preſerve the ſuccel- 
ſion of various deſtructive inſects from one 
ſeaſon tg another. —l ſhall, here mentjog the 
ſeveral ſorts with which the Vine is | liable 
to be infeſted, and then preſctibe the proper 
methods for deſtroying or rr them. 


i 


1, The donna, commonly called the Red 
Spider,” This ſpecies 185 0 doubtleſs, the moſt 


pernigous z 


> — — — — 


dry ſummers, . Hy 
tropics. 4 


1 The ile of be be ins ELON LANG 2 * 
' 4© mountain upon it. This iftand is ndt Suck 
<,eft,' but alſo the inoſt 7 populous. of the 'Azotes, 
_ + containing; 39,000 iphabirants, It has ho corn 
bel, being every, where covered with yineyards, 
« which have a molt enchanting appearance on the 
* eaſy flope at the foot of the mountain. The ſeaſon 
« of vintage is the ſeaſon of mirth and feſtivity, when a 
4 fourth, or even a third part of the inhabitants of 
„ Fyal, remove to Pico with their families, down to 
te their ſmalleſt domeſtic animals. It is affirmed that 
% a. quantity, of grapes, which would yield three 
. thouſand. pipes of wine, are eaten at that time 3 
3 every perſon. indulging. his alle with this delicious 
6 fruit, though no people are more ſober and frugal 

« ar their meals than the Portugueze. Formerly the 
« vigta,e produced annually 30000, and ſometimes 


«6 in 
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pernicious ; and as fire-heat greatly encou- 
rages its increaſe, it ei abounds in 
m_ Hot-Hlouſes,” ref 


"The deat PETR attack the 1 of 
the Vine early in the ſummer, and as their 
increaſe in dry weather is amazingly quick 
and great, they will, without ſome method 
of controul, ſoon greatly endamage, and, in 
time, _ _— ONES ns Slodw. 


1 in fortunate years 3000 pipes of wine; but a 
-  #* kind of diſeaſe attacked the Vines ſome years ago, 
$ which cauſed the leaves to drop off at the time 
« when the grapes require to be ſheltered from the 
4 ſun; 1 e cauſed by ſome ſpecies 
e inſect 


Porſter's Voyage, vol. 2, Page 597: 


"1% 1p Bprin; abe fealek of making wine is looked upon 
4 f time of great fellviey, and celebrardd with de. 
4. joicings that border on licetitiouſneſs; © While the 
vintage continues, all diſtinction and reſpect is 
« forgot : The owner of the vineyard puts aſide his 
« auſterity with his cloak, and cries out to his ſer- 
« yants, © Let us be merry, my companions, wiſdom 
« js fled out of the window,” A cuſtom that 
% has been preſerved in this country ever finee the 
Romans ſet foot ip it.“ 


| Carter's Journey from Gibraltar to Malaga, 
vol. ii. page 397. 
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They generally reſide and breed on the 
under- ſide of the leaves, and the infeſted 
leaves are very diſtinguiſhable as ſoon as they 
are attacked by them, for the inſet wounds 
the fine capillary veſſels with its proboſcis, 
and this cauſes the upper ſurface, of the leaf 
to appear full of very ſmall dots, or ſpots of 
a light colour. When the Acari are very 
numerous, they work a fine. web over the 
whole under-ſide uf the leaf, as alſo round 
che edges thereof; and it is curious enough 
to obſerve, that they commonly carry this 
web in a ſtraight line, from one angular 
point of the leaf to another, on which boun- 
dary line, in a warm day, they paſs and re- 
pals 1 in very great numbers. | 


The Acan, however, do not * . 
ſelves to, the leaves only, but attack the 
bunches. of grapes alſo, eſpecially at the 
time when they are almoſt ripe ; and as they 
extract the juices from them, the grapes ſoon 
become'foft, flabby, and ill- flavoured. | 


23. The Thrips. This ſpecies abounds in 
moſt Hot-houſes, and is hurtful: to moſt 
plants kept in them. It is often injurious 
to Vines growing there ; and, as I have ob- 

EEE ſerved, 
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ſerved, more particularly ſo to the ſorts that 
. White berries. 


This ſpecies, however, is not confined 
to the Hot-houſe only, but is commonly 
found upon plants growing in the open air, 
as alſo upon flowers: Theſe inſects are often 
very numerous upon the lowers of pinks 11 
carnations. RL 


The Thrips ſometimes attack the young 
| ſhoots of Vines growing in the open air, eſ- 
pecially thoſe of weak Vines, or Vines newly! 
arora 


If young ſhoots chance to receive any in- 
jury by late ſpring froſt, the tender part of 
the leaf will immediately curl up, and change 
to a dark-brown colour; and in this ſtate 
the Thrips generally attack them with great 
greedineſs, eſpecially the white Sweetwater 
and white Muſcadine kinds. Theſe forts are 
generally planted againſt common walls. 


The Thrips, however, are ſeldom injuri- 
ous to Vines growing in the open air, except 
in the ſpring ; and to thoſe in the Hot-houſe 
they are moſt hurtful when the grapes are 

nearly 
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nearly ripe. They attack the bunches as 
well as the leaves, and commonly prey upon 
the extremities of the berries, but more par- 
ticularly at the end next the foot-ſtalk. In 
white grapes, the part of the berry injured 
changes to a dark colour, the foot-ſtalk turns 
black, and the berry withers. 


3. The Aphis. The Aphides are, I be- 
lieve, the moſt numerous of all the inſect 
tribe. This ſpecies infeſts the brawny oak, 
as well as the minuteſt weed. What are 
called honey dews in the ſummer, are occa- 
ſioned by this ſpecies of inſet. The young 
ſhoots of Vines are ſometimes infeſted with 
the Aphides ; but as Vines generally grow 
exceedingly rapid, theſe inſects do not often 
greatly injure them. 


4. There are two or three kinds of Cocci 
that ſometimes infeſt the Vine, viz. The 
Coccus Heſperidum, and the Coccus Adoni- 
dum. But as ſuch inſtances rarely occur, 
and theſe inſets are not very prejudicial to 
the Vine, I ſhall paſs over them with only 
obſerving, that the latter of theſe are ſome- 
times miſtaken for the crimſon-tinged Pine- 
bug. Theſe often abound, both in Hot- 
houſes 
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houſes and Conſervatories, and breed upon 
many kinds of plants kept in them, ſuch as 
the r the en &c. 


Having ne the ſeveral ſpecies of 
inſets with which the Vine is liable to be in- 


fected, I ſhall now lay down the proper me- 
thods for deſtroying them. 


All the foregoing ſpecies of inſects, the 
Acarus excepted, may be deſtroyed 4 a 
. fumigation of tobacco. 


The method of A Hot bones, 
&c. either by the bellows or by the ſmoaking- 
pot, being now generally underſtood, it is 
unneceſſary to ſay much upon this head; 1 
ſhall therefore only beg leave to ſubjoin the 
following obſervations : 


1ſt. It would be improper to fumigate 
either Vinery or Pine-ſtove, where there are 
Vines late in the ſpring, or in the ſummer, 
becauſe the ſmoak would injure the grapes, 
by giving them a diſagreeable flavour. 


2dly. When either a Hot-houſe or Vinery 
3 infeſted with any of the abave-mentioned 
inlects, 
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inſets, or when they may have been very 
numerous the preceding ſeaſon, it will be 
neceſſary to deſtroy them effectually, before 
the Vines come into flower; and this may 
be done by fumigating two or three differ- 
ent times, at the diſtance of three or: four 
days between each operation. : 


Pine-ſtoves are much more liable to be 
infeſted with theſe inſects, than either Grape- 
houſes or Vineries, becauſe in the latter it 
is uſual to take off the glaſs · frames during 
the winter, by which means the inſects gene - 
rally periſh : But the warmth of pine-ſtoves 
ſerves to protect the inſects through the 
winter, as I have already obſerved. Fo 


In Pine ſtoves, the Thrips are often greatly 
encouraged by many kinds of vegetables 
kept there, and particularly by kidney-beans. 
The increaſe of the inſe& upon this plant in 
the ſpring is ſo exceedingly rapid, that it is 
not unuſual to ſee whole crops of this plant 
entirely deſtroyed by them: In order, there- 
fore, to prevent the increaſe of theſe inſects, 
it will be expedient, after the ſtove has been 
fumigated, firſt to remove all ſuch plants as 
encourage them; then to ſow a freſh crop of 

kidney- 
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kidney-beins in pots/iitiniediatelyy and theſe 


ſhould be placed all over the flues, &c. ſo 


that in caſe any inſects ſhould have eſcaped 
the fumigation, the young bean plants may 


attract them; and as ſoon as theſe plants 
appear to be infeſted, take them . _ 


ſow'a freſh crop for-the fame papel, - 


127 1 10 - (5 Ward N — 


Oft all the Misc rei; * P's are: * 


moſt pernicious, and particularly ſo to Vines 


growing in enn | pond they often 


PREY to: them. 12 ii $3115 b Bus 


90 dg: le __ Gi bays 


«Before T had tifcovtted n an etfectuel method | 


of::deſtroying : them, it uſed to [grieve me 
unch lo fee-ahe:Sinendfien.in-s Igling 


ſtate: from theſe infects; and as ] ſtill fre- 


quently ſee Vines growing in Pine: ſtoves in 


the ſame predicament, I flatter myſelf that 


what I have howto offer on this head will 


not be deemed the moſt: unacceptable, or 
leaſt» uſeful, part of this work. For I can 
aſſure my readers, that I have; by many | 


years experience, found the following me- 
thod 3 and e in Arte 


x 
repe& 1: 1itnongy wy. 2 Sloal s b. 
— "Pj * 
3 17 


' 


- Ts 
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T6: dne pound of fidwers; of {nlphurpat-: 
two ounces of common ſeotabꝰ ſnuff c (ery!) 
good tabacoo duſt willanficr equally welk)!: 
Let theſe q well mined tagt her i 4hien.take!: 
a ſmall bluſh, fuckoas as. bled forcommen 
paintings apt: hg ide tbe::ſulphur, ithen- 
lay one hang:on»the wpper: furfacd)2of gthe 
leaf, and with the other draw the bruſh very 
gently backwards and forwatds all dyerihe 
under ide : By this means a littlenſulphur 
will be leſt on the leaf. The Acarus being: 
ſoft and delicate in its nature, is henehy de- 
ſtroyed with the moſt gentle touch: The 
bruſh- alſo {moſt - TExdlyc Wipes i 68: their 
web as well as their glabular o tranſparerit 
eggs, which are by a fine aviembrane faſtehed:: 
to the eates ; and thus: weiare ſecured from 
the alas a dacneading; brad: bu Hnaup 

Jeb: Nn TSIEGHE { 't09(022th919 . aft 203 

This plocel may to ſome Tc the ap- 
pearance of a tedious operation; :and indeed,” 
when Vines are -injudicioufly:traingd;-it cr - 
tainly:myſt be attended with great trouble; 
but it is very eaſily performed upon Vines 
trained in the regular method here ſet fort 
and a ſingle operation is generally ſuffixient 
for a whole ſeaſon. | 


I have 
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I have commonly given a general drefling 
to the Vines in the Pine-ſtove at Welbeck, 
as ſoon as I have obſerved the Acari make 
their appearance upon any part of them ; 
and I have ſeldom found it needful to re- 
peat the operation during the ſummer. 


I ſhall juſt beg to obſerve, that ſulphur 
alone is ſufficient for the above purpoſe ;' but 
the ſmall quantity of ſnuff recommended to 
be uſed along with it, renders the mixture 
equally powerful and fatal to the Thrips alſo, 
and therefore the more adviſable. 
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AGE and STATURE or TE VINE; 


AND OF THE 


DURABILITY or VITIGINOUS WOOD, 


HERE is no part of the Hiſtory of the 
Vine ſo aſtoniſhing as that of its age 

and ſtature: Of all the various kinds of 
fruit-bearing trees that endure the climate of 
this iſland, the Vine is the moſt unlikely to 
exceed in either of theſe particulars. With- - 
out the aſſiſtance of man, and the aid and 
ſupport of ſome other tree, the Vine cer- 
tainly would be of a very humble growth ©; 
| for 


*« Grapes are not only ſpontaneous in Carolina, but in 
&« all the Northern parts of America, from the lati- 
a tude of 25 to 45; the woods are ſo abundantly re- 
« nleniſhed with them, that in ſome places, for many 

« miles together, they cover the ground, and are an 
« ;mpediment 
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for indeed the idea one forms of « Vine-tee, 


in its rude and natural ſtate, is ex- 
tremely ſimilar to that of a large bramble- 
| 97 OE: buſh ; 


« impediment to travellers, by entangling their horſes 
« feet with their trailing branches; and lofty trees 
&« are over-top'd and wholly obſcured by their em- 
« braces. From which indications one would con- 
« clude, that theſe countries are as much adapted for 
« the culture of the Vine as Spain and Italy, which lie in 
e the ſame latitude. Vet by the efforts that have 
«© been hitherto made in Virginia and Carolina, it is 
s apparent that they are not blefſed with that clemen- 
cy of climate, or aptitude for making wine, as the 
parallel parts of Europe, where the ſeaſons are 
<« more equal, and the. ſpring not ſubje, as in Carv- 
ina, to the viciſſitudes of weather, and alternate 
„changes of warm and cold, which, by turns, both 
« checks and agitates the riſing ſap, by. which the ten- 
« der ſhoots are often cut off. Add to this” the ill 
« effects they are liable to by too much wet, which 
« frequently happening at the time of ripening,” occa- 
te ſions the rotting and burſting of the fruit. 


% Though the natural cauſes of theſe 8 may 
«*« not preſently be accounted for, yet it is to be 
« hoped that time and an aſſiduous application will 
te Obviate theſe {inclement obſtructions, of ſo benefi- 
&« cial a ay r as the making of wine may 
prove. 


Cateſby's Natural Hiſtory of Carolina, vol. i. p. 22. 
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buſh 'qi yet, by care and proper cultivation, 
wer findi:ãt ſometimes arrive to ailargdybulks 


and; in point of longevity, to wie event with 


trees, and even. ſome that riſe to à competent 


ay . G * are, never. 


. 
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7 Although the Vine makes but a mean and deſpicable 
appear ance in its rude and natural ſtate, yet ſcarcely any 
1 ſurpaſſes it it in elegance and beauty when trained by 
art, og a | 
Vines  ndicioudy pipe een habe 4 ren 
pleaſing appearance; and if trained, as often is practiſed 
on the roof of the Hot-houſe, &c. and the different kinds 
of grapes (with their varioius-coloured berries} are inter- 
mixed with propriety, there is a wonderful richneſs and 
beauty at che time when the fruit i is near ripe: But the 
method of training Vines, in the manner of ſeſtoons, as 
practiſed in ſome parts of Spain and Italy, affords a ſcene 
ſaperb almoſt beyond the powers of deſcription, | 


«TI walked leilurely the beſt part from Molin d: Reys to 
« this town ®, with a proſpet ſufficiently fine all 
* around me, to put any body in mind of the ElyGap 
« fields. It conſiſted of an endleſs continuation of 
« Vines, ſupported by mulberry-trees \ regularly 
« planted, the Vine · branches ſo diſpoſed as to form 
« rich feſtoons from one tree to another. I have ſeen 


* Barcelona. * 
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theleſs, by exceedingly ſhort lived 3 ſo that 
though ſome few of the mulberry- trees 
planted in the reign of King James the Firſt, 
may be yet in a fruit · bearing ſtate, and alſo 
ſome of the fig-trees at Lambeth palace, 
thought coeval with Archbiſhop Laud, yet 
theſe are no impeachment of the truth of 

the 


t ſuch feſtooned Vineyards in ſome parts of Italy, 
« eſpecially in the duchies of Mantua and Modena, 

ee with this only difference from the Catalonian faſhion, 
5 that inſtead of Mulberry- trees, the Modeneſe and 
« Mantuan Vines are ſupported by elms. 


4 Think how rich the Catalonian Toil muſt be, that af- 
_ * fords nouriſhment not only to thoſe Vines and mul- 
© berry- trees, but alſo to the wheat chat is ſown under 
_ < their ſhade +! Nay, there are vineyards in this 
country in which, after the corn-crop, they get an- 
2365 ENT Ma 3 


+ Mr. Swinburne, in his Travels through Spain, ſays, 
% Their vintages are commonly very plentiful. This autumn, 
«© 1775, there was fuck a fuperabundance of grapes in the 
« valley of Talarn, in the neighbourhood of Pallas, that 
te whole vineyards were left untouched, for want of weſſels to 
« make or hold the wine in. Notice tas pęſted upon the 
&« church doors, that any one was at liberty to take away what | 
&« quantity he pleaſed, on paying a ſmall acknowledgment to the 
« proprietort. The beſt red wine of Catalonia is made at 
% Mataw, north of Barcelona, and the beſt white at Sitget, 
& between that city and Tarragona,” Page 65. 
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the obſervations. - ſince it is na uncommon 
thing for men to ſee trees running into ap · 
parent decay, whieh their o¼Ju hands have 
raiſed and planted : It conſequently is a cir- 
cumſtance moſt remarkable, relative to the 
Vine, that it is of ſuch a laſting duration as 
ta ſurvive many ages. 


Mr. 


* 


« other of ſome other grain. What a delightful ob- 


« ject to the eyes of the honeſt huſbandman, to ſee 


« ſo much fertility come thus forth to reward his well. 
« ſpent labours !”? : 
| Barettis Travels, = iv. page 73. 


It is much to be regritied that Mr. Baretti did not inveſ- 
tigate and deſcribe the ſoil which is ſaid to be thus prolific, 
The feſtoon vineyards in Lombardy are not leſs elegant 
than the above, although the Vines are there trained ſome- 
what a A celebrated Author has thus deſcribed 


them: 


6 The country of 3 is. perfectly flat. 2 rich 
« ſoil, fine paſtures and corn-fields, abundance of 
&« Vines, and white mulberry- trees for the filk-worms, 
& the Vines running up the branches. This country 


jg the fineſt we ſaw in Italy, unleſs you'll except 


« the Campagna Felice about Naples. 


« We obſerved fewtimber-trees, only Elms and Poplars, 
6 which ſupport the Feng: as J obſerved 
6 before, 
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Mr. Miller in his Gardener's Dictionary; 
tells us that nthe vineyards im ſome part of 
Iraly will hold good above 300 years, ne, 
2 N 100 erg young Vines. . 


(2342 SINE TH 


* * 
, » &#% ++, > « & 
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© © before, of the mulberry- trees. The roads are very 
4 broad and even, and moſt pleaſant travelling in the 
« ſummer; but ſome of them deep enough in the 
te winter: The hedges by the road ſide are many of 
e them cut, and managed with a great deal of exact- 
„ neſs. _ The Vines run up the bodies of the trees, 
« and intermix themſelves with their branches {alias 
te maritant populos) and the extremities are drawn 
out from tree to tree, and hang in feſtoons between 


< there g rows of trees along the grounds, a about 
« forty or fifty yards diſtance from each other; the 
«© Vines; all running up heir bodies. And here, 
« beſides the ſeſtoons hanging from tree to tree, the 
« Vine-branches are extended right and left, and 
* faſtened to a raw of ſtakes on each fide, which run 

parallel to the trees: And theſe ſtakes are as ſo 
„ many pillars, ſupporting a fort of pent-houſe, or 
« oblique roof, which is formed by the Vine-branches 
© on each fide of the trees. Thus are the grounds 
&« difpoſed and planted on both fides the road, and the 
© trees with the Vines managed in this ſort of natural 
architecture, generally e all over Lom- 
« bardy. 53 


Weights Travels, vol. i. page 3 1. 
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Allaniſhing as the abope account, aeſpet- 
ing the Age of the Vine, may appear at firſt 
fight, the wonder will, in a greatomeafure, 


ceaſe; when: we compate it with the follow - 


ing paſſage: taken from Mr.. Evelyn's Silva, 
in which that of its * eee leis 


nn 


The particulars vere too long to recount 


* of the old Platanus ſet: by : Agameminon, 
mentioned by Theophraſtus, the Herculean 
% Oaks, the Laurel near Hippocrene, the 
Vatican ex, and the Vine which was 
e grown to that bulk and woodineſs, as to 

make a ſtatue of Jupiter, and columns in 
66: ' Funo's. temple. : At ꝑreſent it is found; that 
the great doors of the cathedrab at Ravenna, 
«© are made of ſuch. Vine: tree planks, ſome 
« of which ate twelve feet long and fifteen 
6 Zaun broad, the whole ſoil of that.coun- 


try producing Vines: of a © Ms. BN 
cc 3 


“ Such another in Margiana is ſpoken of 
by Strabo, that was twelve feet in circum- 
% ference. Pliny mentions one of % hundred 
years old in his time; and at Ecoan, the 
© late Duke of Montmorancy' s houſe,” is a 

| table 
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te table of a very large dimenſion, made of 
* the like plant; and that which renders it 
«the more ſtrange is, that a tree growing in 
e ſuch a wreathed and twiſted manner, rather 
«like a rope than timber, and needing the ſup- 
port of others, ſhould arrive to ſuch a bulk 
& and firm conſiſtence; but ſo it is, and Olearius 
&« affirms, that he found many Vines near 
5 the Caſpian ſea, whoſe trunks were as big 
about as a man,” | 


% Pliny, ſpeaking of the Vine, ſays, The 
5 ancients very juſtly reckoned Vines among 
„trees, on account of their magnitude. We 
e ſee now an image of Jupiter at Populonium “, 
«© made out of one f, and incorrupted after ſo 
% many ages. Alſo a Patera], at Maſſilia 8. 
«© At Metapontum ||, the Temple of Juno, 
das ſupported by vineal columns. And 
© even now, as reported, the roof of the 
Temple of Diana at Epheſus is aſcended by 
“ ladders, made of one Cyprian Vine, for in 
“Cyprus they grow up to an extraordinary 

s ſize, 


A city of Italy.— A fingle Stock only.—t Sawn 
acroſs, we muſt ſuppoſe, and not longitudinally.-y Mar- 
ſeilles.— Merapontum is in Calabria. 
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e fize,”: No wood is of a more . 
66. 3 "ib. xiv. Vaſe To I W. r * 


144 TA * 


to be underſtood of Vines in their rude and 
uncultivated ſtate, ſince by pruning and dreſ- 
ſing, the vigour of the ſtock is * 
and en into the © th 

1 have: hong 8 e *. upon 
the Barbary coaſt, Vines" now growing of 
ſurpriſing dimenſions, ſome of them having 
trunks eight or nine feet in circumference. 
If the. age of theſe could be aſcertained, it 
would, no doubt, be found equally aſtoniſh- 
ing. We are not informed whether it be 
any particular kind of Vine that grows to 
this amazing ſize, or whether the fize 
ought not to be attributed to e of 
ts 4 > pale air of that country. 


© 


We cannot « polibly expect ſuch. © EL 
inſtances of antiquity in this country, on ac- 


count of the unfavourableneſs of our climate 


from the Northern ſituation A, the iſland. 


= 
4 
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very ſenſibly, that the above particulars are 


i 
f 
| 
| 
j 
} 
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Indeed we learn from hiſtory that grapes,” 
as well as moſt other: ſorta of. fruit, mere 
brought, by ſlow degrees, into the Weſtern 


parts of — 67 Afia 


* : 3 
oy —— ae 


- of + Hu — 8 
„ & # pa * & ; ; \ Y 
2 aS544 C4 


£*c In the are be tt aha the wond 

« was unequally divided. The Eaſt was in the imme- 
ee yas nated, Tiens and luxury, whilſt the 
1 


e t 


IYER protection 0 


it —.— — Moo 

47 55 of Eprope, and the, eee ee ente, 
y an open and profit, commerce, l che 

e FortBke, a8 Wel diloprive the Tatter. It would be 

A al mon ednet u of * either 
K 1 buuüla:teigu, which Were fe- 
imported into Europe from Aſſd and 

« Egypt ., but it will not be unworthy of the dig- 

« nity, and much leſs of the utility of an hiſtorical 

8 ' 36.work; Agb to todch on a few of the principal 
2 e N. v3. 231753 $21 : , 

» JUO 4 + FSTUCTS! wy (i ROE 


*t is e „ eee e 
troduced ſome new arts and productions into the neighbourhood 


of Marſeilles and Gades. 
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he Vite, however, when planted in 2. 
foil it delights in, will grow to an-antaginge 
ſize and expanſion, even in this country. I 
Sos produee two of three 

24) 9980 a 17078 8 © - -) inflanges/ 


* 
» 4% vet ”I 
- + FF #32 ++» R 
— * « a 
* - l 


« it. Almoſt- all the flowers, the herbs, and the fruits, 
.* 'thatgrow in our:[Egropean-gardens, are of foreign 
extraction, which, in:many caſes, is berrayed, even 
„ by heir names: {Phe apple was a native of Italy, 
Jof the apricot, che peach, 3 
« citron, and the orange, they contented themſelves 
KL with applying 10 WTthele pew fryſts the common de- 


"4 nomination of "apple, diſcrir +, "pug 


« by the additional epithet er of their country. 


0 2 + * 
o o 


40 Tn the dime of Homer, The Vine 3 1 

l thè iſſand of Sicily, and; probably, in the adjabent 
. — ;?b6yk wiazaniantond:dy fill: nor did 
* it afford x hñquor grateſul v0 dhe taſte of the fitage 


 *«&:inhabjtants'*. A thouſand years afterwards, Italy 
«« could boaſt, that of the fourſeore moſt generous and 
celebrated wines, more, than two thirds were pra- 
« duced. from her own fal. :The bleſſing. was ſoon 


| « communicated to the Narbonneſe province of Gaul: " BEN 


« but ſo intenſe was the cold ta the North of Ceven- 
N «« nes, r & e 


\ aw + 2-4 * 


* 


_— — 8 ; hes OY 
ec 1 e * 
'F Plin, Hiſt. — Lib. xir. 3 . > 
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of Malling. 18 . ae t gab 1 lidl 


* I * — WOO EIS, 7 4 9 Rn, 
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Ai Nee males W Yorkſhire, there is'a 


Vino now (1789) growing, that (once covered 
a 2 


® N * . — N ; 
mea now 4 © 5 44 p ＋ 1 0 4 T4 : 3% 
—— 171 —— — 3353.2 » * 4 „ Py — Ge 4 1 ++ +4 34 111 Fol „ ' 


7 . thoſ uns of Gaul *. 
6 This difficulty, however, was gradually van- 
. quiſhed 3 and there is ſufe reaſon to believe, chat 


che vineyärds of 3 an old as the axe of 
q er I ge 8 


1 


* 1 "The Olive, i in "the Welte world, wis 6 88. 
| peace.” "Tis cen cen- 


* 
4 18 ff... »% 


* St . 2 ws 


5 
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„ was naturalized in thoſe countries, and at length 
e carried into the heart of Spain and Gaul. The 
bat timid errors of the ancients, that it: required-a cer- 

— e ee only flouriſh in the 


* C @, "4 Hoy 154 e | © neg « 
bb < & PM N 8 4 „ = 
- 
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$108; rc RES p 213. "The nine all if 


Gull wii wa: aft geb, u he ancient. 


N an 1025. 


4 Ie beginning of the i fourth century, the orator 2 
ning C Panegyric. veter. viii. 6th edit. Delphi. J ſpeaks of the 
Vines in the territory of Autun, which were decayed through 
age, and the firſt plantation of which was totally unknown. 
The Pagur Arobrignus is ſuppoſed by M. Danville, to be the 
diftria of Beaune, A even at * fo one of the 

firſt growths of Burgundy.” © 


* foundation. of Rome, both, Traly | 
te and Africa were ſtrangers-t to that uſeful plant; it 
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a ſpace containing 137 ſquare yards; and it 
is judged, that if it had been permitted, 
when in its greateſt vigour, to extend itſelf, 
it might have covered three or four times 
that area. The circumference of the trunk 


ö 
« neighbourhood of the ſea, vere incaily exploded 
e by induſtry and experience #. . 


« 4h." The bete of. fem; wal” ah 
„Egypt to Gaul, and enriched the whole country, 
„ Ep 
7 


& 5th. uſe of artificial rs a 
t the both of Italy and the provinces, parti- 
„ cularly the Lucerne, which derived its name and 
« origin from Medina f. The aſſured ſupply of 
<« wholeſome and plentiful food for cattle during 
« winter, multiplied the number of the flocks and 

 * herds, which, in their turn, contributed to the fer- 
« tility of the ſoil.” 


The Hiſtory of the Deeline AF of ths Rags 
OP INOS NA PIP 


* Plin. Hiſt. Natur lib. xv. 
4 Pla. Hil. Natur. lib. xix. 
| See the Agrecable Efays 4 Agriculture, by Mr, Harte, 
in which he collected all that the ancients and moderns have 
ſaid of Lucerne. 
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or ſtem, a little above the ſurface of the 
ground, is three feet eleven inches. It is ſup- . 
poſed to have been planted 150 years ago; 
but from its great age, and from an injudici- 
ous management, it is now, and has long 
been, in a very declining ſtate. 


There are many other Vines growing at 
Northallerton, which are —— — for their 
| ſize and vigour. 


The foll-ia light and eich, of a eek extour, 
and inclining to ſand. 


At Valentine, near Ilford in Eſſex, the 
ſeat of the late Sir Charles Raymond, Bart. 
there is a Vine now growing, whoſe branches 
extend and furniſh the entire roof of a Pine- 
ſtove, which is ſeventy feet long by eighty 
feet broad. And moreover, ſome of the 
branches are trained downwards, and alſo 
cover great part of the back wall of the faid 
building. —The Vine, which is the Black 
Hamburgh, was planted in the year 1758, 
and grows entirely in the inſide of the ſtove. 
The girth of the main ſtem, at two feet from 
the ground, is about b inches. 


. 
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The gardener informed me, that for ſome 
years paſt he, upon an average, has made 
about one hundred pounds per ann. of the 
produce of this tree. But at the time I ſaw 
it in the year 1788, (and juſt before the 
grapes were ripe) the crop was ſo very mo- 
derate, that had the whole been ſold at the 
high price of five ſhillings per Ib. it could 
not poſſibly have made a ſum equal to half 
that amount. The bunches, however, in 
general, were ſingularly fine, and compoſed 
of large and well-ſwelled berries, 


This extenſive Vine was exceedingly ro- 
buſt, and under a very judicious management. 
The worthy gardener that planted it has, 
from that time, had it entirely under his 
own care. | 


My eſteemed. and learned friend, the Rev. 
Mr. Philip Lawrents, Head” Maſter of the 
ſchool at Bury in Suffolk, has favoured me 
with the following elegant and ſurpriſing ac- 
count of a Vine now growing there : 


January, 6, 1786. 
If credit may be given to our gardeners, 


* the nature of our Bury foil is particularly 
Q 2 * favourable 
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<« favourable to the conferry; the pear, and 
< the Vine. By all theſe, but eſpecially by the 
<« produce: of the Vine, my. neighbour. 
© Gervaſe Coe is getting money very faſt. 
„One Vine, which he calls the Black Cluſter, 
covers forty-four yards in length, of a 
<«< wall ten feet high. Some of the branches 
© have been ſuffered to run over the wall, 
* and cover about twelve yards more in 
length on the other fide, This extenſive: 
e plant is about five or ſix and thirty years 
« old. But this is no datum by which we 
* muſt calculate the proportion of its annual 
« growth, for, during near half the time of 
« its exiſtence, it was, by its proximity to 
„places unfit' to receive its branches, con- 
<« fined within very narrow limits, and to 
judge from its progreſs within theſe laſt: 
<« ſeven or eight years, it might, if it had 
b been permitted, have covered three or 
four times the area of wall which: it does 
« at preſent. 


That part of the wall, againſt which this 

« Vine was firſt trained, has a South aſpect. 
But three-fourths of the walling which it 
&« now covers face the Eaſt, and the twelve 
yards over the wall the Weſt. 
1 h « As 
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As no wine is ever made of the whole 
e produce of it, and indeed none, except in 
<< yery- backward autumns, the owner cannot 
« gueſs at the quantity of juice which it 
might yield. The cluſters or bunches 
* hang very thick, and each n. from 

e woo 


85 The public papers having lately taken. 
<< notice'of. the prolific excellence of foreign 
<« Vines, numbering ſometimes forty cluſters 
© on one ſhoot, I was tempted to examine 
% my neighbour's Vine, and upon ſome vi- 
5 gorous ſhoots which had been left with 
“nine or ten eyes or gems, to fill up vacant 
places, I reckoned above forty cluſters. 
This will ſerve to give you ſome idea of 
„ this wonderful tree. At the height of one 
foot and a half from the ground, the 
<« trunk is only eight inches in circumfe- 
<« rence; Below that pitch are ſome irregu- 
« lar protuberances, which it would be un- 
fair to ground any calculations upon; 
© however, not to keep back any thing 
„ which tends to information, the circum- 
„ ferences, where thoſe protuberances are 
ce the fulleſt, I have meaſured, and find to 
be thirteen inches. From this ſwollen part 

« iflue 
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* iſſue ſome trifling ſhoots, and belonging to 
Lit are ſmall ſtumps of other ſhoots, for- 
© merly cut down, which ſeem to have oc- 
tc caſioned the irregularity here mentioned. 

« Still lower, and within an inch or two of 
the ground, the ſtem girts but between 
„nine or ten inches; finally, cloſe to the 
ground, the ſtem girts but between nine or 
de ten inches; finally, cloſe to the ground 
5 are three or four divaricating branches of 
ea very moderate ſize, which furniſh the 
t“ wall with ſomewhat more than a fourth of 
its foliage; ſo that by the trunk girt- 

te ing eight inches, is meant the main 
trunk. 8 


“ The Vine has — pruned tune weeks : 

* The number of eye left upon this year's 
* ſhoots is various in proportion not only to 
é the vigour of the ſhoot, but of the ſpace 
& alfo to be filled up. —In moſt places, from 
three to five eyes is the general ſtandard ; 
but there are many ſhoots with from eight 
to ten eyes left upon them; and at the 
« extremities of the Vine, as much of the 
* wood as was perfectly ripe has been left. — 
In this part you have ſhoots with eighteen, 
“ ſome with twenty-two eyes. Each of theſe 
« (if 
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6 (if one may judge from preceding years) 


« will throw out a ſhoot, bearing, upon an 
ce average, of the ſhoots in the whole Vine, 
two cluſters and a half; for the gardener 
„ aflures me that the cluſters are from one 
© to four on a ſhoot. Pleaſe to obſerve like- 
e wiſe, that each ſhoot on that of the pre- 


* ceding year, which had numerous eyes 


left on, is no leſs prolific than the ſhoots 
« of a ſmaller fraternity. Had the Vine 
been always pruned in this manner, and 
te allowed to expand itſelf, (as it has been 
e ſuffered to do theſe three or four years 
“ paſt in particular) it is incredible what 
* ſurface the main ſtem Te have ſuiliced 
to cover, 


e The ſoil is a light, looſe, browniſh 
mould, lying about two feet thick on a 
&« looſe ſand, with coarſe gravel, and at the 


depth of twenty feet you come to the 


“ water.” 1 


— roo ns — 


VINEYARD s. 


** M 


. Treatiſe on the Culture of the Vine 
would be incomplete and deficient, 

was I to omit giving ſome account of the 
formation and progreſs of a Vineyard; and 


eſpecially in a country of which a part is 
within the vinous latitude *. 


| Vineyards 


The vinous latitude % faid to extend between the 25th | 
and 51ſt degree in the Northern Hemiſphere. 


It is found, by experience, that all the Vineyards in 
Germany, ſituated within the 51ſt degree, are cultivated 


with great advantage; but beyond that limit their ſucceſs 
is dubious. 


I wait dew; beace emma; iedbo cond is various in 
different countries, even under the ſame parallel of latitude, 
Alſo, that the feaſons are mach more favourable in Ger- 
many, Pruſſia, Poland, Hungary, &c. than under the 
ſame latitude in the parallel parts of America. And, 
moreover, that the ſeaſons in Europe were much colder 
formerly than at preſent. A celebrated Author has thus 
accounted for this phænomenon. 


Some 
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Vineyards are of very ancient” date, 
and 


Some ingenious writers * have ſuſpected that Europe 
tas much colder formerly than it is at preſent ; 
te and the moſt ancient deſcriptions of the climate of 
« Germany tend exceedingly to confirm their theory. 
*« The general complaints of intenſe froſt and eternal 
“ winter, are, perhaps, little to be regarded, fince 
* we have no method of reducing to the accurate 
* ſtandard of the thermometer, the feelings or the 
« expreſhons of an orator born in the happier regions 

_ -, * of Greece or Aſia, But I ſhall ſelect two ſtrong 

L and inconteſtable proofs of a leſs equivocal nature. 


*« 1ſt, The great rivers which covered the Roman pro- 
«« vinces, the Rhine and the Danube, were frequently 

% frozen over, and capable of ſupporting the moſt 
enormous weights, The Barbarians, who often 
« choſe that ſevere ſeaſon for their inroads, tranſ- 
« ported, without apprehenſion or danger, their nu- 
«© merous armies, their cavalry, and their heavy 
* waggons, over. a vaſt and ſolid bridge of ice f. 

| * Modern 


In particular, Mr. n . | 
Pellontier, Hi 2 des Celtes, tom. i. 


+. Diodorus Siculus, lib. v. p. 349. Edit. Wefſel. Hero- 
dian, lib. vi. p. 221. FJornandes, chap. 55. On the banks 
of the Danube, the wine, when brought to table, war fre- 
quently frozen into great lumps, fruſta vini. Ovid Epift. ex 
Ponto, lib. iv. 7, 9, 10. Virgil Georgic, lib. iii. 355. 
The fact is confirmed by a ſoldier and a philoſopher, who 
had experienced the intenſe cold of Thrace. See Xenophon, 
Anabafir, lib, vii. p. 560. Edit. Hutchinſon. 


/ 


60 
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* wine is allowed to be the firſt fer. 
mented — known mms Sh . 


It 
% Modern ages have not — an inſtance of a 
« lik 

ur - | 
ad. The rein deer, that uſeful Fs 3 3 


the favage of the North derives the beſt comforta 
of his dreary life, is of a conſtitution that ſupports, - 


„and even requires the moſt intenſe cold. He is 
% found on the rock of Spitzberg, within ten degrees 


'« of the Pale. He ſeems to delight in the ſnows of 


* Lapland and, Siberia; but at preſent he eannot 


_ &-fabſiſt, much leſs multiply, in any country to the 


“ South of the Baltic“. lu the time of Cæſar, the 
6 rein deer, as well as the elk, and the wild bull, 


was a native of the Hereynian foreſt, which then 


overſhadowed a great part of Germany and Poland t. 
The modern improvements ſufficiently explain the 
«cauſes of the diminution of the cold. Theſe im- 


* menſe woods have been gradually cleared, which 
e intercepted from the earth the rays of the ſun f. 
The moraſſes have been drained, and, in propor- 


— ok cultivated, the air bas be- 


en AY 2+ come” 


"IEG „ ' Buſon * Naturelle, tom, xii. p. 795 116. 


-+ 


Ceſar 4 Bell. Gallic. vi. 23. The net inquiſitive of 


the Germans were ignorant of its utmoſt limits, although 
ſome of them had travelled in it more than fixty days journey. 


t Cluverius ( Germania Antiqua, lib. iii. chap. 47.) in- 


veſfigates the * and l remains of the Hercynian 
dees + =_ 4 
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It has been much diſputed of late 


whether the various places in the differ- 


ent 


© come more temperate. Canada, at this day, is 
« an exact picture of ancient Germany; although 
c ſituated in the ſame parallel with the fineſt provinces. 
« of France and England, that country experiences 
« the moſt rigorous cold. The rein deer are very 
© numerous, the ground is covered with deep and 
« laſting ſnow, and the great river of St. Laurence is 
« regularly frozen, in a ſeaſon, when the waters of 
© the Seine and the Thames are perfectly free from 
« ice. *+ 


d<c From the moſt early ages, wine is mentioned by 
« the Hiftorians and Poets, and ſeems to be- almoſt 
e coeval with the firſt productions from vegetables; 
The grapes became, at firſt, a uſeful part of their 
« aliment, and the recent expreſſed juices a cooling 
drink. Theſe, by a ſpontaneous fermentation, 
© ſoon acquiring a vinous quality, ſupplied them 
« with a more grateful liquor, which ſtrengthened 
«© and exhilarated their ſpirits after labour. 


% The [ndians; in the ſame manner, diſcoyered fimilar 
* virtues in the Palm-trees ; they firſt made inciſions 
* in the bark, with a view of drinking the cooling 
Y « liquor 


® Charlevoix Hiſtoire du Canada. 
+ Hiftory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
by Edward Gibbon, Eſq; vol. 1. chap. ix. p. 218, 
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ent counties in England, which ſtill re- 
tain the name of Vineyards, were planta- 


tions 


liquor which diſtilled from them; but ſoon found 
« that, by being kept in veſſels, it acquired differ- 
0 ent and more agreeable qualities, 


In theſe times they certainly drank their wine recent 


and pure, ſoon after the fermentation had ceaſed.; 


« but obſerving, that by acquiring a greater age, it 
became more generous, they, with art and induſtry, 
t endeavoured: to prepare and preſerve it for future 
„ uſe. This, probably, was the firſt origin and pro- 
« preſs of wine: It is mentioned that Noah firſt 
« planted the Vine; and that wine was offered with 
& bread by the Patriarch 'Melchiſedech, amongſt his 


© firſt fruits, as a well-pleaſing ſacrifice to God. 


«ec 


The Poets, who were inſpired by it, celebrate its 
% praiſe; and not ſatisfied with allowing it to be a 
6 molt uſeful human invention, aſcribe it to the Gods, 
to Ofyris, Saturn, and Bacchus, and call it their 
% ambroſial nectar. 


The greateſt Philoſophers, Legiſlators, and Phyſicians, 


« pive it due praiſes, when tempergtely taken; and 
« Plato, who ſtrictly reſtrains the uſe of it, and 
« ſeverely cenſures the exceſs, ſays, that nothing 


„ more excellent or valuable than wine was ever 


« granted by God to mankind.” | 
Barry's Obſervations, &c. on Wines, p. 27. 
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tions of Vines for the Ae of . 


wine. 


As 


e The debate aroſe from à Memoir of the Rev. Samuel 
Pegge, in che firſtvolume of the Archeologia, of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, London, on the introduction, pro- 
preſs, ſtate, and condition of the Vine in Britain, The 
Honourable Daines Barrington, in his Cb/ervatians on the 
more ancient Statutes, p. 207, was pleaſed to combat Mr. 
Pegge's notions, and to declare, that he takes the Engliſh 
Vineyards * either to have been orchards, with Sir Robert 
Atkins, or rather, according to his own particular ſenti- 
ments, currant-gardens : In ſhort, any thing elſe but true 
and proper Vineyards“ To cheſe remarks of Mr. Bar- 
rington, Mr. Pegge replied in a ſecond Memoir, in the 
third volume of the Archeologia, with which Mr. Barring- 
ton not being ſatisfied, he gave in a paper on the ſubject 
in the fame volume, to conſider and anſwer Mr. Pegge's 
obſervations, and fo the matter then reſted. - Mr. Pegge, 
however, has ſince informed me, by Letter, that Dr. 
Stukeley, in Itin. p. 48, ſpeaks of a Vineyard near 
Chipping-Norton, William . Thorne, col. 2036, of an- 
other in Kent, and that Madox, in his Hiſt. of the 
Exchequer, , 1. p. 364, writes, that the Sheriffs of 
Northamptonſhire and Leiceſterſhire were allowed, in 
their account, for the livery of the King? s Vine- 
dreſſer at Rackingham, and for neceſſaries for the Vine- 
yard. He wuriher * chat he late Dean of Ely, 


x 1 > — ; Dr. 
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As I have not the leaſt pretenſion to anti- 
quarian knowledge, it will ill become me to 
endeavour to enter into this debate; and, 
indeed, it may ſeem ſufficient to obſerve, 
that good wines are conſtantly made in a 
part of Germany, which is under the ſame 
parallel of latitude with many counties in the 

Southern 


Dr. Thomas, imparted to him the following extracts from 


the Archives of that church: 
| | „ 
e,, c no fences 2185200 
FFF 10 12 2+ 
Ten buſhels of Grapes from the 
| Vineyard 5 | 7 6 
„ 

Seven Dolia Muſti from the i 1 0 
Vineyard, 12 Ed. II. | 
o a. 0:43 0, 
VIE fo a < Su > aces a N 

One Dolium, and one pipe filled 
with new wine, and ſup- 7 
poſed at Ely " 
For wine out of this dra „ 
For verjuice from thence .-.... 0 16 o 
No wine, but verjuice n IV. 


It appears plainly, ſays Mr. Pegge, from theſe extracts, 
firſt, that in the latitude of Ely grapes would ſometimes 
ripen, and the convent made wine of them, and ſometimes not, 
and then they conyerted them into yerjuice, juſt as it is in 

Derbyſture, 
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Southern part of England. And that where 
the ſituation and ſoil are proper for Vines, 
the lands cannot poſſibly be more beneficially: 

employed We by We e into 
| b 


* 


In 


Derbyſhire, where grapes, growing on the South wall of 
an houſe, will, in a hot ſummer, come to maturity and be 
very good; but in a very wet or cold ſeaſon, will never be 
fit for the table. Secondly, That theſe paſſages, all taken 
. together, it is impoſſible to underſtand them of any thing 

elſe, than a true or proper Vineyard, as they never can be 
interpreted either of an W or à currant- 
ſand 


| Thoſe who wiſh to go further into this matter, may con- 
- fult the Gentleman's Magazine, 1775, p- 513. and 1786, 
p. 918; alſo Archœologia Soc. Antiq. London, 5. 
7 ; 4 | 


«« J was particularly attentive to enquire of him * what 
« were the uſual produce of a good acre of Vines, 
and the account he gave was this: The Vineyard 
© of twenty-ſix acres, of which he had the care, 
&* yielded five years ago a produce per acre, of four 

os g & pieces, 


* The Vigneren, 
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schie purſuit there are four things which 


ought-rhatenially; to. 1 


1 O43 þ. 81d 


it 


OF 18 


43 + * . 03 


- 


As; MFI © Sf {RTE + 4 18 + 
&« pieces, exh pieor ent-cght galls; wich fold 
Ca _ - 55 follows: 7 Aden 22 32.21 2 44 ” 


Nuoc * * 927 4 ex} 
is. 7 10 S444 44% 4a.S — Y Wea 4. 0 4 


St 8 


ES” 
20588 ie 
482 , — 8 + br ” TS Þ1 1 4 $3" 
«at. ent Trina a tu enn 
0 33 45 
"I, | 
8 


The next year's produce was, 


4 # £ . ® ' . * & : \ 1 4 ? * 5 * * by 
17 Ol 318713540 1 2d 2839558506. T. . d. 2 
= * 


To pieces at 121. 2 —. 4 0 
Fd pieces at 9. 18 % 
£148 i fn» anten $3221 90 2 $4: N: 
174 7 72 ON ' * 
i 99 blue Ain us ae 30 
| 21S d Lv TOTOM 154 


« In. apr, the produce naxes berween 30 and gol. 

| e favourable. ſpots, highly managed, and in 

, good ſeaſon, a, produce den 9,32: 1 
« acre hs been ker. N 1515 4 ph 


* 
14 4 * 41 - 4 42 


As. to the expences; RR e e 
119 = far 1 could not, get him to be explicit, nor did I 
10 clearly underſtand all his terms. | 


| Travels through France and Spain in the years Toi 2 
171 1771, by Foſeph Marſball, Eſq; vol. 4. p. 92. 


if 
+ This is 87. a gallon. 
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1ſt. The ſituation—adly. The. foil=gdly. 
The kinds of Vines 'which- are the: moſt 

fitting to be planted—and 4thly. The 
mode of * Wr esp W 


„ „ne. 31 73 SIS 467 52 BY * 


Fir. An hero e where hire is 
a gentle declivity to the South or South 
Eaſt, is eſtesmed preſerable to low grounds, 
which are generally ſubje to damps and 
fpring. frolts, even at times when the adjoin- 


ing high grounds are entirely * from 
. 


88 e. 
= 32 I] * n 


A W ſhould be well ſheltered to the 
North, as alſo to the N. W. and N. E. In 
an hilly country there are generally many 
favourable ſpots, where nature has given im- 
portant advantages, and theſe ſhould he _ 
further improved by art. | 


* N 2 : : . 2 8 . 
13 3 1 3 ow * is -/ tz BEIT au 3 19. 2 2 . 


| Ptantatens of. ener nee 
formed, wöuld contribute much to give 
warmth and ſhelter: "But theſe mould not 
be placed too near the Vineyard, ſo as to 
confine the air, which would prove, very 
prejudicial. 
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cn Mip;a5e. informed; thats. in wing countries, 
Vigcpards are gt only confined; t,gentle 


declivities, but that they often are formed.on 
ſlopes on the ſides of hills and rocks, which 


ade lametimes ſo ſteep as even to bopdet upon 
pregipices.2 And that, Vineyards chus ſituated, 
produg grapes gcommonly rich, ielding 
wines, of the moſt excelleny qualityr gears 
Tout af ardoilsb Sov sd ech ovietdo f 
eh am informed, 0% that;the philly in mY 


counties hardezing; mpon.. the Englith © 
have, 3 in - general, declivities tending to the 


Ka South: 


=o tothe” REF S 
7 Achill, de Southern de of which is 10 lleep, chat 
people are obliged to lay hold of ropes _hxed to 


long, Ae in, order to, keep themſelyes, upright 
dis i wile they talk, Ae 


: | rom Vine.. to \ ine, to. Rock the 
8 1 der EA al ha bide. , Should they truſt 
« themſelves there. without the help of thole ropes, 
the leaſt remiſſng J of attention in ſtepping might 


501 ©} 57. 
; 175 cauſe, a” very mile chievops tumble. I wonder how 


K people © could take it into their heads to plant Vines 


1108 = 


Sd eee ſo. inconvenient : a ſpot : But che trouble of the 
. * 44 * yintagers is ety well repaid by the goodneſs of 


"my 66 thoſe grapes, which yield the moſt Excellent wine 
| de that is drank in Catalonia.“ 4 
x0 w DIONCN DOK NN CARDIWOR yi: 217136 BST a7 19 


| Baretiis Prove] vol. 4. p. 74. 
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South: A bircumſtance of che greateſt im- 
pottance” reſpecting the plantation of Vitie- 
yards! VEL 29375 vor It 340 -2813i72b9h 


4 nt 66 00 > 3G? Et txt: oe : No 3880 10 


' Stcondfy:"As I have; in the former part of 
this Work; taken notite uf the foil proper 
for Vibes, it may fecit ütineceffary here to 
enlarge upon” that head- I fall, however, 
juſt obſerve, that the Vine delights in ſuch 
revell d rocky pile 28 we frequently find 
| the” files" of of ſleep” Kalle and rocks "ind 


2 20 x TY) Ws Nee e 336344115" > e167" "28 4 17 «that 
2 1114409 K 


I is a eral and . that this i iſland 
e with, 88d bo Sf a Part « of, the 
the continent. . | d as 


IR ' 
(HY © —_ Ad 4 C7 mn 12 hs + OS 7 


0 hi Salbe de dic as, hielt 1 i fa 
form ihe land on HE Sant, Kr 
confirm ys in this belief. Sa 


» . 
#4 Sims L 


© Mortover,, on the Youth coal yy England "he 1 rocks 
have a Southern aſpect; but on the ; oppolite | coaſt of 
France, I am told they incline to the North. From 
thence it is reaſonable to conclude, that at the deluge the 
horizontal ſtratum (or Iſtmus) was broken between theſe 
countries, and the bed, or middle of the channel falling 


loweſt, the ſea naturally flowed into it, and formed what is 
now called the Britiſh Channel. 
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that u has ſometimes been known e out 
—— — 22.) = 


1.38} $54 1 0 b. 


Wes 


2 
„ 
«7 


te Concerning the ſoil proper for Vines, ITY 

« the firſt hint from that ingenious and candid piece 
ef Mr.  Lajwrence's, where, with ſo much good 
F xeaſon, he tells us, that he cannot eaſily be brought 
<0 think that any ſoil or ſituation can be too dry 
4 for the roots of the Yine, after having ſeen at 
„ Barnwall, near Oindle, in Northamptonſbire, a 
GR COTS 
en old caſtle wall, near twenty feet high from the 
ground, Dr admirable 
Wy ede, when it was well managed. | : 


55 a 
by Richard Bradley, F. R. S. p. 187. 


To the above, the following account 1 
r way be added's- Feels 14 of 


| „At Malaga, the groat. mart of wine = froit, the. 
North and Eaſt approach is hemmed in by moun- 
 « tains; theſe preſent, from the town, a moſt barren 
% and unpromiſing proſpect, their tops being im- 
„ menſely high. It is in theſe iron- looking moun- 
« tains, and among theſe peeled (i. e. bald) rocks, 

* qyhere there is no appearance , ſoil on earth, that 
* grow annually ſo many thouſand ton of exquiſite 
— 7: and ee wary of Ins 


„ee ne foe Gibraltar to Moe 1. p. 387, 
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Hende t Mt appear; thitthe introdutticn: 
of Vineyards into this (country would2 Rave 
no bad effect reſpecting agriculture, becauſe 


all ſtröng and deep lands, which are beſt 


_— for (ram are the moſt unſuitable 


122800 4 3 
* * 


428 
Sas 70 4 RS & 240 


Permit mie t to „add; 2 -efides gentle de. 
clivities and light. ſoils; / ſuch; as are Proper 
for Vineyards, View” grow, in ſituations 
and ſoils, where the lands could hardly be 
rendered profitable any other Way And 
thus,” though” the” Mes. ale — grow 


foils, ſtall they would be more re than 
. IM N + as CEO Werde Vines 


N 


%- # Y = *# k 1 . 1 
2189 4 v3 „ * 1 Vee 4 
* * 


bh Although it be not difficult to determine what ſoib is 
properly adapted to promote the growth of the Vine from 
its external appearance, yet there is fomething in reſpect of 
its nature, ſo deeply hidden from us and unknown, as not 
to be developed but by the quality of the wine. * 3 


2 have been informed, that the 4 N wine, 
ſo univerſally eſteemed for its peculiar. flavour, is made 
only in a very ſpall, diſtrict near Tolay ; and that the ad- 
joining Vineyards, where boch ſail band ſituation are ap- 
parently the fame, and alchough planted with the ſame 
kind of grape, produce a wine not only much inferior in 
its quality and gxcellence, put alſo very diſſimilar in its co · 
lour and appearance. 
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Vines; planted on rich lands, and the Ruit 
would be greatly preferable. 


5 
— . —- 


l Thirdy, The ſucceſs: of a Vineyard in this 
country would moſt eſſentially depend on the 
kind * vow there propagated... | 


11 1 it has Hoop a 1 but 
ſurely an erroneous, notion, that the ſweet 
early kinds of grapes are the beſt to plant 
for the purpoſe of making wine in.this coun- 
try. And that moſt or all of the modern 
trials have. been made from Vines brou On 
from France. — 


Among the abundant variety of grapes, 
doubt not but there are peculiar ſorts, 
which are by nature ſingularly adapted to 
make wines in different climates. 


Thus, the ſort of grapes propagated in the 
A and Canary iſlands, might not be 
found, 


Ir. e obſerves there are forty ſorts of grapes 
in the dioceſe of Syracuſe. 


Swinburne's Travels i int Sicily, 11. Fo 342. 
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found, if e to Mara + pi vines" in 


France. 2 105 


Hence, as the Southern part of this inland 
is almoſt on the verge af the vinous latitude, 
it ſhould ſeem reafonable to ſuppoſe,” that 
there would be the greateſt probability of 
ſucceſs from thoſe kinds of grapes which 
have been known to thrive and proſper beſt 
in the moſt Northern latitudes. I fhould 
therefore recommend the kinds ef Vines 
cultivated in Germany, and particularly the 
ſort producing the grapes of which the 
Rbeniſh wine is made, in preference to any 
kind cultivated in France. 


I have remarked above, that the early 
ſweet kinds of grapes are improper for mak- 
ing wine in this country: My reaſon is, 
that though ſuch grapes yield a ſweet juice, 
it is not calculated to undergo fermenta- 
tion. | 


I 


It is found, by experience, that good- 
bodied, or generous wines, can be made 
from grapes of an auſtere taſte, and that 
too, even before they are quite arrived at a 
ſtate of maturity : But then wine, from 


ſuch 
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ſueh crude grapes, ee to de kepb to Aa 


good age.* 45 =: 1 7 
The caſe is ſimilar with reſpect to EE 


It is well known that the fweet-kinds of 
apples, which ripen in the ſummer NE 
are very -unfit for' making of eyder. And * | 


that che nodleſt eyder (ſuch as the Shr⸗ 


* 
— 0 4 oO 1 
42 ww . 


* * 


14 „ 
made againſt planting Vineyards in "England, give 
« me leave to recite what I have heard relating to 

«* making of liquors with unripe and-ſour fruits. In 
 & Nevanſbire a Gentleman made a. peſſel. of peryuice, 

** of crab, or wilding-apples, which being _placed in. 
„his cellar among other liquors, was not uſed till 


e about three or four years afterwards, ' and was 


4 then found to be To palateable and gxceeding plea - 
„ ſant, that he now prefers the liquor mage of ſuch. 
& vilding ſour fruit (after it has had time to digeſt) 

* to any cyder of that country: So I have known 

i verjuice made of half. ripe grapes, that after two 

*« or three years keeping in a veſſd, bas become deli- 

cate wine; and the Rheniſh, wines, when they are 
ce newly made, are ſo ſour, that they are not fit to 
% drink ; but after ſeveral years Nandipg, afford us 

* that incomparable liquor which is called Old Hock ; 

* and, on the . Sh ſweeter = ate 1 10 
«urn ſour by 33 a BBCI 


"ow nn {Plating = erden ? 
by Richard Bradley, F. R. S. p. 177. 
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, 


and:Gopkagee) is made from apples not much 
better than wildings. ng boot 


- Foxepthly. I. ſhall not undertake here to 
give general directions for the manage - 
ment of à Vineyard; the method of 
raiſing Vine- plants, and the common pro- 
ceſs of à Vineyard, as pradiſed abroad, 
having been already delivered to the pub- 
lic by much abler pens. However, I 
ſhall bez leave to offer a few ideas on the 
ſubject, In and particularly * the mode of 
w the Y1 ines. 


2 44 $4 444 "2 


As even mY moſt Southern parts of this 
iland Are (a8 1 have obſerved) but nearly > 
on the yerge of the vinous latitude, every poſ- 
ſible adrantage ſhould be conſulted reſpecting 
the formation 1 Pr r of a e 
here. dun ds. 

ö WV CGD 4994S 19 £5 8 > hs 
| The. Vineyards abroad are formed by 
planting --the.. Vines in rows, by training 
them in a perpendie eular direction. But in 
this county I ſhould greatly prefer the 
mode of. training the, Vines in a lateral or 
horizontal form, ſimilar to the method. prac- 
tifed in 2 Wich Vines in frames, as 


| = 


Nn 


Grow TH OF VINES.. 


— 


Sc rio and Virw OF A HiLL von THE 


Fase, from @. to e, Breadth from & to a. e 


LAY 
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I have already-hintedy p. 133. and puotp2; 
There would be ſittle difficulty ini: this 
method, as the Vines would readily be 
trained along ſmall poles, not thicker than 
thoſe:uſed for hops: Theſe ſhould be fixed 
nearly parallel to the ground. Vines thus 
trained would derive, I apprehend, many 
advantages, not only by means of warmth 
and ſhelter, but that they would moſt eaſily 
alſo be: protected froni iſpring froſts, by ap- 
plying the boughs of trees, particularly 
_ evergreens:: The grapes alſo, let me ob- 
ſerve, would be greatly benefited by the re- 
flection of the ſoil underneath. Biel $54 


When Vines are intended to be planted 
on the ſteeps of hills, and on the ſides of 
rocks, the ground ſhould be prepared and 
formed in the manner of ſteps, as in 
your Vai: :; a 358988881 


The Vines ſhould” as — near — 
angle a, and 1 by e wn 
from ae 8 > 4161! 

It will de. abſoluicly: th an 
ground ſhould be lower at the Was 

Pour: a, of every ſtep, than at &; for 
without 
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without this care, the Vine- plants would 
lofe the 2 of ſuch rains HON uu 


#4 v# > « 


WY bs * to conceive what 8 
Vines would gain from à ſituation thus 
planned, c 
ee . ee Xt 2 9 8420 


be expence N the 1 of 
the ground cannot be very conſiderable. 
The work ſhould be begun at the top, and 
— OE e N pond 
the hill, FIT 


I ſhould have. obſerved, that it would be 
further: beneficial to have a little good ſoil 
put in at the angles before the Vines. are 
planted :. And alfo, that all hills of a South · 
ern aſpect, and compoſed of either flate, 
gravel, ſcaly rock, or limeſtone, are very 


Pt to de planeed with Vines. 


in a Uifſertation on the NY af wine 
in England, by F. X. Visexe, printed at 
Bath 1786, the ingenious author informs 
the public, That in September 1782, he 
hired: a piece of ground at Wimbledon ; that 
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in March 1189, he:planted- it with Vines; 
that his intention Was then to train the 
ſhoots 6f- them (as he has fince done To ut 
Chelſea)* upon the ground ound in their natural 
poſitions, like the Vines" ef melens and 
cucumbers; and that he hopes to make 
good: wine wich welltipetied grapes; almoſt 
every year 220843 4 a 2420 27 2703 


22 020 857 4 an an. ag vie!» 
A Viſprc does not atrogantiy aſfume he 
inventiom of this methed to hirgſelf, but 
very candidly acknotledges, that hes pur 
ſued and practiſed ik itt eonſequence of 
the following hint fromm chat great and ſaga- 
cious philoſopher Lord Chancells# Bacon; 
who ſays; '* The: lowneſs of the' fruit-boughs 

makes the fruit greater, and cauſes it to 
ripen better; for we always ſee in apricots, 
peaches, Md mend wewens upon a wall the 
largeſt fruit is towards? the | bottors ; and 
in France; the grapes that make the wine; 
grow upon low Mines bound do falt fakes 
while 1 Shes malie ver- 
dees, 2 her 28 094 = 
He adv 60 1. 4 enen that in ſome 
places Vines” are ſulfered to grow like 
herbs, ſpreading upon the ground, and the 
5 | | grapes 


; $49: 18 3 
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grapes of theſe Vines;are very large 3 it 
were ꝑropet to try whether plants uſually 
ſuſtamed: by props, will. net bear large leaves 
and fruit, if laid aleng the ground, at Hop, 
ivy woedbine,* &cGπ q ennie 
_ or e5gnh” Sd 8d; Bun 7 21801 
This laſt .citation,-.ſays: Mr. Viſpz6, from 
— works of the Chancellor, theyws, rer 
clearly that the Rev. Mr. LX BROCd is 
under na miſtake; Wwhen, in his deſęrip- 
tion of: che methods ef planting and rain 
ing. ; alli kinds of. fruit · trees, Vines, &c. 
= RIG his Majeſty's Letters Patent war 
been granted to him) hen ſays, -o + 
ſincerely requeſt they; will accompany me 
in my, itluftration af my.;new methods, of 
| hartiguloam., and fructification.“ SHY Leet: 
ohn dt eri W COT ETY 
85 Thi mabad, according to the deſeriptian, 
is, to: train all ſorts of fruit · frees ar Vines! 
upon or near the greund. Says Mr. 
Viſpre, I do not know whether the 
< above. method, ſuggeſted by Lord: 
<* cellor Bacon, was tried by any perſon be 
<« fore myſelf; but I believe Mr. LE 4 
+ leſs intitled to call it his, than am to 
call it mine, ſince. I have en it with 
224 bac hadors onde cif u wn 


\ 
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ſueceſs theſe: two» laſt-fiimmiers/s I. never 
<. dreamt: of monopoliaing that. i methad; 
was. ſufficiently ſatisfied with theꝰ proſpect 
of being the reſtorer: of Vineyards im this 
e country : But that Lamight not loſe the 
% honour of being deemed ſuch, in May 
% 1784, L preſented eto the ſociety? for the 
t encouragement of arts, : Nai. a plan; adapt» 
ed tom this climate for cultiuating Vine 
« yards; and afterwards left pen 
« Vineyard to the 8 of the cu- 
4 ri ) Stig” wee 
e ee i a; F 8 b J 
The hiring the plants in the ground 
every year, and training the qꝗſtmots upon 
it, was in that plan the fiyſt article. At 
the end of the year I: gave an account 
* of che firſt experiment to Mio More, ſe. 
5©-cretary to the ſociety. LO h ofiv © 
W. DANA 
« ] have done the ſame lately of the 
«Fecond! year. This haſt feafomr having 
« « prove more farofirable than ctie preceiting 
een teme 38f I Kone, 
bond ot 28 Saslgu in, t DSI 
ot Men Daus aoqere 5 iffineup © 


- bw 4 4% 


aul of. various ſortt have been trained. in the 
above deſeribed horizontal form in the gardens at Welbeck 
more than fourteen years. 
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one, and the ſhoots! of the Vines having 
been laĩd for the ſetond time, the grapes 
<< were: comſiderably larger than thoſe of the 
. and 
* 1 0 * before.?” - * 173Rue) © 
7 Demaab gueti lo tuonod 
- {Meru Fes beten ag; inſtances: of 
* — being made in various parts of 
England; ſome of Which I ſhall; here beg 
8 SW Ins 4 bis 
Sit 10 fte! i : 0 bu Yeti 
Mr. ann profeſſor of Batany: in 
ce Cambridge, in his Dictionarium Botanicum 
rt. Vitis, fays, *I cannot help inentbning 
how ouritpoor ſoils might be improved: by 
making of Vmneyards ja good iinſtance of 
* which is at Mr. Jun, WaxxRIH's, a gen- 
* tleman of: Rotherhithe near Southwark; 
* who makes e u from enn 
* Vineyards.“ ' 
417-10" I oi f So ovad ©: 
-*:Sravian Swerrzünz in vol. ik p. 856, 
<:gf- his Jchnographia:-Ruftica, publiſhed: in 
ry, fays, That Vineyards may be ſo 
« cultivated in England, as to produce large 
< quantities of grapes, and thoſe ſo well 
© ripened, * n and ſubſtan 
12 . _ 


IISET | 
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« tial vinous juice, needs no demonſtration ; 
<< when in ſeveral parts of Somerſ/erſhire there 
<< are, at this time, flouriſhing Vineyards, 
< and'the Vineyard of the late Sir WILLIAM 
% BasszT, in that county, has annually 
e produced ſome hogſheads of good-bodied 
* and palatable wine, which I have been cre- 
« dibly informed by ' gentlemen who have 
<< drank conſiderable (0 of it with 
* "I en fatiefaQion." | Ld 


© BaxTHOLOMEW Recs, a gardener 
at Walham Green, made wine for thirty 
<< years from a Vineyard he had planted in 
* common field garden; and although 
the ground was flat, the wine was as 
good as that of Orleans or Auxerre, in 
the judgment of ſome acquaintance of 
nn ſtill alive. 1 


Dr HALEs, in vol: iv. of his Complete 
Treatiſe on Practical Hufbandry, written 
equally for the fervice of the farmer and 
country gentleman, ſays, p. 2. This we 
can ' ſay with certainty, that very good 
„wine may be made in England, and that 
" in many parts of the kingdom there 

8 * are 
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„are pieces of land which may be turned 
* to ſome account this way, at a ſmall ex- 
% pence ; and others which will anſwer to a 
more chargeable preparation, in ſuch a 
„% manner as to make the farmer very 
happy.“ 


* And again, he fn} in p. Lig 1: "wo 

« drank with the diſtinguiſhed and eminent 
„Dr. SHaw, wines made under his own 
care, from a little Vineyard behind his 
garden at Kenſington, which equalled 
© many of the lighter wines of France; 
« and while due care was taken of the 
« Vineyard at Hammerſmith, a great deal 
* of very good wine was obtained there 
for ſale, yet neither of theſe were favour- 
<< able ſpots.” FIG 

«© The BaTa Vineyards might ſerve as 
« a better example for the huſbandman, 
*« who ſhould confider only profit from 
them; the juice of the grapes was ſold 
„ there as it. was preſſed from the fruit, 
„ and the owners had no further care than 
4 managing the ground and gathering. 


2 c In 
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In one of theſe inſtances there was 
« excellent wine made for the table; in 
the other, 2 profitable kind for ſale; 
25 and. in the third, no more trouble was 
M allowed to; this than the farmer uſually. 
* afforded to his ſlighter products; yet 
= they. all. anſwered when well conducted. 
e The two laſt might have been better 
< managed, and their profit rendered three- - 
fold. Ve ſpeak. of : whats we know with 
* certainty, Having 8 and examined them 
4 AI, 4 n W 


e ac gy de 
« good. wine made of grapes growing in 
England, and have drank our Burgundy 
no way inferior, as my taſte could find 
< out, to that noted wine which we have 
<, conſtantly imported from that country. 
*Doubtleſs, therefore, there are ſome ſoils 
<« and fituations that will ſpit Vines, and 
< cauſe their. fruit to ripen properly. here. 
« When. a , perſon is poſſeſſed of ſuch- 
4 ſpot, then he may proceed to plant 
„it a Vineyard, otherwiſe he will find his 
<« labour 208, expence thrown. away.“ | 


Complete Body: of Gardenia: 
vol. ii. page 783. 


2 As 


„„ o KDS 


As modern inſtances "impreſs the mend 
more forcibly than fuch as are more ancient, 
I | have reſerved the account of the fuc- 
cefs of the Vineyard at Pain's-Hill, for 1 my 
laſt and moſt convincing illuſtration: * R 
is thus elegantly introduced by Sir Edward ' 


Barry, in his cc Treatite" on” wines, 
p. 468. 2 = I „ Al an 217) 


. PIE OY — wa, 


— „„ % 
* 28 By +4 4: 


4 From the killery of nciaSan# modern 
eines, we may be capable of: Forming 
« more true judgment of the various 
© nature and qualities of wines, which, 
<.in the general, are chiefty owing to the 
«rliregte and foil. It is very remarkable 
„that the grapes of- all Vines; planted 
within the 722 igt degree of the Northern 
uit ue, aequĩre fuch à degree of ſtrength, 
<«<. a3 renders them fit for producing good 
« wine, in whieh/ the terrene and faline 
66 principles prevail, though they are more 
* refined” and corrected as they advance to 
maturity; but às the elimate advances 
< mote to the South; they acquire more 
« ſtrength, | and the "oleaginour anit'ſpirituous 
principles prevail, and in any cbrifider- 

” * 9 0 * ſalutary without 
| being 


2 2 
_— 
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© DUNE: dinnted, with, water ; on Which ac- 
count. the ine en in ae | 


2 — — are mpre 
* light, and though generous, more ſalu- 
e tary, and agreeably adapted to promote 
e ſocial happineſs, than: thoſe produced in 
either: ure me: Such are particularly the 
&« Frenchs;; Hungarian, Italian, and ſome of 
<* the en and German wines. TOS 


arid «It is à juſt eos that one half 
c of | Germany, which, is to the North of the 
„ inons latitudeg: is entirely deſtitute of 
<< any»/gogd wine, while, the other half 
<<, bounds; with fertile Vineyards, and a 
ee of good wines; and likewiſe 

„ ſhews, that a very moderate addition 
„ to the warmth of the climate, i is ſufficient 
eto produce excellent wines; in which the 
« ſoil principally, with other circumſtances, 
„ has at leaſt an equal influence with the 
<« warmth: of the climate, and in ſome in- 
4e ſtances à greater, in giving the peculiar, 

<< grateful qualities, for which ſome wines 
<« are diſtinguiſhed. - Of this ſeveral inſtances 
are _—_ where not only the ſame cli- 


ws mate, 
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mate, but in places very near adjacent, 
10 from the ſame * and in n — 


* ferent wines are produced, which can be 
wa —_ AE to 3 . wctgil 

; «6 From hence it is Aude —— al 
„ wines may be made in ſeveral” parts 
*© of England, which are within this vinous 


% 


& latitude. - 7 AWARD, e OEGEE. 253. 


„ The ingenious Mr. Miller ewe, Ji from 
<« aneient records, that in many parts of 
& England, and particularly near abbeys and 
* monaſteries, good wines were made, and 
that theſe places are ſtill diſtinguiſhed 
„with the name of Vineyards; but how 
<« they were rooted up and neglected, there 
<« are: no clear accounts left. He like- 
« wife obſerves, that an obſtinate prejudice 
<« has prevailed againſt making any farther 
* trials from ſome improper ones made neat 
London, where the oil is not friendly- to 
ce the Fines, and where the wines were | fo 
e jnjudicicuſty made, that under the ſame 
« difadvantages neither thoſe of hay or 
* France n have ſucceeded. He there- 


5 fore, 
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_ fore, with his uſual modeſty and candour, 
Us gives his opinion, founded on ſome trials, 
« WRIST he had ſeen _— and the inſtructi- 
<« abroad; whe cultivated Vineyards for 
their own uſe, and that of their friends, 
and who have been very exact in ob- 
ol ſerving - the ſeveral methods of practice 
among the Vignerons of thoſe countries; 
e from whence he hopes, that the prejudice 
which ſtill prevails” againſt any project of 
te this kind might be removed, or at leaſt 
4 ſuſpended, until farther trials ſhall have 
„ been more judiciouſly made, which he 
< thence proceeds to direct. But had he 
<© been acquainted with the ſucceſs which 
attended the Vineyards of my ingenious 

« friend, the Honourable Charles Hamilton, 
who has been long diſtinguiſhed for his 
«peculiar elegant taſte, he would have 
<« ſpoken with more certainty. - To him 1 
e am particularly obliged for the following 
e exact deſcription which he has, at my 
< 'requeſt, given of the rules he had pur- 
<« ſued; and which he has given me leave to 
* publiſh.” 


The 
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The Vineyard at Pain's: Hill is ſuuated: on 
the South Ide F 4 gentle bill, be ſail 4 
gravelly ſand; it is planted entirely. "with 
two forts of Burgundy grapes,” the Auvernat, 
which is the moſt delicate, but the tendereft-; 
and the Miller grape, commanly called: the 
Black” Cluſter, - which is; more,; her. 1, The 
firſt year 1 attempted to make red goine in 
the uſual, ca, by treading the grapes, then 
letting them ferment in à vat, till all tbe buſks 
and impurities formed a thick cruſt at the top, 
the boiling ceaſed, and the leer cone * 
drawn off from oe OR: WL Debt 


T his ar 1 — ha the. ⁊uius . was 
ever making red wine fit to amnk z, but thraugh 
that harſhneſs I perceived a flavour ſpmething 
like that of ſome ſmall French white wines, 
which made me hope I ſhowd ſucceed. better 
with white wine. That experiment ſucceeded 
far beyond m n Janguine expeclatians 3 
for the wery firſt year. I made white, wine, 
it nearly refembled the flavaur of Champaign 5 
and in tWwa;or three gears mere, as the: Vines 
grew ſtronger, to my great amazement, my 
wine had a finer flavour than the beſt Cham- 


paign 
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Paign I ever taſtel. The firſi cunning ut a. 
clegr ac ſpirito ; \:the... Jerond, running cu 
&il: de Perdrix, and both - of ibem par bird 
and cręamad in ihie glaſ like Champaign. 
It un be endkſe. to.\mention how mary good 
Jucker of wine were deceived. by ay vine, 
and . thought it ſuperior to any Champaign 
they euer drank ; d Much it the projudice of 
maſt; gewebe agi . thing, of Engliſh 
grawth,..{ generally, found. it mast prudent not 
to declare: qubere it grew, «Hill after they: had 
Pele. i hair: verdict. an . Te Sureft, proof 
I can give of. ts, excelente. is, that I baue 
folds it ie iu neren for fifty guineas 
bog head z ond ang, winemerdhants ts. whom I 
fold o five: bandred peands. worth. at one time, 
Mered me, be ſald u as Ene 
780 6d. be. 20045 Lale ben uit. $ Sabre 


11 eaten N 
* many u wur- enperience, the. 101 = 
I found of making, and managing it was. this 
1 let the grapes hang till they had. got all the 
maturity, the feg/o8-\wourd: give them : then 
they, were carefully. cut. off with, ſcifſors, and 
brought home 10 — in mali ge 
ties, le prevent ibeir beating," or preſſing one 
ltere then, they wan all picked -off © the 
. s 


. 
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Ralle, and all the mouldy, or green ener, 
were diſcarded, before \ they were put upon 
the preſs'; where they were all ' preſſed in a 
few- hours after they were gathered, ' much 
would rim from them, before the preſs ſqueezed 
their ocon weight one upon another. This 
running was gs clear at water, and feet as 


Jyrup," and all this of the fig preſſing, and 
part of the ſecond continued white ; the other 


preſingt grew Teddifh,” and were. not mixed 
with the beft, As faſt ar the wine ran from 
the preſt into a large receiver, it was put into 
the hog ſbeudt, and eigeſy bunged up. In a 
few hours one would bear the fermentation 
begin, which" would" ſoon burſt the caſts," if not 
guarded againſt," by booping them Frongly with. 
iron, and ſecuring tbem in ſtrong” wooden 
frames, and the heads wb wedges: In the 
height of fermentation, * I have frequently ſeen 
the wine \ ouzing e 1 * we 
e eee ae 8 PX VBA RN e 
8 5 . 5 
— woreviet" al. the djs 
_ winter \in"2þe- cuol barn, to: reap the benefit of 
the frets, "when the Fermentation tout " over, 
which "wa#\cafily di covered by the ceſſation e 
_ a ouring but to be more certain, by 


Hts begging 
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pegxing the caſh, iuben it would be quite clear, 


then it was racked" off into clean hog ſheads, 
and carried into the vaults, before any warmth 
of "weather could raiſe 4 ſecond fermentation. 
In March, the hogſbeads were examined ; if 
any were) not quite fine, they were fined down 
with common fiſh glur, in the uſual manner; 

thoſe that were ine of" themſelves were not 
ned down, and all were bottled about the 
end March; and in about fix weeks 
more would be in perfect order for drinking, 
and would. be in tbeir prime for above one 
year; but the ſecond year the flavour and 
ſeweetneſs would abate, and would gradually 
detline,/.4ill at laſt ir 1% all flavour and 
Fevecineſt 5 and ſome that I kept fixteen years 
became" ſa like Old Hock, that it might 
paſs N n. war not Ws: 
connoiſſcur. 


e 0 „ od to it, war putting 
three pound: f - white. ſugar candy to ſome 
of || the hog heads, ꝛphen the vine was firſt 
tunned from the . preſs, in order to conform 
to a rage that prevailed, to _ none n 
_—_ _ e 


I am 
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made in many parts If, the\Seuth of | England. 
Many rr are. Seth of Pain -H 
many , may b8 yet Mitter or it, and many 
ſituations mit be M r mine toas | mucb 
-of all r Vines) and be Fi declivity $645 
ratber tod Herp; yet with - theſe diſadvan- 
tage it ſhctoeded man) yeurs. Indeed; ibe 
uncertaimty of our tlimate is agg it, 
and many ine crops'\ bur been ſpailed by 
May fra/ts. and wet fumniers'; but one gead 
— ne, 8 ee d den 


b 4. Wen ata tak wantivg:in abia. bun- 
6 try : ſeveral gentlemen of fortune, who 
„ make the + improvements in agriculture 
their favourite ſtudy and practice. To 
* ſuch, no experiments could give à more 
„ rational and elegant amuſement than 
+ planting and cullivating a ſmall Vineyard 
jn a favourable ſituation: Nor could the 


fruits of any other plantation afford: that 
„ chearful' pleaſure, which they would re- 
tei ceive, from drinking fine wines of their 
«< own production. The proſpect of ſome 
ſfſucceſs, even from the firſt trial, ſeems 

N & almoſt 
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<* almoſt certain, if conducted by the rules 
given by Mr. Hamilton and Miller, with 
e the neceſſary aſſiſtance of a good Vig- 
„ neron, well verſed in the mechanic 
«© operations of this proceſs. Neither 
<« 18 it improbable, but that in ſome time 
< ſeveral Vineyards may be propagated, on 
account of the profit ariſing from them, 
and this country ſupplied with native 
% wines, very ſuperior to many of thoſe 
e which are now imported.” 


From the foregoing accounts, it is evident 
that good wines may be made in this country 
in a propitious ſeaſon: And it is alſo certain, 
that formerly there have been Vineyards in 
many parts of this kingdom, particularly 
near Abbeys and Monaſteries. This plainly 
appears by the lands in various places ſtill 
retaining the name of Vineyards : But Anti- 
quaries are filent as to the reaſons of their 
being rooted up and neglected. 


F 


I 


7 


POS | 

LEPPO Grape, deſcription of - - 
A 322 
tation on ö 
Artificial dew, its great aſe in a | Hot-houſe at 
| the time of the Vines 3 and 

" how to raiſe IN 


Air is to be found in every portion a ated wie; 
— aſcends with ee hee ee 


ing ſeaſon - - 

Acarus, or Red Spider, often infeſt ny greatly ir in- 
jure Vines | - - 
—— frequently attack the leaves of the Vine 
early in the fammer = - - 

how to deſtroy - - — 
Apbides, ſuppoſed to be the moſt numerous of So 
inſect tribe - - o TIRED: = 
ſomerimes infeſt the Vine as well as plants 

"in genefal . - -_ © n 


how to deſtroy T a of 10-8 
Age and Stature of the Vine - eie 
Apple, a native of Italy s GEE 


ib. 


223 


229 
239 


AnUgany 


Annual produce of an acre of od Vine will 
ſometimes yield profit equal to 70]. 


— — * N 
* 9 o 

1 
* — hd DJ p * 


Black Damaſcus Grape, deſcription of - - 


Black Grape from Tripoli, deſcription. of - = 
Black Muſcadel Grape, deſcription of - - 
Black Frontinac Grape, deſcription of - - 
Blue Frontinac Grape, defcription agg 
Black Sweetwater Grape, deſcription o 
Black Hamburgh Grape, deſcription of < . - 


Brick Grape, deſcription af . 


Black Spapiſh, or Alicant Gave, e of. * 
Black Muſcadine Grape, deſcription o 


Blagk Raiſin Grape, deſcription of = _ - 
Black Grape from Paleftme, deſcription of f - 
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_ = proper methods of prevention - 


Vegetables do not grow in vacuo - 

Vine, one fix hundred years old, and KF 
twelve feet in circumference - 

—— grew wild inthe iſland of Sicily in the time of 
Homer - - - 

— an extenſive one . at Northallerton in 

| Yorkſhire - : 

— | — near Ilford in Eſſex 

— — 85. e 
Bury in n Suffolk * - - | 

Vineyards in Germany, ſituate wickia the 5 1ſt te- 
gree, are cultivated with great advantage 
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249 


U Vineyards, 


e rw rae eee eee 


Vineyards, account of a fingular one in Catalonia 
in various parts of England, from whence 
good wines have been made - - 
Viſpre Mr. F. X. ſhort account of his diſſertation on 
the growth of wine in England - 
— — — of his verge 
rn I 
— —— — and at Chelſea 
| — — . ar ng Vines 
upon the ground ke the Vines of Melons 
and Cucumbers, taken from à hint given by 
the great Lord Chancellor Bacon - - 
— in May, 1734, preſemed to the 
encouragement of arts, &c. a plan adapted 
to this climate for cultivating Vineyards 


W 


Welbeck, the great variety of grapes growing there 


White Muſcat of Alexandria Grape, deſcription of 


White Grape from Alcobaca, deſcription of, 
White Frontinac Grape deſcription of - A 
White S cetwater Grape, defcription ß 
White Hamburgh Grape, deſcription of ß 
White Muſcadine, or Chaſſelas Grape, deſcription of 
White Morillon Grape, deſcription of n 
White Raiſin Gra deſcription of - 4 
White Corinth Grape, de ſcription of - a 
White Muſcat Grape from Luncl, defcription of 
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270 


271 


2, 3 
id. 


15 
19 
20 
25 
ib. 


Water, its vaſt importance in Vineyards, &c. in very 


hot cli mates - - 27 
Willows, &c. will grow in an inverted ſtate 5 


115 
188 


Wright 


11 


Wright Edward, Eſq; his elegant account of the 
feſtoon Vineyards in Lombardi 
r ff w' w 8 
— FPlato's moſt exalted praiſe of - - 
— the invention of, . aſcribed to the Gods, and 
| called their ambroſial near - 
E. LEES A ren of 
20s e IRE Bs ma- 
ture - — 
—— made from a little Vineyard at MY WIY 
* which equalled Ep 2 age 
of France - 


Y_ 


| Young Vine-plants, when aid from ſeed, require 
particular attention, during their infant ſtate 


274 


63 


* 
EXPLANATION to Plate I. p. 124. 
a a Pits for fruiting Pine - plants. 
b b Pits for ſucceſſion, or young Pine-plants. 
c c Front wall. 
d Fire-place partly in the front wall, which is worked only 
in very cold weather. 
eee Flue. 
F Ciltern which receives the water that falls on the roof of 
the Hot-houſe, 
22g222 Walks in the ſtove. 
55 Small porches which cloſe with double doors at the en- 
trance of the ſtove. 
ii Fire-places in the middle of the back wall, which com- 
municate with the flues & K. 
I 1 Fire-places at the ends of the back wall, which com- 
municate with the flues m m.—N. B. The flues 


m m make one return, as repreſented in the 
ſection. 


n n n Cloſe fire-houſes. 
o o Open ſheds, | 
p Pipe that conveys the water to the ciſtern, 
9 Level of the border in front of the ſtove. 
— —— 
s Apertures, or holes through which vines are 3 
t Stone in front, with a groove to receive the water that 
falls from the roof, 
u v w Top, middle, and lower lights. 


/ 


* r 


EXPLANATION. and OBSERVATIONS 
to Plate II. p. 131, 


a Fire-houſe, 

b b Fire- places, which communicate with the flues c c. 
c c Firſt flues. 

d d Second flues. 

e e Third flues. 

J. Fourth flues. 


* „ ace to. be allowed to work müss 


than about thirty feet in length, becauſe by the time it has 
made four returns, (viz. 120 feet) its heat is generally 
nearly ſpent. As the heat decreaſes proportionably to the 


diſtance from the fire - place, the diminiſhing of the dimen- 


ſions of the flues is obvious. On this account, ſome 
Perſons who give deſigns for building of Hot - walls, re- 


commend a brick on edge inſtead of a brick in breadth, 


for th. front of the two uppermoſt flues. When this ex- 


pedient 1 is intended, it will be proper to have narrow bricks, © 


of the thickneſs of common bricks, made on purpoſe to ſuit 
the work. —But when the wall is intended to be drawn 


with ſtucco, this laſt precaution will be unneceſſary. 
\ 
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